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HOW TO HELP. 

These are busy days in 
of newspapers of general circulation. 
Probably three-fourths of the subscrip- 
tions to Waltlaces’ Farmer expire dur- 
ing the months of December, January, 
February and March. The work of tak- 
ing care of the renewals and the new 
subscriptions which come in, seeing 
that each one is put in the right place 
and properly credited, is of the most 
exacting sort. A slight mistake means 
disappointment to the subscriber, and 
much additional work to get it correct- 
ed. But the tedium of this work is re- 
lieved by the many kindly expressions 
which are often attached to the renew- 
al order. For example, the following 
from an Iowa subscriber: 

“After reading the December 15th 
and 22d issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, I 
underscored many sentences and 
marked many paragraphs which espe- 
cially took me, and then re-mailed the 
papers to other parties, at the same 
time sending them a card and asking 
them to read especially the parts that 
were marked, and then pass the papers 
on. And then I soliloquized thus: 
What an amount of clear thought ex- 
pressed on so many topics in cold, 
clear type, and all for two cents a 
copy, or a cent and a half at the club 
rate, delivered at my door. Let me urge 
your readers not to throw away their 
copies of Wallaces’ Farmer, but to pass 
them along. They are too rich in 
thought to be wasted.” 

One of our club raisers sends us a 
letter received from a member of his 
club who renewed with him by mail. 
We quote from the letter as follows: 

“I consider Wallaces’ Farmer the 
ablest agricultural journal published in 
this country. I have read many so- 
called agricultural papers, but they 
generally give me the impression that 
they are in the business for what mon- 
ey there is in it for them, and noi hav- 
ing the interest of the farmers at heart 
at all, but I believe that I can truth- 
fully say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that Wallaces’ Farmer 
has been a ray of hope and sunshine 
to countless thousands of young farm- 
ers in this country. It is a welcome 
visitor each week, bearing upon its 
pages words of hope and cheer, wise 
counsel and kindly advice. I honestly 
believe that it has been the means of 
getting many men started right. It is 
a spirited advocate of the rights of the 
farmer, printed on good paper, in clear 
type, and I trust that you may be one 
through whose efforts the circulation 
of Wallaces’ Farmer may be increased 
a hundredfold.” 

We value this testimonial especially 
because it was not addressed to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, but to a club raiser, and 
incorporated in a personal letter to 
him. We might quote hundreds of sim- 
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ilar kindly expressions, but we have 
no desire to fill our pages with praises 
of ourselves. 

Our purpose in referring to this mat- 
ter is, first, to acknowledge the debt 
we owe to our friends in the country, 
without whose help Wallaces’ Farmer 
could not have been built up. As it is 
circulated strictly on its merits, with- 
out premiums to induce people to sub- 
scribe, and as it stops when the time 
is out, it must, of necessity, depend 
upon the men who believe in it to in- 
troduce it to their neighbors and thus 
extend its circulation. Second, we 
wish to suggest to our friends who 
have found the Farmer helpful to them- 
selves, and who believe it is a paper 
which is enutled to their support, that 
the effective way to give this support 
is by following the example of thou- 
sands of other friends, and see that it 
is placed in the hands of those farmers 
in their neighborhoods who do not now 
receive it. The subscription of the 
Farmer is $1 per year, but we make a 
club rate of 75 cents where a club of 
five or more is sent at one time. In 
many communities almost every good 
farmer is a regular subscriber. In 
many other equally good communities 
we have very few subscriptions, sim- 
ply because no one in these latter com- 
munities has taken the trouble to bring 
the paper to the attention of his neigh- 
bors. There is no reason why we 
should have 150 subscribers in one 
small community and only two or three 
in another, except that in the latter 


case people do not know what the pa- 


per is and what it stands for. 

We respectfully ask, therefore, that 
those readers who have experienced 
real helpfulness from the Farmer will 
do us the favor of extending its circu- 
lation, not by sending their own copies 
as in the case of the subscriber whose 
letter we first quoted, but by asking 
their neighbors to permit them to send 
their subscriptions on trial for one 
year, at the club rate of 75 cents. 


GROUND LIMESTONE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I want to ask for information about 
spreading ground limestone on my farm, 
Part of this material is like flour, and 
part the size of a kernel of wheat. It 
costs 40 cents per wagon-load, and I 
have been hauling two tons per load, 
and have had time to haul three loads 
per day. It is about two miles from 
the cement plant to my farm, and if I 
knew it was a paying proposition, I 
would put more wagons at it. What I 
have hauled, I have spread by hand 
with a shovel, and have put five loads 
or ten tons on about an acre. I spread 
some on clover grass land; some on 
the stalk fields where I will sow oats 
next spring; and some on fall plowing, 
where there will be corn next year. I 
have spread this on the higher ground, 
but do not know which is the better 
place, on the high or the low ground. 
The land is all tiled, and is good, fair 
soil. The grass land I expect to cover 
with manure in the spring, and I might 
not be able to tell the benefits of the 
ground stone if Ido. Is there any dan- 
ger of getting too much ground lime- 
stone on the land? This material is 
costing me about $2 per acre cash, not 
counting my work, and I am rather in 
the dark about the benefit it will be. 
I have never had the soil analyzed, and 
do not know whether the soil needs 
this material, but thought I would ex- 
periment a little, and see if I could no- 
tice any difference in the growth and 
yield of crops where I have spread the 
ground stone. -Do you know of any 
better way of spreading it than with 
a shovel?” 

Ground limestone at 20 cents per ton 
—with the cost of hauling and spread- 
ing extra—is cheap. Whether or not it 
will pay in the increased yield of crops 
even at this low price, depends entire- 
ly upon the nature of the soil. If the 
soil has the slightest tendency to be 
acid, ground limestone at 20 cents per 
ton is a splendid investment. In a 
rough way, soil acidity may be deter- 
mined by testing with blue litmus pa- 
per, which may be bought at the drug 
store for ten or fifteen cents. A piece 
of the blue paper is placed in contact 
with a piece of the moist soil. If the 
paper turns red, it is a sure sign that 
lime is needed. If the paper remains 
blue, the soil is either alkaline or only 
slightly acid. There is no danger what- 
ever in putting too much ground lime- 
stone on the soil. Fifteen tons per 


acre would not hurt, although such a 
large application would be a needless 
Ten tons per acre is a heavy 


expense. 





application, and unless the soil is very 
acid, a ton per acre is plenty. The ob- 
jection of applying only a ton to the 
acre is the difficulty in spreading thin- 
ly enough with a shovel. In states far- 
ther east this difficulty has been over- 
come by the use of lime spreaders. 
Manufacturers make such spreaders, 
but the Illinois and Ohio experiment 
stations have found home-made ones 
cheaper and iully as astisfactory. Bul- 
letin No. 159, of the Ohio experiment 
station, at Wooster, contains specific 
directions for making a home-made 
lime spreader. 

Our correspondent states that he is 
spreading the lime on land that will be 
in clover next year, land that will be 
in oats, and land that will be in corn. 
Judging from experiments with lime at 
the various stations, we would expect 
the clover yield to be increased by the 
application of the lime, but would not 
be rprised if there were little or no 
improvement in the corn and oat yield. 
The reason for this is that soils that 
are only siightly acid are unfavorable 
for clover, while the corn and oats will 
stand a considerable degree of acidity. 
If our correspondent’s clover is grow- 
ing well, and there are no signs in his 
field of either red top or sorrel, we 
would not expect lime to work much 
improvement on his clover crop either. 

In one of our recent issues we had 
quite an extensive article on lime, and 
in a future issue will have another 
article from the Illinois Farmers’ In- 
stitute. Our correspondent should read 
both of these- carefully, and having 
these facts concerning lime carefully 
in mind, he should determine the advis- 
ability of applying it to his soil. It 
may pay big to apply the lime, and, 
again, it may not pay at all. It all de- 
pends on the amount of lime at pres- 
ent in his soil. This he can determine 
in a rough way by testing with litmus 
paper. 

The experiment station at Ames 
should be able to determine this point 
exactly if they analyzed his soil for 
lime. 





THE SHEEPISHNESS OF THE 
SHEPHERD. 


It seems as if man partakes some- 
thing of the nature of the livestock 
which he habitually keeps on his farm. 
If you doubt this, attend a convention 
of horse breeders, one of cattle breed- 
ers, one of swine breeders, and another 
of sheep breeders. Man, like all other 
animals, is influenced by his environ- 
ment. We do not care to specify ex- 
actly what these differences are, but 
simply ask our readers to watch and 
find out for themselves. 

The sheep is the most timid and 
helpless animal on the farm. It has 
been so long kept in actual subjection 
to the will of its master, so long de- 
pendent on him for protection that it 
has, so to speak, given up its person- 
ality, patiently follows where it is led 
and allows itself to be driven at will. 
The sheep farmer partakes of this 
timidity. We have noticed that when- 
ever the price of sheep advances for a 
number of years, he goes into the busi- 
ness; when it declines he gets out 
just as quickly as possible. 

We have believed for a long time 
that the average farm ought to have 
from twenty-five to a hundred head of 
sheep. Less than twenty-five is not 
worth bothering with, and with more 
than a hundred his farm is likely to 
become sheep sick. We have never 
advised farmers to go in when prices 
were high, but when prices are in- 
clined to fall; then is the time to go 
into sheep. Sheep feeders understand 
this, and they do not need any sug- 
gestions from us. They watch the 
markets; and if they only keep out 
when it is high and get in when it is 
low, they always make good money. 

What we are thinking about is the 
common farmer who needs a few sheep 
to help in keeping down weeds. He 
needs them also as food for his family, 
especially during the summer; the 
best meat, by the way, that comes on 
the farmer’s table, if it is properly 
bred and properly fed. The family 
can not make much headway on a 
calf, on a yearling heifer, or a two- 
year-old, and, unfortunately, beef 
clubs are not in existenge everywhere; 
but if he has provided himself with 
an ice house, he can take care of a 
quarter, or, if necessary, of half a 
sheep, and of a whole one by co-opera- 
tion with some of his neighbors. 

This year the markets have been 
fiooded with sheep. The range is ap- 
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parently emptying itself. Prices show 
a falling tendency. Breeding ewes 
are quoted from three to four cents jn 
ihe great markets. The man who wil] 
buy at this price twenty-five breeding 
ewes, mate them with a buck of any 
of the approved breeds, and take care 
of them, can sell enough wool and 
lambs next year to pay for the origina] 
flock, and still have the number intact 
This has been done hundreds of times 
and will be done again. We need not 
go into details. We simply want to 
emphasize the fact that when sheep 
are low is the time to buy Wisely, 
When men get sheep crazy, sel] out 
and wait till they get sheep scareq— 
then buy. In traveling through the 
country, we mentally take off our hat 
to the farmer on whose farm we see a 
flock of good sheep. Don’t let tariff 
legislation scare you. You do not raise 
sheep mainly for the wool, but for the 
mutton; and the wool will always pay 
you for taking it off. , 





ORCHARDING IN THE CORN BELT. 


Except in certain sections where 
some brighi, wideawake men have gone 
into commercial orcharding with the 
“know-how,” farmers in the corn belt 
states grow about enough fruit to keep 
the country well stocked with orchard 
pests. Now and then, as in the spring 
of 1910, an untimely frost comes along 
and so completely kills the bloom that 
there are not .enough healthy blossoms 
left to enable the codling moth to prop- 
agate its kind. Then will follow a 
year, like this last year, in which there 
will be few if any worms in the ap- 
ples. We have been eating more ap- 
ples than usual this last season, and 
yet we have not seen a worm ina 
western apple. With any kind of care 
in spraying, there need not be many 
wormy apples for three or four years 
to come; but there will always be some 
codling moths left, and the moth can 
be wonderfully industrious, if given 
plenty of opportunity, and will soon re- 
populate the corn belt with this pest. 

But that is not all. Few orchards 
are properly trimmed. They are let 
grow just as forest trees would grow, 
and develop so much wood that the 
sunlight can not get to the apples, the 
apples can not be picked, worms mul- 
tiply, and the farmer succeeds in grow- 
ing enough apples for the family in the 
good years, with occasionally some to 
sell, and that is all. 

The profits of apple growers in the 
far west are beginning to open the 
eyes not only of the farmers in the 
corn belt, but in the eastern states as 
well. Orchardists in these states have 
demonstrated this past summer that 
they can grow better apples in the corn 
belt, to say nothing of the New Eng- 
land States and Canada—where the 
best apples that we know of in the 
world are grown—than can be grown 
with all the care that may be taken 
in the irrigated sections of the Pacific 
coast and intermountain states. Those 
western apples are a delgiht to the 
eye, and make the mouth water; and 
yet there is something lacking in them, 
lacking simply because they do not 
have the climatic conditions necessary 
to produce an apple of the highest 
quality. 

Neither does the southern part of 
the corn belt have the climatic condi- 
tions necessary for the production of 
the best winter apple. For the winter 
apples of the north become fall apples 
in the south, and must be kept from 


maturing by being placed in cold stor-’ 


age. We believe the time is coming 
when the best apples in the corn belt 
will be produced in Minnesota and in 
northern Iowa; not, however, until af- 
ter long years of experimentation by 
the best horticulturists, varieties have 
been secured that will stand the rigors 
of the climate. We believe the time is 
coming when the apples of the corn 
belt will be recognized as in their way 
superior to the apples of the Pacific 
coast or intermountain states; but it 
will not be until the corn belt apple 
growers take a leaf out of the book of 
those western growers, protect theif 
trees from insect and scale pests, pack 
and ship as carefully as these westerl 
horticulturists do. They have to do it. 
It is a matter of life and death to them 
—and it is a curious thing about the 
farmer, that he never does what he 
ought to do until he is compelled to 
do it. In this, however, he does not 
differ from other classes of people. We 
are all of us inherently lazy, and:have 
to be whipped and spurred and some 
times lashed to make us do things that 
are a credit to us. 
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7 MANURE AT $1.20 PER TON. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“] wish to ask your opinion based 
on your experience as well as scien- 
tific principles, in regard to the value 
of manure put on corn ground that has 
been farmed in corn until it is rather 
thin. The proposition on which I wish 
to ask your advice is this: The Stock 
Yards Company of St. Joseph, and the 
c., B. & Q. railroad will deliver the 
manure from the stock yards to the 
track here for 85 cents per ton. r 
would have to fork it off the car in 
town and then haul it to the farm and 
spread it. I can haul four loads a day 
with a seventy-bushel spreader, or I 
can hire men to haul it for 35 cents 
per load. I think the manure could be 
had from the stock and feeder pens, 
where they feed alfalfa hay; also from 
the pens where they feed wild hay. 
How much more is the alfalfa hay ma- 
nure worth than the wild hay manure? 
How much is each worth per ton as 
fertilizer? How many hundred pounds 
would a seventy-bushel spreader hold 
of the general run of stock yard ma- 
nure? Would it pay to handle this 
manure, spreading six loads to the 
acre? Would the ground be benefited 
any after the first crop?” 

Manure at $1.20 per ton is a good 
buy for any farmer except the one who 
has neglected hauling out the manure 
on his own farm. We do not know the 


exact analysis of the stock yard ma- 
nure, but if it is like the ordinary ma- 
nure dropped by feeder steers, it con- 
tains about ten pounds of nitrogen, 
three pounds of phosphorus and ten 
pounds of potassium in every ton. 
These amounts of plant food would 
cost in commercial fertilizer at pres- 
ent prices at least $2.25. Of course 
manure is not a commercial fertilizer, 
and the plant food contained in it is 
not in quite the same form as it is in 
the average fertilizer. Manure, how- 
ever, has a value which commercial 
fertilizers do not have, because of the 
large number of desirable bacteria con- 
tained in it as well as the large quan- 
tities of humus forming material. 

The only true way to determine the 
value of manure is to put it on the soil 
and note the crop increases which re- 
sult. In Ohio, work of this sort has 
been done for ten years on a rotation 
of corn, wheat and clover. Ordinary 
yard manure which had stood out in 
the open during the winter, when put 
on the ground at the rate of eight tons 
per acre every three years, gave an 
average increase in the yield of corn 
of sixteen bushels of grain and 766 
pounds of stover; in wheat of eight 
and one-half bushels and 932 pounds of 
siraw, and with hay, 700 pounds. Fig- 
ured at present prices, this increased 
yield during the three-year rotation 
would be worth $22.60, or in other 
words each ton of ordinary yard ma- 
nure produced an increase in the value 
of crops of $2.85. In this connection 
it is interesting to notice that the 
stable manure which had not been al- 
lowed to stand out in the weather re- 
turned an increase in crop yields that, 
at present prices, would be worth about 

i. It is also worth noticing that the 
manure which was treated with rock 
phosphate at the rate of forty pounds 
to the ton was increased in its effect- 
iveness over the cost of the phosphate 
about $1.50 per ton. 

Manure spread on rather thin corn 
land which has been continuously 
cropped for a number of years should 
considerably increase the yield. We 
would expect the increase the first 
year or two to be worth nearly as much 
as the value of the manure at $1.20 
per ton. The effect of the manure will 
not be entirely felt in one year, how- 
ever, but will show the second, thir4G, 
fourth and even the fifth and sixth 
years. By far the greatest results, 
however, are noticed the first year af- 
ter the application. On ordinarily rich 
corn belt soil the increased crop re- 
turns due to the application of a ton 
of manure would not be worth as much 
aS In the Ohio experiment, for at the 
Ohio station the soil is a thin clay. 

Six loads to the acre is a good aver- 
age application. We do not know just 
how many hundred pounds a seventy- 
bushel manure spreader holds, but 
Would think a little over a ton. Our 
Cerrespondent should easily be able to 
determine this point by weighing. 

Manure from alfalfa fed steers is 
Worth more than that from steers fed 
Wild hay. Alfalfa is richer in all of 
the plant food compounds than wild 
hay, and, other things being equal, the 








manure from steers fed the alfalfa hay 
is correspondingly richer. If wild hay 
manure is given a value of $1.20 per 
ton, the alfalfa manure should be worth 
nearly $2. 

So much for the value of the ma- 
nure, but there are other matters that 
should be carefully considered before 
deciding to bring manure from a gen- 
eral stock yards to a farm on which 
live stock is kept. The danger of in- 
troducing disease would be great, so 
great that we would hesitate to bring 
such manure on a stock farm. And 
there is also considerable danger of 
introducing bad weeds, which may re: 





quire much time and trouble to eradi- 
cate. ' 


ATTEND THE SHORT COURSE. 


We are making a radical change in 
our ideas on education. Fifty years 
ago, and less, it was thought that ed- 
ucation was for the sole benefit of the 
men who intended to go into the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine or theology. 
We are now beginning to see that ed- 
ucation is needed by the business man, 
by the mechanic, by men of all class- 
es; and, furthermore, that there are 
other metho¢s of developing the mind 








New Year’s 





Resolutions 








After the holiday festivities are 
over, We are usually supposed to turn 
over a new leaf. It is better not to 
say anything about it, however, or you 
may notice a smile on the face of your 
friends. If you are really minded to 
turn over a new leaf, just turn it, or 
try to turn it. It may not be so easy 
a matter as you imagine, if you have 
not tried it before. The oftener you 
have tried it, the less you are liable to 
say about it. There are some things 
that you can do quietly without saying 
anything about it, and which we are 
sure you will not regret. 

The first resolution we suggest is to 
find out where you are at, in other 
words, to take stock. No good mer- 
chant fails to do this. It is only after 
taking stock that he knows whether he 
has gone forward or backward finan- 
cially during the year past. It is just 
as necessary for the farmer to take 
stock as for the merchant; but it is 
not a job that will take a week or 
weeks. You can easily take stock be- 
tween breakfast and supper on one 
day. Get a notebook. Get your boys 
together, if you are so fortunate as to 
have boys. 

In the first place, make an honest 
estimate of the value of your farm, if 
you own a farm, and opposite that, on 
the same page, or the opposite page, 
write down the amount of the mort- 
gage against it (if it is mortgaged), 
when due, and the rate of interest. 

Then count your horses; put down 
their names and ages, and fix their 
value. Imagine you are buying these 
horses from yourself. Now, you don’t 
want to cheat yourself, so don’t put 
down what you ask for them, but what 
they would bring on the market. Put 
in two-year-olds, yearlings and wean- 
lings. Then if you have bought any 
of them on time, put down on the page 
on which you list your indebtedness 
the amount due, when payable, and 
the rate of interest. 

Then count your cattle, milk cows, 
fattening cattle, two-year-olds, year- 
lings and calves. Put on them an 
honest value, as if you were dealing 
with yourself; and you can not afford 
to take any advantage of yourself. 

Next take an account of the hay you 
have on hand and its value, not in town 
but on the farm. Take account of the 
straw, the corn fodder, the grain of 
different kinds, figuring it at the farm 
value. 

If you have put in any fall wheat, 
make an estimate of what it has cost 
you, for that is part of your assets. 
You say: Why not count in the pas- 
ture and the meadow? Simply be- 
cause they belong to the farm; are, so 
to speak, a fixture. Your wheat will 
be removed next year, and it owes 
you so much. It owes you the cost of 
putting it in, not the rent of the land, 
but the cost of the seed and the cost 
of putting it in. 

After you have gone through your 
horses, your cattle, your sheep and 
your hogs, you will know what you 
are worth in live stock. Add to it the 
value of your household goods; not 
what they cost you, but what they are 
worth. It is not so important to get 
the exact value of these, because you 
will have them next year; but they 
should go in. Count the money you 
have in the bank or in your pockets 
as an asset; also all good notes in 
your favor. Reckon the notes against 
you as liabilities. 

When this is all done, enter it into 
a permanent book and foot up the col- 
umns. You will then know whether 
you have made money or lost; and 
next year, when you make your next 
inventory, you will know, just as the 
merchant does, what you have done 
during the year. Many a farmer would 








be saved from bankruptcy, or at least 
from embarassment, if he had the 
courage to take stock each January, 
and thus find out how things were 
really going with him. You will not 
be worth any less by taking stock. 

The next thing to do is to take stock 
of yourself and your family. What 
acreage of crops can you put in next 
year, and do it well? You have had 
experience in years past, and you are 
well aware that in making this esti- 
mate you must not count on every day 
being clear. There are days when the 
ground will not be in fit condition, and 
you must wait. You must not expect 
that you yourself will be at the maxi- 
mum of efficiency all the time, or that 
your horses will always be able to do 
a full day’s work. Your own experi- 
ence should be the best guide as to 
what you can do in an ordinary sea- 
son, and then you had better make al- 
lowance for the season being less fa- 
vorable than ordinarily. 

The great trouble with many farm- 
ers is that they figure on putting in 
eighty acres of corn when they should 
not undertake more than forty; and 
the result is that they grow little more 
on the eighty than on the forty, and 
might have had the other forty acres 
for something else. 
sins of western farmers is that they 
do not thoroughly prepare the seed bed 
for anything. Another is that they do 
not cultivate their corn or potatoes 
nearly as much as these crops require. 
They do not meet the conditions under 
which alone nature will do her best. 
You want to figure out at the same 
time about the capacity of your. pas- 
tures. Nearly every man overestimates 
that, and the result is permanent pas- 
tures grown up with weeds, and mea- 
dows pastured two or three weeks in 
the spring; result, one-half ton less 
hay per acre. 

If we are to succeed in anything, we 
must have a plan; and we do not know 
of any better way of occupying the 
leisure hours of midwinter than map- 
ping out carefully and with as much 
particularity of detail as possible the 
next year’s campaign. 

There is another thing that would 
be fitting work for the New Year’s 
season, and that is a study of the past 
year. Every farmer has made mistakes 
the past year, mistakes that could eas- 
ily have been rectified, and some that 
would not have happened if the year’s 
campaign had been carefully planned, 
as we suggest. There cre some things 
that you can not foresee. You don’t 
know what the weather will be. You 
don’t know whether it will be an un- 
usually hot season or a cold one, or a 
very wet one or a dry one. You don’t 
know whether destructive hail storms 
will come or not. These things you 
can not foretell; no man can; but it 
is a safe proposition, as the experience 
of the past will abundantly testify, not 
to undertake too much. In other 
words, by careful study,°the past year 
or years, we can map out the cam- 
paign for 1912 much better than we 
otherwise could. 

Humanly speaking, we are certain 
of good prices for whatever we grow 
in 1912, whether in live stock or grain. 
They may be lower than in 1911; and 
again, they may be higher. No man 
need expect by anything which he can 
do to greatly reduce the price by in- 
creasing the supply on the market. 
Even if he were to double his yield, 
that would have no appreciable effect 
upon the market. We are reasonably 
sure of prices. What we should aim 
to secure now is quantity and quality; 
and the man who does the most care- 
ful planning in the winter-time is like- 
ly to win the greatest rewards for his 
labor during the next year. 


One of the great. 





—drawing out the mind, for that is 
what education means—than by Latin, 
Greek, or even mathematics; that the 
mind can be educated by studying corn 
roots and grass roots as well as Latin 
and Greek roots. We are beginning 
to see that if we are to have efficient 
work in any line, it must be done by 
an educated hand as well as a trained 
mind. 

Our most advanced thinkers are be- 
ginning to see still farther, that educa- 
tion is not alone for the boy who at- 
tends any kind of a school, but that it 
is the heritage and privilege of all. 
Our agricultural colleges now have 
well developed extension departments, 
the object of which is to take educa- 
tion to the farmer’s home, and give to 
boys who have no chance of going to 
college or even to high school, the 
chance to get a taste of the applica- 
tions of modern science to farming. 

This is the short course. It will be 
of no benefit to the farmer unless he 
attends. Therefore, we urge every 
farmer to see that his sons and his 
daughters attend these short courses. 
It is important that he attend them 
himself; but if he hag no faith in the 
application of brains to farming, if he 
is still living in the past, then by all 
means let him give his boys at least 
a chance to study corn judging and 
stock judging. Let him give his girls 
an opportunity to see what there is in 
domestic economy. The man who de- 
nies his boys and girls this privilege, 
or fails to encourage them to avail 
themselves of these opportunities, is 
certainly a back-number, away back. 

The time is coming when we shall 
have a short course in each town, and 
finally in each township. The state of 
Iowa is expending $50,000 in this work, 
It should spend $100,000. There is no 
money that the state expends that will 
bring greater profit. Quite apart from 
the material profit is that profit that 
comes through a quickened intellect 
and a wider view, which can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

We have now reached a time in the 
history of the west when we must 
maintain soil fertility; when, if we 
are to have any profit from farming, 
We must increase the yield per acre. 
We must grow better corn and more 
of it per acre; better live stock and 
more of it; and this can not be done 
except by the education of our young 
people. The only education that many 
of them will get, that will be of any 
great benefit to them, is through these 
short courses. 

Farmers are complaining bitterly 
that the senate of the United States 
has been filled, and is now to a great 
extent, with men who can think only 
along the lines of the past, who are 
afflicted with the disease which Bal- 
four, in resigning from the English 
cabinet, described as the most danger- 
ous that can afflict a human being, and 
who resigned from his position for fear 
he should contract it and not be con- 
scious of it. Now there are many 
farmers who are afflicted with that 
rame kind of disease. They believe 
that all that is known and can be 
known about farming is that which 
comes only from the experience of the 
past. The best cure for this disease is 
to attend a short course. By all means 
have the boys and girls attend, so that 
they will not be in danger of contract- 
ing it. If you de not encourage tiuem, 
you are sinning against light and 
knowledge. 

These short courses do not come ex- 
cept on invitation, and every commu- 
nity that wishes to prosper should by 
all means go to some pains and ex- 
pense to secure a short course. It is 
to be hoped that the next legislature 
will make still larger appropriations 
for this work; so that the results of 
scientific discoveries and acquired 
skill may be placed before every farm- 
er’s son and daughter in the gqutire 
west. 





TEMPERATURE OF WATER FOR HOG 
SCALDING. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What is the proper temperature for 
scalding hogs? I have always fixed 
the water by guess, but sometimes got 
it too hot. Last time I was told by a 
butcher to heat the water to 140 de- 
grees; but found that too cold.” 

One hundred and eighty degrees is 
about the right temperature for scald- 
ing hogs. When lower than 165 de- 
grees or higher than 195 degrees, it is 
harder to take off the hair. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


A western Iowa correspondent 


writes: 

“J want all the information I can 
get about commercial fertilizers suit- 
able to this country, as I believe the 
time has now come when we could use 
them to advantage right here. We are 
about sixty miles northeast of Council 
Bluffs, in Crawford county. Our land 
‘is very fertile on the average, but is 
partly hilly and the hill points are 
usually rather light clay and will not 
grow good crops of either grass or 
grain till treated with a light coat of 
manure. When treated they respond 
well and grow good crops. The creek 
bottoms are wonderfully fertile, and 
most of the hill land is very productive 
—but I believe the proper application 
of some commercial fertilizer would be 
a great advantage if we only knew 
just what element was needed. The 
clay hill points referred to need treat- 
ment. Will you kindly give us an ar- 
ticle setting out your ideas on what 
we need and where we can get it?” 

All of this week's issue of the Farm- 
er and most of next week’s would be 
necessary to completely answer the 
question which our correspondent has 
raised. We believe as does our corre- 
spondent, that the time has now come 
when many corn belt farmers can use 
commercial fertilizer to advantage. We 
are certain that the time has come 
when every farmer should make a 
study of his soi! and the printiples of 
soil fertility. Much information can 
be had from the bulletins of the vari- 
ous experiment stations. Bulletin 169 
of the Kansas station, at Manhattan; 
sulletin 180 of the Wisconsin station, 
at Madison; Circular 38 of the Mis- 
souri station, at Columbia, and Circu- 
lar 129 of the Illinois station, at Ur- 
bana, are all good on this subject. 
There are a number of good books on 
soils and fertilizers which may be se- 
cured through this office. A point that 
we Wish to make perfectly plain is that 
no person should start using com- 
mercial fertilizers until he has an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of soil fertility. 

To be fertile a soil must be well 
drained; must contain an abundance 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
in forms available for plant use; must 
be sweet, and must contain an abun- 
dance of humus. No one can tell by 
letter or even by looking at a-soil, ex- 
actly where it is lacking. A general 
diagnosis of soil troubles may be given 
at a distance, however. Our corre- 
spondent in the Missouri loess soil of 
western Iowa has a few outcrops of 
light clay which produce poorly 
unless treated with manure. From 
what we know of loess soils generally, 
We may say that the great lack here 
is a deficiency of humus and a possible 
lack Of available nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. The application of manure is 
the simplest and best method of add- 
ing humus and nitrogen. A practical 
way of determining whether phospho- 
rus is lacking in this soil would be to 
buy 200 pounds of bone meal or acid 
phosphate, and apply it in connection 
with manure at the rate of 200 pounds 
to the acre. If the bone meal brings 
about any great increase in crop yields 
over the treatment of manure alone, 
it may be assumed that the soil needs 
phosphorus, and an application of raw 
rock phosphate may be given accord- 
ing to the directions which we have 
so often printed. 

It is not likely that this soil is acid, 
but it would be well to test with blue 
litmus paper. If moist soil, when in 
contact with blue litmus paper, turns 
the paper red, it is acid and needs 
lime. One ton of finely ground lime- 
stone to the acre is a good application. 

If, in the state of Iowa, as in Illi- 
nois, a thorough survey had been car- 
ried on, determining the amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime, as well as the approximate hu- 
mus content of the various soil types, 
it would be fairly practical from a cen- 
tral office in the state to advise any 
farmer approximately what treatment 
his soil should receive in order to pro- 
duce maximum crops. Especially would 
this be true if the experiment stations 
carried on experiments with different 
combinations of fertilizers on the vari- 
ous soil types in the state. At present 
we have very little definite informa- 
tion concerning soil needs over most 
of the corn belt. Broad underlying 
principles tell us in a general way what 
should be done for our soils of differ- 


ent ¢ypes, but definite treatment can 
not be outlined until each state takes 
up definite soil survey and _ experi- 
mental work. Until then the only re- 
course of the individual farmer is to 
carry on soil experiments himself with 
different combinations of commercial 
fertilizers. Most farmers are not qual- 
ified to do this last because of the 
knowledge of chemistry which is re- 
quired to do it properly. 

From henceforth the use of commer- 
cial fertilizer will increase in the corn 
belt. The intelligent use of barnyard 
manure and clover will delay the ne- 
cessity of using commercial fertilizer 
many years. Many corn belt farmers, 
however, do not appreciate the fertiliz- 
ing value of manure and clover, and 
consequently will be driven to the use 
of commercial fertilizers much sooner 
than would otherwise be the case. 





COUGH IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T would like information concerning 
worms in hogs. I have thirteen brood 
sows that are bred, and they seem to 
have a cough when they drink water. 
This is the only time that the cough 
seems to botner them. They cough 
and wheeze until they nearly fall over. 
They will weigh about 165 pounds, and 
are in good flesh. I have been feeding 
them corn and water. Also, I would 
like to know what is the matter with 
pigs when they first come out of the 
pen or nest, and cough in a wheezy 
way. That is the only time they 
cough.” 

Cough in pigs is often due to worms, 
but may be caused by several other 
things. It can not be told for certain 
that worms are at the bottom of the 
trouble unless they are found in the 
hody on post-mortem examination, or 
unless the pigs cough them up from 
the lungs or pass them in the manure. 
One of the best remedies for lung 
worms in pigs is coal tar creosote. Cre- 
osote is mixed with water at the rate 
of one ounce to ninety-nine ounces of 
water. A dose for a full-grown animal 
is one ounce of the mixture given in a 
thin slop the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Another good remedy for lung 
worms is turpentine given in teaspoon- 
ful doses with a little milk three times 





daily. None of these remedies, how- 
ever, is a sure sure. 

Stomach and intestinal worms (those 
of which evidence is found in the 
manure) are easier treated. One dram 
of powdered iron sulphate to each 100 
pounds of pig flesh given in the slop 
the first thing in the morning for a 
week generally does the business. In 
giving worm remedies of any sort, it 
is important to give them on an empty 
stomach and to be certain that they 
are thoroughly mixed with the slop 
and that each pig gets his share and 
no more. 

A straight corn ration, such as our 
correspondent is feeding, sometimes 
brings on cough in pigs in a round- 
about way. Corn, because it is lacking 
in bone and muscle-building material, 
often causes such diseases as bullnose 
and rickets, unless it is balanced with 
some feed such as tankage, oil meal, 
etc. These diseases frequently have, 
as one of their symptoms, coughing 
and sniffling. 

Occasionally it happens that cough 
is due to dusty pens or to troubles of 
the throat and lungs, such as‘ bron- 
chitis, sore throat, pneumonia or pleu- 
risy. If the pens are overcrowded and 
the pigs huddled together in a pile to 
keep warm, colds and coughing are 
likely to result. 

In voung pigs coughing is sometimes 
brought on by a nervous disturbance, 
and is in no wise serious. Doctor Mc- 
Intosh, of the University of Illinois, 
recommends dram doses of tincture of 
asafetida three times daily. Generally, 
though, these nervous coughs run their 
course, and the animal recovers in a 
short time without treatment. 

Just what is causing cough in our 
correspondent’s pigs we can not say. 
It would be well for him, however, to 
balance his ration with a little tankage, 
oil meal or shorts. If he does this and 
gives his pigs clean, well ventilated, 
yet not draughty quarters, the cough 
shou!d in time disappear. 

One of our Minnesota subscribers 
wrote to us over a year ago that he 
found the following mixture excellent 
for pigs when they began to cough or 
sneeze: Madder, oné pound; sulphur, 
one pound; saltpeter, one pound; re- 
sin, one pound; black antimony, one- 
half pound; copperas, one and one-half 
pounds; asafetida, one-half pound, and 





War on the 








Chinch Bug 








We hope our readers have al] read 
carefully the valuable illustrated ar- 
ticle in our issue of December 15th, on 
“Chinch Bugs and Corn Ear Worms,” 
by Harlan D. Smith. The experiment 
was made in Kansas in a large way, on 
a territory twenty-five miles square, 
and with an amount of profit which 
will be seen by reading the article. 

The chinch bug does not confine its 
operations to Kansas, however. The 
ravages in Illinois have been so great 
the last year that the Illinois experi- 
ment station has published a bulletin 
on the subject, suggesting the mea- 
sures that should be taken during the 
coming winter. They are substantially 
the same as those taken in Kansas— 
namely, destroying the bugs in their 
hibernating quarters. Whether in Ili- 
nois or Kansas, or anywhere else, in 
fact, these quarters are about the roots 
of the various field grasses that grow 
in thick, tall bunches or clumps, espe- 
cially the broom sedge or sedge grass, 
which grows so abundantly in south- 
ern Illinois and in southern and cen- 
tral Missouri. 

The station points out clearly that 
no success worth while can be 
achieved by the individual farmer. He 
may rake up and burn the dead leaves; 
he may burn the grasses; he may un- 
cover the hiding places in the corn 
shocks when he feeds out his fodder; 
but he can do practically little good un- 
less his neighbors do the same thing. 

War against the chinch bug must be 
conducted coéperatively. The farmers 
of every township in an infested sec- 
tion, or wherever they may be antici- 
pated the coming year, should call a 
meeting, and each man bind himseif 
to clean up his own place, to burn over 
all his sedge infested land whenever it 
is dry enough, to rake up all the 
leaves and truck along the fences and 
burn that. It will do no harm to burn 
over his pastures and meadows when 
the ground is frozen, 





The bulletin says with truth, and 
with a truth which we would like to 
impress upon the minds of our read- 
ers: 

“There is no escaping the fact that 
the fight with the chinch bug is essen- 
tially a community affair, and that in 
the very nature of things this must al- 
ways be the case. In other words, 
farmers and land owners must submit 
from time to time to the heavy depre- 
dations of the chinch bug, until they 
are willing to act together against it. 
As long as any one of them continues 
to harbor it in’ winter, and to breed it 
in summer in his various crops, per- 
mitting it to pass from one to another 
at will, all his neighbors must suffer 
the consequences as well as himself. 
In order that anyone may be safe, all 
must cooperate.” 


The bulletin points out that the con- 


dition in the grain fields is substantial- 
ly the same as in orchards infested 
with San Jose scale, adding that this 
is “a fact verified by the attorney gen- 
eral of the state, that it is as much a 
violation of Illinois law to breed and 
maintain a horde of chinch bugs in a 
grain field, permitting them to escape 
to the injury of other property, as it is 
to permit one’s orchard to continue 
infested by the San Jose scale. Not 
only is the principle the same, but the 
state laws passed to suppress insect 
nuisances in nurseries and in orchards 
actually apply to fields of grain and 
grass as well.” 

The station says that “every chinch 
bug killed in its winter quarters means 
—on an average and under ordinary 
conditions—something -like a hundred 
fewer in wheat, and ten thousand few- 
er in corn, the following year.” It is 


up to the farmers in the southern part 
of our territory to say whether they 
are going to codperate to destroy the 
chinch bugs, or whether they will al- 
low the chinch bugs to coéperate and 
decrease the profits of the farmer from 
fifty to a hundred per cent. 





arsenic, one ounce. These ingredients 
are powdered finely and mixed thor. 
oughly and given at the rate of one 
tablespoonful to twenty-five shoats 
once daily for a week. We have never 
tried this tonic ourselves, but under. 
stand that it is a good one. 





LAMB RATION. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I have a silo filled with corn that 
would have made about thirty bushels, 
I am feeding 600 lambs weighing about 
sixty pounds each. How much silage 
should be fed daily? I am feeding two 
pounds per head now. I feed three 
times a day silage and shelled corn 
mixed. I am feeding about four bush- 
els of corn per day at present. How 
much alfalfa hay should these lambs 
have? Would it pay to feed oil meal 
at $27.10 per hundred, and how much 
should I feed? Would it be better to 
feed twice a day instead of three 
times?” 

At present these sixty-pound lambs 
are getting about two pounds of silage 
and one-third of a pound of shelled 
corn each daily. The probiem is to get 
them as cheaply and quickly as pos. 
sible to a marketable weight. Will it 
pay to increase the silage ration? How 
much alfalfa hay.should be fed? Should 
oil meal or cottonseed meal be added 
to the ration2 Judging from the ex- 
periments at the different stations, we 
would say that an average ration for 
these lambs throughout the feeding 
period would be two to three pounds 
of silage, one pound of alfalfa hay, 
about one pound of corn, and one-fifth 
of a pound of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal. We would add a small amount 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal to the 
ration, to supply the muscle building 
material in which both corn silage and 
corn are so lacking. In this particular 
ration, where alfalfa hay is the rough- 
age, it may be that just as cheap gains 
may be secured without the oil meal 
or cottonseed meal. Nevertheless, we 
would prefer to feed small amounts in 
order to secure the most rapid gains 
and the highest finish. The amount of 
silage which may profitably be fed de- 
pends largely on the quality of the sil- 
age and the appetites of the lambs for 
it. Of first-class silage which is neith- 
er moldy nor extremely acid, two 
pounds may be fed each lamb daily 
with perfect safety, and in some cases 
four pounds have been fed. 

We would not care to feed more 
than three pounds, however, to fatten- 
ing lambs, on account of the bulk. Es- 
pecially is this true in the latter part 
of the feeding period, when the ration 
should largely be made up of grain. 
Early in the feeding period as much as 
two pounds of alfalfa hay may be fed 
to each lamb daily, but as the corn in 
the ration is increased, the hay must 
be decreased till in the latter part of 
the feeding period less than a pound 
should be fed. One pound per lamb 
daily we would consider a good aver- 
age with good quality alfalfa hay fed 
in connection with corn and silage. 

If oil meal or cottonseed meal is used 
the lambs must be accustomed very 
gradually to it. An eighth of a pound 
daily is plenty at first, but when on 
full feed as much as a third of a pound 
may. be given. Of the two feeds, with 
prices as they are at present, we would 
be inclined to prefer cottonseed meal. 
Pound for pound, it is not quite so good 
as oil meal, but it is considerably 
cheaper, and when fed in connection 
with silage and alfalfa hay is nearly 
as effective. 

Most lamb feeders, on account of 
the less labor required, feed twice daily 
rather than three times. Feeding three 
times daily may put on slightly larger 
gains, but we doubt if they will be suf- 
ficiently larger to pay for the extra 
labor. Feeding regularly every day 
early in the morning and about four 
o’clock in the afternoon has produced 
splendid results with many lamb feed- 
ers, 





ORDERING BOOKS. 


A good many subscribers order one 
or more agricultural books each year 
when renewing their subscription. Only 
a few of these books are carried in 
stock by us, and most orders are filled 
direct by the publishers. Sometimes 
when several books are ordered, they 
will come from several different pub- 
lishing firms, each one being mailed 
separately. If you have ordered books, 
allow about a week to ten days before 
making complaint. In most cases they 
will arrive in due time. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 




















As far as I have been able to learn, 
there are as many as 173,000 horses in 
all in Norway. “They are about the 
size of an ordinary broncho, but of a 
quite different build, They are rather 
stocky and solid, and remind one of 
the Shetland type. There are two 
somewhat different types,( viz., the 
fjord horse of the western country, 
and the Gudbrandsdalen horse of the 
eastern country. The fjord horse is 
generally the smaller, being not often 
more than sixty inches high. It is 
hardy and active, and by nature suited 
for service in the rough, mountainous 
country in which it lives. It is gen- 
erally of a light color, being most fre- 
quently dun or sorrel. The eastern 
horse is a little larger, averaging 
sixty-three inches in height. It has 
similar characteristics, but a slightly 
better build, the legs especially being 
finer. The color is brown, as a rule. 
The prices for good horses range from 
600 to 800 kroner ($150 to $200); good 
stallions go as high as $1,500 to $2,000. 
The horses are more often used sin- 
gly than in any other way. They are 
seldom illy used, and remain, for the 
most part, in good flesh the year 
around. Everywhere aiong the roads 
troughs are put up where drivers may 
stop to water their thirsty stceds. This 
is always religiously attended to. Dur- 
ing inclines, many short rests are 
taken. Up-grade the horse is *gener- 
ally allowed to choose his own gait, 
and it is seldom a rapid one. Down- 
hill he nearly always rushes headlong 
—just as fast as his little legs can 
alternate on the trot, enabling him to 
keep from under the outfit behind 
him. The distance traveled in a day 
is usually not very great. I remem- 
ber when walking from HEidsfjord to 
the great Voring fos (water-fali) and 
back, a large party of tourists with 
drivers started out also, at the same 
time and from the same place. They 
left me on the trot, and I felt some- 
what Jonesome, just then. Before 
reaching the fall there is an incline 
continuing for several miles, and upon 
reaching this, imagine _my surprise 
when I not only overtook the whole 
procession, but passed them ail, and 
had viewed the fail from all angles 
before the laggards showed up. After 
a short rest, I started back, making 
rapid headway downhill, and hoping 
to beat the caravan back to Eidsfjord, 
so as to avoid swallowing all the dust 
1 knew those 200 Englishmen would 
raise when they came flying down- 
grade. But I didn’t make it; seventy- 
nine rigs claimed the full right-of-way, 
and I, being a pedestrian, was pushed 
aside and left to inhale the dust that 
each and every one of those vehicles 
stirred up and flung at me as they 
sped by. With the eightieth rig, I 
made my entrance into town, shoulder 
to shoulder, unbeaten! The distance 
was twenty-two miles, and it took us 
about seven hours to make the trip. 
The scenery at the falls and along the 
road was grand. I felt well repaid for 
having taken some trouble to enable 
me to see it, and if the horses didn’t 
feel any worse after the jaunt than I 
did, they were not badly off. 

It occurred to me to ask some farm- 
ers living in the vicinity what they 
thought about the waterfall, and they 
surprised me by saying cheerfully and 
unblushingly that they had never seen 
it. This reminded me of a similar in- 
cident occurring in Egypt, as, upon 
my calling at the top of the Pyramids, 
I was told that the Khedive and many 
others living near-by had never taken 
the trouble to climb them. I have 
Since asked myself: Have I, and 
many others well known to me, who 
Were born and raised in the same 
Vicinity, ever bothered much about 
Viewing all the wonders of the mighty 
Father of Waters, flowing by our 
doors; or other interesting places near 
our homes? “Distance lends enchant- 
ment.” : 

_ The chicken industry is compara- 
tively small. They have no large 
yards where. chickens may roam at 
Will and flourish upon the offal, litter 
and waste carelessly provided. The 
hens are known by name, I dare say, 
and are certainly not allowed unre- 
Stricted scratching privileges on their 
respective premises. They don’t pre- 
tend to be of any particular breed. 
Like our hens, they squint dreamily 








BY N. TJERNAGEL 


(Continued from last week) 


with one eye, cackle uselessly, but are 
thrifty and quite handy to lay eggs. 
The rooster, though being of an off- 
color, struts about with the same 
empty-headed _mien as his brother 
across the ocean. He is seidom inter- 
rupted in his crowing, there being usu- 
ally no other rooster on hand to dive 
at him, he being alone and supreme 
on the premises. There are just a few 
more hens than one-for every two in- 
dividuals in Norway. I met nary a 
goose, nor a gobbler, although there 
are a few;-and scarcely any ducks; 
but I was met by a whole lot of, shall 
we say useless, little black dogs that 
looked somewhat like skunks and that 
barked in wild abandon as I passed 
the houses they seemed to own. There 
are but very few thieves and robbers 
in Norway, and—there couldn’t be, for 
those little black, yelping curs would 
worry the life out of the most respect- 
able, well-intentioned thief in the 
world. 

Wherever there is a tree, there is a 
bird, and in spite of the late move- 
ments and classical serenades of the 
many prowling cats, together with the 
staccato accompaniments of the rest- 
less dogs, the night warblers, as well 
as those by day, warble their sweet 
refrain. Norway is a delightful nest- 
ing place for birds, and they know it. 
This is the home of billions of them, 
and they come here from afar, loaded 





opening a door here. Sometimes the 
arrangement of the houses (particu- 
larly the older ones) struck me as be- 
ing rather intricate and inconvenient 
—just so many rooms; also, that the 
old-fashioned parlor answers the same 
purpose as in America, i. e., practically 
none at all. The Norwegians love rag 
carpets. On the walls are very, very 
frequently seen large cabinet pictures 
of relatives from America, especially 
bridal couples. I’ve seen an immense 
number of pictures of pretty American 
brides this trip. There is scarcely a 
rocking chair. They consider the sofa 
and ordinary chairs good enough: The 
beds are low and single, and provided 
with a board in front, so that it is im- 
possible to fall out. They cover you 
with a heavy feather mattress sum- 
mer and winter. It must be easy to 
make the beds here. The old-fashioned 
fireplace, called “peis,” is still to be 
seen in many houses, but is not much 
in practical use. In all the mountain 
huts where I stayed this summer they 
had them. The tourists think it great 
fun to gather around them in the even- 
ing, tell stories, crack jokes, throw 
pine-knots on the fire, and thaw out 
generally. The chimney opening was 
about a foot and a half wide, and dur- 
ing a rain we would have a respect- 
able shower in front of us, which the 
merry flames, thanks to the fatty pine 
knots, dissipated as quickly as it came. 
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THE OUTFIT GENERALLY USED BY TOURISTS. 


with joy and song, in the spring and 
early summer months. As the sun 
does not set till about ten o’clock (cen- 
tral portion), there is scarcely any 
night here during midsummer; thez 
why shouldn’t they sing nearly all the 
time? And they do, for their little 
bodies nearly burst with joyous exer- 
tion. And not only the birds, but I’ve 
known calculating human beings to 
forget themselves and let loose the 
flood-gates of song, inspired thereto 
by these glorious Norwegian nights. 
The farmers of Norway are pretty 
well provided with buildings, both as 
to dwellings for themselves and out- 
houses for their livestock. The dwell- 
ing house is nearly always built of 
logs; sometimes these are smoothed 
and planed outside, allowing for paint; 
sometimes sided and then painted. In 
the mountain valleys I saw a great 
number of houses built of rough-hewn 
logs and unpainted. The logs them- 
selves had assumed a brownish, black- 
ish color from weather exposure and 
age. Modern houses are usually wain- 


scoted on the inside. Under the house’ 


is as a rule a cellar, where root crops 
and other stores are kept. In the bet- 
ter buildings there is a kitchen, a pan- 
try, several sleeping rooms, guest 
rooms and a parlor or two. There is 
always an entrance door, and once in- 
side of this, if your coming hasn’t al- 
ready been heralded, you have your 
choice of knocking at the two or three 
doors now before you. They are all 
alike, and I’ve often been in much 
trepidation lest I should knock at the 
bed room door and rouse the boss from 
his beloved nap. One does not fall 
right into the lap of the family when 





In olden days, before air-tight rooms 
were constructed and modern stoves 
put up, consumption was unknown. 
The coarse bread and milk diet of for- 
mer days has been replaced with one 
of finer bread, less milk and much 
coffee sipping. This change of diet 
and mode of living shows in various 
ways, and not the least in the fact 
that a fearfully large number of the 
country people are well-nigh toothless 
and many die from consumption. Com- 
pared with other nations, the Norwe- 
gians are as strong and healthy as any, 
but I believe if they would go back to 
the old-fashioned way of living, in 
some respects at least, their teeth 
would come back and there would be 
less of consumption and other weak- 
nesses. One thing that I admired 
greatly was the fact of my seeing that 
the kitchen and culinary arrange- 
ments for the Norwegian housewives 
were not so intricate and varied as 
those we see -. home. This enables 
them to be much outside in the air 
and sunshine, thus developing good 
complexions and general robustness. 

The sewing machine isn’t worked 
to death, either. 

The barns are quite ample and very 
substantially built. The framework 
struck me as 
heavy. In former times, especially, 
they were built of logs, but of late 
lumber hag become scarcer and »oards 
often serve as the outside covering. 
Like the dwelling houses, the barns 
are usually equipped with tile or slate 
roofing. It is very heavy, and neces- 
sitates very strong supports. Nearly 
all of the old barns, especially in the 
east, were built of logs, and with in- 


being unnecessarily- 





numerable inner compartments, also 
of logs. They couid have withstood 
a siege, and, surely enough, they have 
withstood the onslaught of the ele- 
ments for many generations. There 
was enough lumber in one of the old 
barns I saw, if judiciously used, to 
have built at least half a dozen barns. 
The basements are mostly of stone, 
brick or cement. In many places the 
floors and gutters are of cement. As 
before shortly mentioned, there is very 
often, especially in the newer struc- 
tures, a driveway built up from the 
ground towards the gable, and then 
a wagon bridge is continued, running 
through the whole length of-the build- 
ing. The loads of hay or grain are 
pulled and pushed upwards, and when 
in position are easily dumped into the 
hay-mows or bins below. Implements 
are often stored on this bridge or 
piatform when not in use. The ends 
of the barns are often placed towards 
elevations in the ground, thus making 
it comparatively easy to fix up these 
driveways. I saw but very few dilapi- 
dated, unpainted barns in Norway. The 
animals have separate compartments 
for each kind. The cows are tied with 
ropes or are held fast in stanchions, 
as the case may be. There are the 
usual gutters, which almost invariably 
have openings into manure cellars be- 
low. Sunlight and air are not quite 
as much appreciated as they deserve 
—the same as is often the case with 
us. When will perverse humanity 
wake up to the fact that these two ele- 
ments are our best friends, necessary 
to our very existence; yes, even to the 
poor cow, which shivers in very mis- 
ery in close quarters, where air and 
sunlight must fight to gain admittance. 
The modern barns are equipped with 
better ventilators than was formerly 
the custom. ‘The men consider it al- 
most a disgrace to tend the cows— 
hence the dairymaid. She milks, 
cleans and feeds them. She looks 
healihy and happy, and the cows love 
her, so she evidently doesn’t suffer; 
but the young men, skulking around 
the barn, smoking and tired to death 
taking care of one horse, ought to feel 
sorry for themselves. But such is the 
custom, and, besides, the men often 
have their work in the forest or else- 
where. Just now it dawned upon me 
why the cows are so very tame and 
friendly; it is no doubt because they 
have been handled carefully, stroked 
and patted by loving, tender hands. A 
farmer is considered quite well-to-do 
when he keeps as many as ten cows. 
Few, especially in the mountain dis- 
tricts, keep as many as this. Ordinary 
small farmers keep only one horse. 

A typical building of Norway is the 
“stabbur,” i. e., a storehouse on posts. 
It is built in this way in order to hin- 
der vermin from having free access to 
the house. There are generally two 
stories, the upper one for grain, which 
is to be well preserved, and the lower 
one for meat, flour, butter, cheese, 
“fladbréd” (bannocks), etc., etc. The 
clothing and bedding not in use is 
also often stored here. The galleries 
before the front door are often of a 
unique and artistic design. Saw sev- 
eral such buildings now standing on 
very shaky legs, having been erected 
in the long, long ago. 

The fences are mostly built from 
stone resulting from the clearing of 
the ground, thus ma”ing it tillable. 
When once in place these fences are 
substantial, and the owner is forever 
done with that job. ‘1nere are wooden 
fences to be seen, but s ldom any of 
wire. 

It is difficult to get at the average 
price of land, on account of the rough- 
ness of the territory, the difference of 
soils, of location, etc. After much 
questioning and investigation in differ- 
ent parts, I came to the conclusion 
that good land corresponds somewhat 
in price, acre for acre, to our present 
land prices in Iowa. Where land is 
favorably situated and well cultivated, 
the price is high, while right close to 
the same piece may be another patch, 


_ difficult of access and with poorer soil, 


which may not be worth the half. It 
will thus readily be seen that it is 
exceedingly difficult to s-rike an aver- 
age. Although some farmers here 
own their farms, a great many do not, 
and are obliged to borrow money on 
their land. Everything is done very 
strictly and carefully in a business 
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Clean Seed and Grain 
Free Trial—Factory Prices 


Let us prove to you 
how youcanincrease @ 
your crops year after 
year and get bicher 
rices by using the Crop 
aker Fanning Mill— 
the only fanning mill 
thatruns on roller bear- f 
ings, the only machine@ 
that perfectly separates 
oats from wheat, oats 
from barley, tame gf 
oats from wild oats. J 
This great machine g 
also perfectly grades 

corn and Cleans all grass seeds. The \ 
Fanning 


iGrop Maker “ni 


is smooth running, light, easily operated and 

Will lastalifetime. Before you seil or 

plant a bushel of seed investi- 

gate our 30 duys free trial 

> offer. Our bed rock factory 

Y prices will put money wd ford 
ui 






























¥ pocket, Write for factsand par- 
/ ticulars. We willabsoiutely prove 
7 to you that the Crop Maker is 
Y the fanning mill you want and 
should bave. Ask for FREE BOOK. 


ST. PAUL FANNING MILL CO. 
Sta. 16 St. Paul, Minn. 











Our No. 190 Horizontal Barrel 
ie = Sprayer, sohdly built on skids, is shipped 
ready for work in orchard, garden or feld. 
Pump outside—all parts easy to get at. No 
waste of time; no unpleasant work with the 
hands in the solution trying to fix valves or 
king. No corrosion. eavy pressure, 

Timnily serviceable and satisfactory, 
Four row attachment. 

You must see this sprayer to know its 
value. Ask your dealer to show 
it. Write us for special 
lets. Complete line of 
farm, garden and or- 
chard tools hacked by 
76 years’ experience. 

Bateman M’f’g Co., \\7 
\\ Box, 4911 Grenloch, N.J.\ 
a ~ > 
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What Sprayer? 
Use the sprayer that does the most| 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.|Y 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—mos 
poweriul and efficient hand autfit. Ca; 
acity 4 gallons. For large sprayers— 
Brown's Non-clog Atomic Spray. Write 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. x 
The E.€.Brown(o., §7 day St.,Rochester,N.¥.!/\\\ 











I want you to send for my 1912 Catalogue— 
just issued. Every page —108 of them 
filled with special ofiers in price and 
Quality. Be sure to get my free 


Nursery and Seed Book 


written with my 26 years experi- 
ence—ior buymg Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and Farm Seed, 
Upland grown Aliaifa,Clover and 
Field Grass Seed, Seed Potatoes, 
Corn and Grain, Fruitand Forest 
Trees, Small Fruits and Flower- 
ingshrubs. Freight paid on $10 
tree orders. All Seeds Nebraska 
Standard. None better. 

German Nurseries and Seed House 

Box 2, Beatrice, Nebr. 
CARL SONDEREGGER, President 


GROW ALFALFA 
For Most Profit 


a _ Every seed we sell 
1s subject to strictest test 

as to purity and germination. Our 
Alfalfa is 98-99% pure. Weare in the heart of 
the Alialfa district and the largest handlers of 
Alfalfa seed in the United States. Last year 
we sold almost $200,000 worth. 

Alfalfa is the king of all forage crops and also the 
best ferti).zer of old and worn out land. Successful 
every where—from Maine to Mexico, from California to 
Florida, Alfalfa makes the best roughage for all kinds 
of farm stock. Write for prices. Investigate the 
merits of Sand Vetch and Sweet Clover, for hay and 
te tertilize. Prices on application. 


Griswold Seed Company 
169 South 10th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 















10c Oiler! 


1 6c pkt. mixed 
colors Petunias 

1 ide pkt. cxtra fine 
mised pansics 

1 100 pkt. giant sin- 
gie pinks, 

1 60 pkt. finest 

mixed poppics, 

80 cents worth for 

10 cents postpaid 

























CARFFS S23 2opn 
We paid $350.00 for the 10 ears 
winning the Grand Champion 
Sweepstakes prize at the Na- 
tional Corn Show. This is a 
record-beating price. We planted 
every kernel of these 10 ears on 
our own farm. Every corn grower 
will want to know the result, so we havea 
bookiet, nicely illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs of our growing corn fields, seed barns, 
residence, pile of ear corn harvested from 10 
seed ears,etc. As long as they last you may 
have one without cost if you are an actual corn 
grower or directly interested in corn crops. If 
ou would like some of the seed grown from 
hese 10 ears, we will tell you how to get it 
without cost. Seed and Fruit Catalog Free. 


W.N.SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 


SEED CORN WANTED 


Write me what yeu have to offer 


GEO. W. DeVAUL, Galesburg, Ill. 
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way, so there are scarcely ever any 
losses from careless business transac- 
tions. Money is let out on farm loans 
just a trifle cheaper than at home. 
Taxes are high. A teacher, for in- 
stance, who gets $400 a year, must pay 
nearly $35 of it in taxes. I was told 
that the farmer’s property and income 
was not taxed on as heavy a scale as 
this, however. 

To compare farming conditions here 
with those at home would be quite fu- 
tile; comparisons are odious, anyway. 
In the middle west, a young man with 
good health and judgment can live 
right and in a comparatively short 
while become independent. Here, 
even if the strictest economy be prac- 
ticed, it is very, very slow work, in- 
deed, to acquire a competence. And 
the people seem to be happy and con- 
tent, anyway, just so they are able to 
make both ends meet in this or that 
way. Food and raiment are enjoyed 
and seem to be worth while here, be- 
cause neither is easily acquired, while 
with us we oftentimes for wt that we 
are eating, and don’t care, anyway. We 
Iowa boys took these things more or 
less for granted; whoever thought ot 
such an unheard of thing as not get- 
ting three square meals a day, not to 
mention ever being short of a respect- 
able pair of pants. There are number- 
less people in this world who have to 
be satisfied with what we Hawkeye 
hayseeds pass by and scarcely notice! 
I’ve seen potato patches here on out- 
of-the-way places no larger than a bed 
room floor; if these same potato pro- 
ducers could plant one row of pota- 
toes under the wire fences, if only on 


| one of our smallest farms, they would 


consider themselves “strictly in it,” in 


| spite of torn fingers, wrecked clothing, 


obstructions and all. Remarkably 
enough, when these same careful, 
painstaking fellows come to America, 


| I’ve noticed they overlook the small 





things like so many of us do, and reach 
out for plums, with a whoop and hur- 
rah, in grand American fashion. If 
could reach the golden 
medium, i. e., the Norwegian farmer 
could become a little more active, up- 
to-date and aggressive, and the Amer- 
ican cousin not quite so restless and 
uneasy, but more inclined to try to 
make a paradise out of eighty acres 
rather than a future desert out of 640 
(careless farming), it would be well. 
In the height of the season farm labor- 
ers are paid from 50 to 75 cents a day; 
by the year, with board, 60 cents to 
$1.00. Hired girls get from $30 to $50 
a year. 

Talk about cousins! 
feel at home wherever I came, and 
met with the most considerate treat- 
ment from well-to-do and poor alike. I 
was deluged with coffee and sweet 
bread; meanwhile, I was sighing for 
coarse oat cakes and sour milk. They 
thought this too simple to set before 
an American, whom they evidently 
thought had eaten honey and sipped 
nectar all his life. They had heard 
nothing of our dyspepsia fiends over 
there. They were utterly dumbfound- 
ed to hear that I, being American 
born, could speak their language. They 
were not generally aware of the fact 
that the different nationalities from 
Europe keep up their native language, 
ordinarily, in the second and third 
generations, and even longer. All had 
either children, or brothers, or cou- 
sins, or friends, in America. And all 
wished to know something about the 
country, about their relatives, etc., 
etc. I was made to serve as an infor- 
mation bureau, being supposed to 
know something about every post- 
office, town or hamlet from Augusta, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 

They are interested in us Americans 
and realize that we are more or less 
successful, but they are under the im- 
pression that we are utterly fascinated 
by the dollar, striving for it by day 
and dreaming of it by night. I tried 
to make them understand that it is 
the power the dollar brings that the 
American is after, and, further, that 
Wwe are not a nation of miserly hoard- 
ers. I admitted to them that money 
is much misused, but that many have 
other interests besides money-getting, 
and, furthermore, that the dollar fiend 
is, luckily, not in the majority. I tried 
to let them know that our farmers, as 
a class, are sane and well balanced. It 
is a prevalent notion among a great 
many Europeans that the following old 
saying applies nicely to us Americans: 
“There are three things to take care 
of: Money, health and pocketbook.” 

There are now nearly as many Nor- 
wegians in the United States as in the 


I was made to 
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ae i Feed Your Crops Available Paieah 


Insoluble plant foods are cheap in the beginning but may be dear in the end. 
We feel good when we hear that the soil contains enough Potash to raise 5000 
crops, but we feel tired when we discover that it will take 1000 years or so to make 
it available. - We will be converted into plant food ourselves long before that. 

is less soluble in these acids than in the 


slightly alkaline waters of the best soils. A 


little soi] Potash becomes available yearly, but not enough to provide for profitable crops, 

Srops have two periods of Potash hunger. One just after germination and the other 
when starch formation is most rapid—when the grain is filling. Rational fertilization 
requires ample available Potash at these periods and if you provide it you will find that 
Potash Pays. Send for our pamphlet on making fertilizers, 


German Kali Works, Inc. 
Continenta! Building, Baltimore Monadnock Bleek, Chicago 93 Nassau Street, New York 


40,000 Farmers Pan 


You can handle your crop economically—and properly—by 
using the Aspinwall planter, the first and best self-operat- 7 
ing Potato Planter in the worid—without an equal anywhere, (& 


The Aspinwall Potato Planter No. 3 mits.7cs'7. 
able. One mancanrunit. Built on honor, of highest grade mate- 

rials. Works perfectly under all circumstances. Will handle whole 
e or small. (We also make efficient Spraying Outfits for 
Ask for our sprayer catalog including valuabie formulas.) Send 
Gress NOW. —aaSPINWALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
435 Sabin Street, Jackson, Mich., U.S. A.—Canadiar Faetory, Guelph, Ont. 
Worid’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery, 

Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, Diggers, Sorters 


The acids derived from green manure may 
make insoluble phosphaie of lime more avail- 
able. But the feldspathic Potash in the soil 


















































every purpose, 
name and ad- 

























bushels hung on wire hangers. Germination perfect. All Seed ship 
on ten day’s approval. »Grown on the best landin the United States for 
maturing seed. All seed scientifically bred. Standard varieties. Improved 
Boone County White, White Dent, Favorite White, Special Bred Reid's Yellow 
‘Dent and Improved Leaming ( Yellow). Every ear carefully examined before 
crating or shelling. Shelled corn hand tipped and graded. Write today 


for fine illustrated catalog—FREE! 
Dept. Js Mason Gity, lil. 
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Good gardeners 
are those who 
raise good flow- 





argest seed corn firm in the world. Two mammoth plants. 
Large force of men gathering seed September 19. Thousands of 





old mother country. It is interesting 
to note that these people, who at home 
could scarcely support themselves, 
and who had to fetch part of their 
breadstuffs from abroad, now own in- 
numerable farms in the best portions 





of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, North and ers and — ee 
South Dakota, whence they supply, flowers and vegetables co 


from good see We pro- 
duce good seeds—the infer- 
ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 


according to numbers, perhaps more | 
than any other foreign nationality, 
foodstuffs to the world. Some of their 








wheat, meat, leather and other arti- 
cies are bought even by their own yma ee ge 
mother country. Norway may well be 
proud of her emigrated sons and 
daughters. They send hundreds of 


thousands of dollars back to her in 
gifts annually, and their combined 
properties in their adopted land 
amount to old Norway’s complete val- Great 
uation, I daresay, several times over. Crops 
And we may add that they are not! @f 
only money-makers, but home-makers 
as well, being lovers of culture and re- 
tinement. 





TRAWBERRIES 


And HOW to GROW THEM 


8 a complete treatise on 
strawberry culture written 
by America’s greateststraw- 
berry expert. Indorsed by 
agricultural colleges and 
strawberry growersofhigh- 
est authority. Government 

reports show that straw- 
berries yield more dollars 
peracre and give quicker 








CANADA FIELD PEAS IN THE 


SOUTH. 


A western Kentucky correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like to have some informa- 
tion about Canada field peas. Where See 


can I obtain them? Can we grow them he E 2 a 


in western Kentucky and have .them 
Our Cnoice Iowa Seeds are backed by a reputation of 
; West. 8,500 


returns thanany other crop. 
Get our book and learn 
how. ‘'S FREE! 








ready to pasture in May or June? Are 
they similar in protein to cowpeas and 
soy beans?” 47 years. Largest establishment in the 

The Canada field pea is particularly acres in seed growing, 14 departments in cherge of 
adapted to northern conditions. We! § $f Garden and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Nursery 
understand, however, that it has given | f Stock. Foultry Supplies, etc: Ask tor ac0Py Of our 
quite good results when sown with oats 1OWA SEED CO., 
in the southern states, for pig or sheep 
pasture, or for soiling purposes. Yes, 
the field pea, being a legume, is very 
similar to the cowpea and soy bean in Seed catalog time” is here and | have 
its high content of protein. Any of a beauty with colored illustrations and a free 
the northern seed companies who ad- roposition with cash prizes which you will 
vertise in Wallaces’ Farmer each ™ inter i 
spring should be able to supply Can- 
ada field pea seed. In large quantities 
Canada field peas might be bought di- 
rect from the growers in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota or Canada. 


Dept. D 9 DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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BEET PULP. 


A northern Iowa correspondent 


writes: 

“what is the feeding value of beet 
pulp? I would like to know whether 
freezing hurts it or not. Is it a safe 
feed through the winter for breeding 
stock and brood sows?” 

Wet beet pulp is very similar to 
corn silage, and experiments have 
proved that, pound for pound of dry 
matter, the two are practically equal. 
A ton of ordinary wet beet pulp con- 
tains, however, nearly twice as much 
water as a ton of corn silage; con- 
sequently, it takes nearly two tons of 
beet pulp to equal in feeding value 
one ton of corn silage. In each one 
hundred pounds of wet beet pulp there 
are five-tenths of a pound of muscle 
builder, and seven and seven-tenths 
pounds of the heat and fat formers. 
At the experiment stations beet pulp 
has given excellent results as feed 
for all kinds of fattening stock, as well 
as for dairy cows. The indications 
are that for ordinary feeding purposes 
ten pounds of the wet pulp equal five 
pounds of silage, or two and eight- 
tenths pounds of alfalfa hay, or one 
pound of corn. 

On account of the freight rates, wet 
beet pulp can not, of course, be used 
with profit at any great distance from 
a sugar factory. At a cost of $1.50 a 
ton, we would regard wet beet pulp 
as an economical feed for all kinds of 
stock, but especially for fattening 
stock and dairy cows. 

Wet beet pulp ferments and sours 
quickly. For stock feeding purposes 
it does not lose palatability, but some 
of the food compounds are destroyed 
in the process. Frozen feed of any 
sort does not, as a rule, give good sat- 
isfaction in stock feeding. As to how 
much freezing would hurt beet pulp, 
we can not say. Where the stuff is 
fed in large quantities during the win- 
ter, we understand that it is generally 
piled in large masses and covered 
with straw and earth to keep out the 
frost. 

Beet pulp is a feed similar in com- 
position to corn and corn silage, and 
consequently it is well to use, espe- 
cially for growing stock and dairy 
cows, considerable amounts of feed 
rich in muscle building material, such 
as oil meal, cottonseed meal and bran. 





NEW YORK PIG RATION. 


A New York boy writes: 
“T notice that you figure out balanced 


‘rations for stock for your readers. Will 


you kindly figure out for us the best 
ration for growing pigs. We had sev- 
en fall pigs which we fed a mixture of 
corn meal two bags, mill feed one bag, 
sprouts one bag, and some sweet milk. 
The bags were of about the same size. 
Three of the pigs died. A neighbor 
told us that he thought the trouble was 
caused by feeding the sprouts. We 
have fed them for years, with no ap- 
parent bad results. What is your 
opinion about the sprouts? Malt 
sprouts cost $2 per ton, corn meal 
$1.65 per hundred, and mill feed is 
$1.60. What shall we feed pigs with- 
out pasture, but with a little skim- 
milk? What shall we feed when we 
have no milk? If it advisable to feed 
sprouts, and if you can work them in 
to advantage, please do so. Please 
name any kind of feed you wish. The 
sick pigs when we first noticed them 
displayed a lack of appetite, and then 
would sit back upon their haunches 
and act most of the time as if throw- 
ing a bun off of their noses. When 
they died, they bled some from the 
nose. It was only a few days after 
being taken sick that they died. What 
Was the cause?” 


We have never fed malt sprouts to 
pigs in Iowa, but think that they would 
be poor pig feed. They are bulkier, 
even, than bran, and most pig feeders 
consider that bran is too bulky to be 
fed in large quantities to growing pigs. 
A good thing about malt sprouts is 
that they are rich in muscle-building 
material, being a half richer than eith- 
er bran or shorts in this respect. For 
Some reason, most kinds of stock do 
not take to malt sprouts readily. Ex- 
periments have proved that the yare 
best adapted for feeding to dairy cows, 
but even to them we would not give 
more than two or three pounds daily 
per cow. 

It can not be certainly stated. that 
the malt sprouts caused the death of 
these pigs, but there is a possibility 
that they did so, At any rate, we would 





drop the sprouts either entirely out of 
the ration, or would feed them in but 
very small amounts. The symptoms as 
described by our correspondent indi- 
cate nervous or digestive trouble of 
some kind. From his description we 
judge that the malt sprouts may be the 
cause, but it would be well to make an 
examination of the dead pigs, giving 
especial attention to the brain and the 
spinal cord, to see if parasites were 
causing the trouble. 

An excellent ration for these pigs 
without malt sprouts could be made by 
mixing sixty pounds of corn, seventeen 
pounds of oats, ten pounds of shorts, 
eight pounds of tankage, and five 
pounds of oil meal. Some of these 
feeds are probably not available in 
New York, but unless our correspond- 
ent gives us a list of feeds which he 
can secure, We can give him no better 
advice. 





EVERY FARMER HIS OWN 
PAINTER. 


Any man can do an average job of 
painting, and can thereby not only im- 
prove the appearance of his place, but 
can add greatly to the durability of 
the buildings. 

The average farmer, if there is such 
a thing, seems to think that paint is 
used solely for ornament, and he is of 
all men most keenly practical—he es- 
chews what he regards as an unprofit- 
able luxury. It is perhaps the rule 
rather than the exception in some sec- 
tions to see houses and agricultural 
implements sadly in need of paint. 

Of course paint does improve the 
appearance of property, but it is far 
more useful as a protector rather than 
as an ornament. The expenditure of a 
small amount of money and time in 
painting a valuable piece of farm ma- 





chinery or a building will add greatly 
to the length of its life. Another use- 
ful object accomplished by painting is 
the improved sanitary conditions of 
buildings and outhouses. The cost of 
such work is small, the necessary 
equipment not expensive, and with 
proper care will last a long time. 


In order to supply information that 
will enable the farmer to purchase the 
paint economically and apply it intel- 
ligently and to the best advantage, Sec- 
retary Wilson caused experts in the 
Bureau of Chemistry to investigate the 
subject and prepare Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 474, calling attention to the eco- 
nomic importance of painting farm 
buildings and equipment, and giving 
details as to the cost, purchase and 
care of brushes, cost of the ingredients 
needed, how to mix and apply them. 


Paint conveys to the casual reader 
the idea of a mixture of pigment with 
linseed oil, but the general conception 
of the word includes both whitewash 
and calcimine, but not varnish, and the 
bulletin gives several very valuable 
recipes for. making both of those excel- 
lent coatings for both the out and in- 
side of buildings. 


The secretary, in addition to urging 
the proper use of paints for both use- 
ful and ornamental purposes, for he 
does not think anything too good or 
attractive for the farm homes, empha- 
sized several precautions: ‘Do not use 
any paint containing compounds of lead 
about stables or outbuildings where 
the fumes from decaying organic mat- 
ter occur, since these gases are likely 
to darken the lead paints. Do not use 
with lead compounds any pigment that 
may liberate compounds of sulphur. 
For example, ultramarine blue, while 
it contains sulphur in a form in which 
it may be set free, is a beautiful and 





very permanent blue, and may be used 
with zinc white, but should not be used 
with white lead or any other lead pig- 
ments. Prussian blue, on the contrary, 
does. not contain sulphur, and may be 
used with lead pigments. 

“Remember that turpentine and ben- 
zine are very inflammable, and espe- 
cial precautions should be taken not to 
bring paint containing these substances 
near any light or open fire. 

“Many pigments are poisonous, and 
the workman should be particularly 
careful to remove all paint stains from 
the skin, and not under any circum- 
stances to allow any of it to get into 
his mouth. A man should not eat in 
the same clothes in which he has been 
painting, and before eating should not 
only change his clothes, but wash all 
paint stains from his skin. It is not 
advisable to use turpentine or benzine 
in removing paint stains from the 
hands, but by oiling thoroughly with 
linseed oil, or, in fact, any fatty oil, 
and then thoroughly washing with soap 
the paint may be removed, provided it 
has not been allowed to dry too thor- 
oughly on the hands.” 





MEASURING SHREDDED CORN 
STOVER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would you measure shredded 
corn stover in the barn?” 

We do not know the measurements 
of a ton of shredded corn stover. Any 
of our readers who can tell us this will 
do us a favor. Ordinary hay runs about 
450 cubic feet to the ton, and shredded 
corn stover is doubtless considerably 
lighter. It has been our habit to esti- 
mate shredded corn stover by the acre, 
figuring on about two tons of the sto- 
ver for each acre of ordinarily good 
corn. 
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An Interesting and Important Question 








We have seldom received a more in- 
teresting and important question than 
is stated in the following: 

“A farmer about to retire from act- 
ive service on a 160-acre farm, that 
has been well kept up in fertility and 
is in a high state of productivity, and 
that has all the modern labor-saving 
machinery installed in the house as 
well as for the farm work, desires to 
awaken a greater interest in farming 
in his two boys, about twenty and 
twenty-one years of age. He does not 
want the old homestead, with its pleas- 
ant surroundings and precious associa- 
tions, to pass into the hands of total 
strangers. He wants to form some 
sort of a partnership which shall in- 
clude himself, his wife and their two 
sons. The boys are boys of fair edu- 
cation as farm boys go, with school- 
ing little beyond the common school. 
Both have circled the earth, one as a 
tourist, and the other with “Bob” 
Evans. Although industrious and well 
behaved, they still lack that interest 
in farming which is necessary to make 
that business a success. Despite the 
short courses and other encourage- 
ments, they still prefer the sporting 
pages of a newspaper to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and are fascinated more by 
the automobile than the corn show. 
How can the attractions be reversed? 

“The plan is to form a partnership 
of the four above-named parties, obli- 
gating themselves in a written con- 
tract, by which each one, after receiv- 
ing a satisfactory salary, will receive 
a certain per cent of the net proceeds 
of the farm. The farm, with all its 
chattels, is owned by the father, and 
has no encumbrances. It is largely a 
live stock farm, where butter is made 
a specialty. The annual gross receipts 
range about four. thousand dollars. 
The boys have no assets except their 
services and good will. What would 
be a fair arrangement between the 
four parties, that would stimulate a 
greater interest on the part of the 
boys to stay on the farm? How should 
each share in the net proceeds or the 
losses? 

“The above is a typical case, as such 
cases exist in great numbers over the 
land, and I think a reply with your 
suggestions would be of great interest 
to the readers of your paper.” 

There are a great many farmers in 
the central west who have this prob- 
lem to solve: How to interest their 
boys in farm life. In fact, it is one 
of the big problems of the age. Now, 
the problem of our correspondent is 
not peculiar to this farm, but, as he 
says, is typical over our land. 

He has a couple of boys, good boys, 
just about coming of age, who would 
rather read the baseball and sporting 
news of a penny newspaper or yellow 
journal than read the good, wholesome 
and profitable instructions of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer; who would rather race 
over the country at a twenty or thirty- 
mile gait in an automobile than attend 
a corn-judging school. Now, this is 
not surprising. Boys with red blood 
in them want to expend their surplus 
energy somehow. They are deeply in- 
terested in sports; and there are few 
people, either men or women, who do 
not lose their heads when they get into 
an automobile. They have just the 
same feeling that we had when a boy, 
When the great ambition of our life 
Was to be a locomotive engineer. We 
wanted to feel the sense of power 
that a man has when he gets his hands 
on the throttle of an engine. It used 
to give us a thrill every time we saw 
an engineer on his seat, and we wished 
that we were in his place instead of 
plowing corn or digging potatoes. We 
presume our correspondent’s boys are 
just like other boys in that respect. It 
is quite natural, and a boy is by no 
means necessarily a bad boy because 
he feels that way. 

In another sense the problem is com- 
plicated for our correspondent. He 
has allowed these boys to see too 
much of the world. One has been 
around the world in a battleship, an- 
other as a tourist, and to do that they 
must have started out when they were 
kids. Now, the mistake he has made 
is in allowing these boys to become 
affected with “wanderlust” before they 
were settled down to the business of 
life. Every boy we have ever talked 
to wants to go across the ocean. To 
be frank «bout it, we had this ambi- 





tion ourselves, and a wise father put 
the notion out of our head by telling 
us that we were not old enough to 
really get the benefit of a trip to Eu- 
rope, even though visiting among 
friends. 

Now, what shall this farmer do? He 
must put it up to his boys to determine 
what they are going to do as a life 
work. If they are going to be farmers, 
they will have to settle down with a 
dogged determination to learn the 
business, football or no football, and 
to use the automobile mainly as an 
accessory and help in the work of 
farming, which in a great many cases 
it really is. 

We are frank to say that we cau 
not suggest a lease of any kind that 
will inspire the boys with this notion. 
They must get their inspiration first. 
After they have concluded to take hold 
of this farm in grim earnest, they will 
soon settle the equities in a lease. They 
must have a session with themselves 
and determine what they are going to 
do. If they do not like the farm, and 
are not interested in farming, there 
is not much use in trying to make 
farmers out of them. 

Possibly it might be a good thing to 
put them on their own resources. Let 
them earn their own money for a 
while, and they may learn by experi- 
ence the solemn truth that for a man 
in good health, situated as these boys 
are, there is no better thing that they. 
can possibly do than to stay on the 
home farm, and make their father and 
mother happy the rest of their lives. 

It is nothing strange for a boy who 
has things all laid out for him, and 
has the very best of opportunities, to 
get this “wanderlust,’”’ a desire to see 
this great, big world. It is really nat- 
ural; and yet it is one of those things 
that will stand in the way of his per- 
manent success in life, whether he 
goes at farming or anything else. Un- 
less a man makes good by thirty-five, 
he is not very likely to make good at 
all; and to make good by thirty-five 
he should begin when he is twenty 
and put in fifteen years of good, solid 
work, no matter whether he farms or 
is engaged in any of the professions 
or in business. This is the condition 
of success. 

There are plenty of boys who have 
no capital but their bare hands, who 
will work out until they save enough 
money to become renters; then will 
rent and finally own just as good farms 
as their fathers have. Unless his boys 
enter into a solemn session with them- 
selves and with each other, they will 
not be able to give their children as 
good an opportunity as their father is 
offering them. 

Success with boys—and we know we 
are writing for thousands of boys sim- 
ilarly, though perhaps not all so favor- 
ably situated—will be greatly helped 
if fathers in the neighborhood will 
study how to develop a real social life 
in the country. We are satisfied that 
the lack of this drives more boys to 
town than anything else; and we 
might say the same of girls: for man 
is a social creature and will have so- 
ciety of some kind and in some way. 

There are sections of the country 
here and there where farm life is ideal | 
and there is no trouble about keeping 
the young folks on the farm. There 
are other sections where the farm life 
is anything but ideal. We mean now 
the community life; for in the case of 
this correspondent the home life 
would seem to be perfect; but there 
are sections where community social 
life is so lacking that boys flee from 
the farm as from a pestilence. We can 
not very much blame them; for we 
have but one life to live on this earth, 
and it is natural to want it to be as 
satisfactory a life as possible. Take 
it all in all, no better life can be of- 
fered than life on a good farm with 
its fertility maintained, with all the 
conveniences in the home, and labor- 
saving appliances on the farm: but if 
a man has no taste for that kind of a 
life, then about the only thing left to 
do is to let him start out bare-handed 
and try making a better living by his 
own exertions. There is nothing that 
will take the nonsense and most of the 
actual badness out of a boy so quickly 
or so thoroughly as good, steady work 
in some line; and all the more quickly 
and thoroughly if in some line like 








farming, which has a certain future, 


and gives room for the exercise of 
brain as well as brawn. 





COTTONSEED MEAL FOR FATTEN- 
ING HORSES. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT have been trying for some time 
to find out the proper amount of cot- 
tonseed meal to feed to horses which 
are being fattened for market. Can 
you enlighten me?” 

The amount of cottonseed meal to 
use depends largely upon what rough- 
age and grain feed are given. If the 
roughage were alfalfa and consider- 
able amounts of oats and bran were 
being fed in addition to corn, we would 
not use more than a pound of cotton- 
seed meal per head daily. If, however, 
the roughage were timothy hay, prairie 
hay, corn stover, or oat straw, and the 
only grain fed were corn, two pounds 
of cottonseed meal would probably 
give better results than a_ smaller 
amount. We would not feed over two 
and one-half pounds of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. Great care should be 
taken to start the animals gradually. 
Those horse feeders who have used 
cottonseed meal and oil meal have 
found that the cheapest results are 
generally secured by feeding the sup- 
plementary feed only during the last 
sixty days of the feeding period. 
Either cottonseed meal or oil meal 
should bring gloss and finish to the 
hair and hide. 





BRINE POISONING HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me if a strong 
brine is poisonous to hogs? I have 
some fall pigs which I have been feed- 
ing corn, oats and skim-milk. By acci- 
dent some brine from an ice cream 
freezer was put in their feeding 
trough. I could not see that they had 
drunk much of it, but the next day 
several of them died. When we first 
noticed .uat something was wrong with 
them, -uey would go around in a circle 
wit. cheir heads turned in. Then final- 
ly they would fall over and die in con- 
vulsions.” 

The state veterinary department in- 
forms us that brine sometimes poisons 
hogs and sometimes does not. Just 
how it causes the trouble is not 
known. Apparently it affects both the 
digestive and nervous systems. In this 





case the symptoms .of the hogs going 
around in a circle with their heads 
turned in would indicate that the nery. 
ous system was affected. It may be 
of course, that the brine did not cause 
the trouble at all, but that there was 
some nervous derangement. A treat. 
ment which sometimes helps’ pigs go 
affected is to give to each 100-pound 
pig a tablespoonful of castor oil, and 
follow this up as soon as the bowels 
have become loosened, with a table. 
spoonful of cod liver oil and twenty. 
five drops of tincture of chloride of 
iron, given in a thin slop twice a day, 





A RABBIT TRAP. 


The Kansas experiment station hag 
found that a barrel properly fitted up 
makes a good rabbit trap. The barrel 
is sunk in the ground level with the 
surface. Then the head of the barre] 
is made slightly smaller than the top 
and fixed so that it will swing freely on 
a rod or old broomstick. Bait in the 
shape of pieces of apple or grains of 
corn is placed on the outer edge of 
the cover, and when the rabbit tries to 
get them the lid tips up and he slides 
down. The cover comes back. One 
side is made heavier than the other, 
and this heavy side is prevented from 
tipping by a nail or bolt attached to 
the side of the barrel near the top. 





UNEXPECTED POTATO CROP, 


The following interesting report 
comes from the state farm, near Fort 
Madison, Iowa: 

“Last spring, when Supervisor Hoff- 
meister, of the state farm, set out the 
six and one-half acres of potatoes, he 
tried to make the season’s yield a big 
one by careful cultivation. The farm 
force was employed when necessary, 
and the potatoes were cultivated care- 
fully regardless of the dryness of the 
weather. Just preceding the last rains 
—at the end of a long dry spell—it 
was thought that there would be no 
potatoes at all, as there were no tops 
or roots. Fearing that there would be 
no potato crop, sweet corn was planted 
between the rows, which might be 
available later for fodder, if not for 
roasting ears. But the rains came, and 
the floods descended, and the potatoes 
grew, re-blossomed, and the yield is 
estimated at near 200 bushels to the 
acre. 
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Why Not Work the Stallion? 








One would suppose, to look at the 
draft stallions throughout the western 
country, that we were keeping them 
for beef purposes instead of for rais- 
ing work horses. Not one draft stal- 
lion in a hundred, and perhaps we 
would be safe in saying not one draft 
stallion in a thousand, knows the feel 
of a collar or breast strap. They are 
kept in box stalls, sometimes with a 
small yard adjoining in which to exer- 
cise, taken out every day or so during 
the season, and paraded up and down 
the road at the end of a lead strap, 
but are never put to anything in the 
way of useful work. Why is it? What 
do we raise draft horses for if not to 
work, and how can we raise the best 
work horses unless their sires and 
dams work? How can the draft stal- 
lion be kept in good health during the 








year when he is not on the stand if he 
is not given regular exercise, and what 
better way to give regular exercise 
than to teach him to work in the har- 
ness and let him do the light work 
around the farm. The percentage of 
foals got by the average draft stallion 
is very much below what it ought to 
be, and probably one great reason for 





several months. He is now five years 
old, and a very satisfactory work horse 
wherever I wish to use him, and at all 
kinds of farm work. He is in the har- 
ness winter and summer. He is fed in 
much the same way that the other 
work horses are fed, except that his 
grain ration is largely oats with some 
bran and oil meal during the breeding 
season. During the breeding season 
he is not allowed clover hay, and very 
little alfalfa hay. During the fall and 
winter months he has any kind of 
good, clean feed that is raised on the 
farm. 

“I like to work the stallion because 
it is good advertising for a good horse. 
The stallion that works generally has: 
better care, better and more regular 
feed, and is easier to handle. In addi- 











tion, when he is at work he is not 


OWNED BY J. A. GRING, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA. 


forming bad habits that an idle horse 
is likely to contract. I think also that 
when a horse is worked and is liber- 
ally fed, he is in the best of breeding 
condition. I would rather work my 
stallion on the farm, breed fewer 
mares, get a larger percentage of colts, 
and be at home, where I can look after 
other farm interests at the same time.” 








this is the lack of systematic exercise 
or work. Fortunately, here and there 
over the country are owners of stal- 
lions who have caught on, and who are 
giving their horses regular work, to 
the benefit of the horse and to the sat- 
isfaction of his owner. We publish 
herewith pictures of two such stal- 
lions. One of them is owned by Rob- 
ert Means, of Brown county, Illinois, 
who writes as follows: 

“I bought this horse when he was 
past two years old, and broke him to 
work the fall after I got him. He was 
no more trouble to break than any 
strong, well-fed draft colt, except that 
he would nip the other horse when 
standing. To prevent this, I used a 





jockey stick on him at intervals for 











OWNED BY ROBERT MEANS, ILLINOIS. 


An Iowa farmer who has had similar 
experience is Mr. J. O. Gring, of Dal- 
las county, Iowa. Mr. Gring writes: 

“With regard to my stallion, will say 
that he is an imported Percheron horse: 
weighing around 1,850 in ordinary 
flesh. He was one of a group of five 
which won at the International in the 
fall of 1908. The first two years I had 
him I rode him about four to six miles 
eevry day during the season, and about 
three miles during the remaining part 
of the year. A year ago I finally got 
a collar large ehough for him, and 
since that time I have been wo-cking 
him. I find that I can work him with 
any mare or gelding that I wish to, 
without any trouble at all. He, had 
never been worked until he was a six- 


year-old, unless it was on the other 
side of the water. The first season I 
got seventy colts from ninety-four 
mares, and the next year about sixty 
colts from eighty mares. This year I 
have bred him to 108 mares, and I 
think I will get about eighty-five per 
cent. Working saves me a good deal 
of time and many a cold ride. I am 
using him to husk corn now. I used 
him in threshing, on the disk, and ev- 
erywhere, except that I never aim to 
get him real warm or very tired. In 
the hot weather I always used him in 
the morning, and if it got too hot I 
would always unhitch him about nine 
.or ten o’clock. He has never missed 
a feed since I have had him, nor has 
he ever been sick. I feed oats and 


bran, and when I can I feed green corn, 
green oats, and let him eat along the 
roadside if I have time.” 











AMERICAN Y FARM GATE 


You, Mr, Farmer, your wife or chil- 
dren, don’t have to lift an American 
Farm Gate when you want to open it. 
Just release the catch, and the end rises 
automatically (it lifts itself). No tug- 
ging, no lugging. Works easiest, lasts a 
lifetime—but costs no more, Invented by 
the first manufacturer of steel farm gates. 

Before you buy a single gate for your 
farm, write us for price list of American 
Farm Gates. It will be real economy. 
Steel or wood, painted or galvanized, all 
styles self- -lifting. 


Reliable Agents Wanted 


AMERICAN FARM GATE COMPANY, 
4603 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Peoria. 
Illinois. 
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STEEL WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
\ you look and feel like an Up- 
| To-Date farmer. You can do 
A) more work without being so tired, 

4 and youcando so much of your 
work alone with the Low-Down 
Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 18 Havana, Iil, 
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LAND INVESTMENTS 








Many of our readers ask us questions 
which no man could answer unless he 
were endowed with supreme wisdom: 
and, in addition, the gift of prophecy. 
For example, a central lowa farmer 
who hag sold his farm, and is worth in 
the neighborhood of $8,000, writes us: 

“Do. you think land at present prices 
has reached the top? Do you think 
that fair land within a mile of 
station at $145 an acre would be a good 
investment? Would you advise me to 
leave Iowa and buy cheaper land? 
What do you think of the land in the 
eastern states? Could a western man 
adapt himself to the conditions there?” 

Not being gifted with a knowledge 
of the future, nor knowing our corre- 
spondent intimately, we can not answer 
any of these questions. This letter, 
however, gives us an opportunity of 
saying something that perhaps ought 
to be said about land investments. 

If the problem were merely one of 
dollarg and cents, if the accumulation 
of money were the chief end of the 
farmer, We could answer some of these 
questions in a general way. We do not 
believe that good land in the best parts 
of lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska or Minnesota has reached its 
limit. As we have pointed out for a 
quarter of a century, the babies (bless 
their little hearts ) will keep coming, 
although they are not coming as fast 
as they were twenty-five years ago. The 
government has now parted with near- 
ly all of its land that is worth home- 
steading or purchasing. We have al- 
ready reached a point when it will take 7 
nearly all of our products to feed our 
own people, including the babies born 
in the United States and the foreigners 
coming in to the number of about a 
million a year in prosperous times. Fur- 
thermore, the waste of soil fertility is 
still going on. Hence, speaking broad- 
ly and largely, agriculture must pay 
better in the future than it has in the 
past, and therefore land, good land, is 
a safe proposition at normal current 
prices almost anywhere. 

We would not say, however, that 
there may not be a recession in the 
price of farm land due to possible busi- 
ness derangement, to short crops, forc- 
ing men who are in debt to put their 
land on the market and take what they 
can get for it. Good land is as good 
an investment at a fair price as any- 
thing else in this world; but the man 
who would buy it must be in shape to 
hold it through possible years of ad- 
versity. 

We have no doubt there are places, 
looking at it from the standpoint of dol- 
lars and cents alone, where a man 
could make money by leaving Iowa and 
buying cheaper land. We have no doubt 
he could make more money in some 
parts of Iowa than in sections where 
land sells for $145 an acre. This in- 
volves a change in social and possibly 
religious surroundings, however, and 
this must be taken into consideration. 
There are men who can go into the 
best parts of the eastern states, buy 
land at very low prices considering the 
improvements, and get more land value 
for the same money than they can in 
the best paris of the west; but whether 
they can get the value out of the land 
depends on whether they can adapt 
themselves to the conditions there. 
Some men can and some men can not. 
Some men have done it and are satis- 
fied; others are disappointed and wish 
they were back home. 

There are quite a number of things 
to be considered in buying land any- 
where. One is the quality of the land, 
and this is not always apparent to a 
man the first time he sees it. Some 
farmers think that black soil is always 
good soil, and that there is little value 
in red clay or white clay. A black soil 
on account of its physical condition 
may not be a good soil. Some of the 
best soils we have ever seen were red 
clay, yellow clay, and white clay. The 
color really has nothing to do with it 
exeept as it may indicate the supply 
of humus in the soil. The appearance 
ofthe surface is not always an indica- 
tion ‘of the quality of the land. The 
Sibsoil is just as important as the top 
soll. No man ought to buy a farm with- 
wut first supplying himself with an 
@tQger and ascertaining the quality of 
the subsoil, whether open, porous clay, 
joint clay, sand, gravel, gumbo or hard- 
pan. We have kept many men out of 
frouble by urging them to take an 
= _—- 








auger with them when they went into 
a new country to buy land. 

Again, transportation and markets 
are a very important consideration. No 
matter how rich the farm may be, both 
topsoil and subsoil, if there is no mar- 
ket for the products of the land and no 
prospective market, the land is com- 
paratively worthless for the present. 
Transportation has a great deal to do 
with markets, and therefore in mak- 
ing land investments these questions 
must be taken into very serious con- 
sideration. Where you have a large 
stretch of land capable of producing 
anything that the world wants, there 
is no question but what transportation 
will come; but we may have to wait 
a long while for it—ten years, twenty 
years, sometimes longer. 

There is another consideration that 
framers frequently overlook, namely, 
the fitness of the farm for the line of 
farming to which he is accustomed. 
One can not very well afford to throw 
away the experience of a lifetime. If 
a man, for example, has been trained 
all his life to grow corn or corn and 
livestock, he would have to throw 
away most of this experience if he 
went in to a country that did not grow 
corn or something of the same nature. 
The corn belt farmer will find himself 
in some trouble if he should go into 
the cotton belt, and could utilize only 
that portion of his experience that en- 
abled him to put the soil into proper 
physical condition. This would be as 
valuable for growing cotton as for 
corn; but when it comes to dealing 
with labor to which he is not accus- 
tomed, he will find himself in trouble. 
A man who can manage help in the 
corn belt may find himself in a sea of 
trouble if he undertakes to handle ne- 
groes in the cotton belt. Again, the 
corn belt farmer will have an oppor- 
tunity to get wisdom very fast if he 
undertakes to raise fruit and vege- 
tables in some section of the country 
where these are the only crops. 

There are a good many lines of 
business comprehended under the gen- 
eral name of farming. The farmer 
from the corn belt would make a very 
poor fist in undertaking to clear up 
cut-over timber land in the north or 
the south. It would take some years 
to learn how to do it successfully, and 
he had better let somebody else do the 
clearing, and pay the additional price 
for land fit for the plow. 

Making money is not the sole end 
of the farmer; really, it is incidental. 
The great thing for which he lives is 
to bring up his family in the right 
way. If he is a Christian, he will con- 
sider a good while before he buys land 
in a community where there is no 
church, no church people, no Sabbath 
observance, and where vice abounds. 
No matter how rich the land, or how 
good the markets or how great his fit- 
ness for handling that kind of land, 
he will make a mistake if he-risks the 
welfare of his children for this world 
and the next for the sake of cutting 
up well after he is dead and leaving 
them a farm apiece. Even laying reli- 
gious considerations aside, no man 
likes to go, or should like to go, where 
the society is not congenial, and where 
he can not have good neighbors. We 
have known two cases where the 
whole future of the price of land and 
the comfort of living was marred by 
the fact that years before there had 
been a murder in each of the neighbor- 
hoods. The best people avoided them, 
simply because they feared that condi- 
tions were such that they could not 
safely trust their families to that en- 
vironment. 

Again, it is very unsafe to buy land 
in a new country on the representa- 
tions of speculators or land agents. He 
must not only see the land for himself, 
but must see it under circumstances 
that will enable him to form a judg- 
ment not only as to the value of the 
land, but as to the social and religious 
environment. It is safe to go even 
farther than this:. There are people, 
really goed people, to whose society 
we do not care to entrust our children 
or ourselves. They may differ from 
us in sentiment, in religious: views, in 
educational matters. They may be as 
hear right as we are, but so different 
that we are not likely t6 be at home 
in their locality. 

In buying land much depends on the 
estimate in which the farmer is held 


by other classes in that community. 





There are portions of the New England 
states where the land is good, the mar- 
kets excellent, and yet the farmer is 
regarded as “only a farmer,” and does 
not have the social and business stand- 
ing that he does in the corn belt. The 
corn belt farmer may have to grin and 
bear a good deal before he adapts him- 
self to that environment. 

In conclusion, we do not want to 
give anybody advice as to where to 
buy land. We can only advise them 
what to look for when they do buy it. 
What will suit one man may not suit 
another at all. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of making money, but with the 
man who is married or expects to be, 
a question where he can to the best 
advantage develop character in his 
children. That, after all, is the main 
thing. Many a man by changing loca- 
tions has succeeded in adding mate- 
rially and possibly enormously to his 
wealth, and yet has utterly failed in 
securing the well-being, which is the 
old idea of wealth, of his family, and 
has good cause for regret. We once 
turned down the finest opportunity we 
ever had to make money on the rise 
of land, because we were not willing 
to trust a family of young children to 
the environment as it was at that time. 
We have never had cause to regret 
our decision. 





CORN STALK POISONING. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We lost eight head of cattle, and 
the veterinary said it was corn stalk 
poisoning, and that we must keep our 
cattle out of the stalk fields or we would 
lose them all. We kept them out, and 
after a few days lost no more. These 
cattle died very soon after we discov- 
ered them sick, generally in about two 
hours. A veterinary could do nothing 
for them. Now, is this field of corn 
stalks so poisoned that it is unsafe to 
pasture any more this winter? Some 
men tell me that after it is well frozen, 
the acid which causes poisoning is 
killed and it is safe to pasture. This 
field has been in clover pasture for 
sheep. Is clover ground more apt to 
have corn stalk poisoning? It was 
spring plowed. I would like to find out 
the cause, if possible, as_our field 
seems to be the only one in the neigh- 
borhood. All the adjoining farmers are 
pasturing their fields and have had no 
losses. I have heard of no other case 
in the county. Some claim that they 
never have corn stalk poisoning on fall 
plowing, and others that it comes only 
on very strong ground.” 

Corn stalk poisoning is a very mys- 
terious disease, the exact cause of 
which no one knows. The only abso- 
lutely sure way of utilizing the corn 





stalks and at the same time avoiding 
all possibility of loss, is to cut them 
and either feed from the shock or from 
the silo. Yes, there is a possibility 
that as winter advances the stalk fields 
will become less liable to cause corn 
stalk poisoning. We think a good way 
to determine whether the field is stij 
poisonous or not would be to turn one 
or two of the less valuable animals jn 
for a few days and watch the results. 
If they are not poisoned, the whole 
herd might be gradually turned in, 
Practically all the complaints of corn 
stalk poisoning come in early in the 
winter. Of course this is largely be. 
cause the stalk fields are pastured 
more at this time of the year than at 
any other. There is a possibility, how. 
ever, that it may be due to the fact that 
later in the winter the poisonous prin- 
ciple, or whatever it may be that is 
the cause of the trouble, has disap. 
peared. We wish that the men of sci- 
ence were able to tell us more about 
this disease. 





THE BANKER AND THE FARMER, 


Some months since, Wallaces’ Farm. 
er called attention to the offer of a 
Jerseyville, Hlinois, bank to loan out 
money without interest to its farmer 
patrons who desired to use the money 
for the purchase of fertilizers. We 
pointed to this as one illustration of 
how the banker could help build up the 
agricultural prosperity of his commu- 
nity. We suggested that Iowa bank- 
ers might render a similar service by 
encouraging the building of silos in 
their neighborhoods, and by loaning 
money to responsible farmers who de- 
sired to build silos on their own farms. 
either at a low rate of interest or at 
no interest in urgent cases. We do 
not know how many Iowa bankers have 
followed this suggestion, but we have 
lately received a circular from the 
Iowa State Savings Bank, at Creston, 
Iowa, in which they offer to loan, until 
July 1, 1913, without interest, the cost 
of erecting a silo to the first twenty 
men who apply, the only condition be- 
ing that these men must be residents 
of the west half of Urion county, in 
which the bank is located, and live on 
their own farms, of not less than 
eighty acres each. 

This is practical codperation. It en- 
ables the farmer who has no surplus 
of ready money to build a silo at the 
cheapest cash price and get a consider- 
able part of the value out of it before 
he has to pay the: money for it. It is 
a perfectly safe proposition on the part 
of the banks, so far as security is con- 
cerned, and the loss of interest will be 
more than made up through the in- 
creased prosperity of those farmers 
who build silos and‘use silos wisely. 





Buy the One Plow That Will 
Serve Every Purpose 


Why spend your good money for a plow that only answers 
one purpose, when for about the same price you can get a real, ALL- 
PURPOSE plow? An implement that will do perfect work in any field 


on your farm. 


What a vast saving and convenience it is to be able to plow (at any 
depth up to 8 inches) Tame Sod, Heavy Clay, Sandy Loam, Mixed Soil, Stubble 
Fields, Old Corn Fields, etc.—all with the same plow. The Rock Island Universal 
Plow does all those “stunts,” a fact to which thousand. 

Besides, this remarkable plow turns over each slice flat and smooth. Leaves no 

—no air spaces between top soil and subsoil that keep the precious moisture 
from coming up when needed. Even though hot, dry weather sets in, your crop goes 
right on growing, because the top soil lying flat on the subsoil allows moisture to be 
taken up from below, just like a lamp wick takes kerosene out of the bow! of alamp. 

Farmers tell us, too, that land plowed with a Rock Island ‘‘Universal” needs less 


harrowing, because this plow will pulverize the soil more as it turns the furrow. The 


Rock Island (C. T. X.) Universal Plow 


has been in actual, general use for three years. Under the most difficult tests ever given 
a plow, it has proven its right to the title, “The Worid’s Only Universal Plow.’’ Take 


for instance: 


Down at Pickering, Missouri, fifty-five farmers gathered on a neighhbor’s farm to see 
the new plow perform. Fifty-five pairs of eyes watched it keenly as their neighbor put it 
They rendered the following unanimous verdict: 


through the “paces.” 























Note the peculiar corkscrew, auger-like twist 
of the mouldboard. A slice of any thickness 
spreads out evenly over the surface without 
crimping and turns completely over, burying 
all trash completely. No spilling over into the 
furrow or slopping forward onto the land. 
Lightest draft and easiest on the horses of any 
Se, We own the patents on these mouid- 
and they cannot be had on any other 

make of plow. £ thi , dot 
pictures o! is gang plow and of our 
Dniversal Suiky Plow are chown in our free 
er wi lete d iption and 

large plowing scenes. (50) 




























is of farmers gladly testify. 


“We, the undersigned, have today wit- 
nessed a demonstration with the Rock 
Island Gang Piow on Mr. Swinford’s 
farm, and express our unqualified ap- 
proval.of its light draft and perfect 
work in difficalt condition of soil; turn- 
ing a smooth, flat furrow and covering 
alltrash. It handles sod as perfect as 
a breaking plow, and fully deserves 
the title of a**Universal’’ plow. The 
OC. T. X. Bottom is a wonder.” 

Fifty-Five Farmers. 

The names and addresses of 
these fifty-five men can be 

had forthe asking. 

















Write! 


Don’t tie up your money in several plows. There's 
no use in it when you can get one plow that does the 
work of three or 8 our, and at reaso: Send 


for the com of the “Universal” and let- 
i on th 


eir farms. 


say on a postal, “Tell me more about the new plow. 
dress 


put your name and below and se: 
sito ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
pore Rock ul. 
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SWEET CLOVER ON CLAY LAND. 


A northwestern Missouri correspond- 

ent writes us that he has forty acres 
of badly worn clay hills, on which he 
has failed to get a start of clover for 
the last two years. He wishes to know 
whether sweet clover would be suc- 
cessful on that kind of land, how the 
seed bed should be prepared, when to 
sow, how much~ seed, and where to 
ret it. 
, We do not see any reason why sweet 
clover would not thrive on that kind 
of land. We have seen it growing by 
the roadside on almost every kind of 
land except that which needed drain- 
age. it will even grow on land, as we 
know from personal experience, that is 
so alkaline that it will not grow any of 
the other clovers or even the ordinary 
grasses. 

This sweet clover has been regard- 
ed by most farmers as a weed, and is 
still so regarded by many of our read- 
ers. On the other hand, we have read- 
ers who sow it in preference to either 
of the other clovers, and tell us that 
cattle do quite as well, and some of 
them claim that they make better 
vyains, and that this clover compares 
with alfalfa in its feeding quality. 

Our reader must not conclude that 
gecause he has failed to secure a stand 
of clover in the last two years, that 
therefore clover will not grow there. 
Most farmers lost their stands this 
year, and many of them the year be- 
fore, on account of the abnormally dry 
seasons. There may be other reasons 
why he has failed to secure a stand of 
clover on these forty acres. For ex- 
ample, the soil may be acid and need 
ground limestone. 

If after careful study of the circum- 
stances and conditions, he believes he 
can not safely sow red clover again, 
we would sow sweet clover on at least 
part of the land. We would prepare 
the seed bed in the usual way, but 
more thoroughly. We would sow 15 to 
20 pounds of hulled seed to the acre. 
He can secure seed from any seeds- 
man in the spring. The best trial on 
that kind of land would be made with- 
out a nurse crop. He can use barley 
or Early Champion oats as a nurse 
crop, however, using less than the 
usual seeding. We do not see why 
in this way he would not secure a 
stand of sweet clover. 

If he does not use a nurse crop, there 
is no reason why he should not pas- 
ture it during the fall of the first sea- 
son; but how much and with what 
kind of stock would depend on the cir- 
cumstances on the farm. We would 
not use sheep or horses, as they would 
probably eat it off too close. We do 
not know how hogs would take to that 
kind of pasture. Sweet clover has a 
bitter taste that cattle do not usually 
like at first. The more mature the 
growth, the more bitter this taste. 

Those who have had experience with 
it recommend sowing pretty thick, pas- 
turing rather close, commencing early, 
before the taste is too bitter. This is 
the main objection to it. Where there 
are other grasses, the cattle do not 
usually like the sweet clover until they 
become accustomed to it. It is not de- 
sirable as a hay crop, although on our 
Nebraska farm we have used it for 
that purpose, and it seems to be satis- 
factory to the tenant. 

We would like to hear from readers 
who have had experience with it. We 
regard it as a plant of very high ag- 
ricultural value in sections and on 
farms where the other clovers can not 
be grown, but not so valuable in the 
humid section as in the semi-arid and 
in the south in sections where they 
can not grow clover or blue grass. 





LAW OF THE ROAD IN ILLINOIS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“In a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer you spoke of the law of the 
road in vehicles passing one another, 
but as I understand it, what you said 
there referred only to the state of 
Iowa. Will you kindly give us the 
law in Illinois on the same subject?” 

We quote from the Illinois law ac 
follows: 

“Whenever a person operating a 
motor vehicle shall meet on a public 
highway, any other person riding or 
driving a horse or other draft ani- 
mal, or any other vehicle, the person 
Operating such motor vehicle or ve- 
hicles, or riding or driving a horse, or 
©ther draft animal, shall each season- 
ably turn to the right of the center of 
the beaten track of such highway so 
as to pass without interfering. Any 





such person so operating a motor ve- 
hicle or motor bicycle shall, on over- 
taking any such horse, draft animal or 
other vehicle, pass on the left side 
thereof, and the rider or driver of such 
horse, draft animal, or other vehicle, 
shall, as soon as practicable, upon sig- 
nal, turn to the right of the center of 
the beaten track of such highway, sv 
as to allow free passage on the left. 
Any such person so operating a motor 
vehicle shall, at the intersection of 





public highways, keep to the right of : 


the center of such intersection of such 
highways when turning to the right, 
and pass to the right of the center of 
such intersection when turning to the 
left.” 

The law provides penalties for per- 
sons who wilfully violate 


sions. The observance of this rule 


with regard to meeting and passing ; 


will not excuse the driver of a motor 
vehicle or of any other kind of a ve- 


hicle from damages which he may ' 


cause through a reckless use of the 
highway, or by driving at a rate of 
speeu greater than is reasonable and 
proper. 





CANADA THISTLE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“There are three patches of Canada 
thistle on my farm, which have been 
there for two years. Can you advise 
me how to eradicate them? The farm 
is leased for cash. I told the tenant I 
would pay him for his work, and not 
charge any rent for the land so infest- 


ed if he would eradicate the thistles, | 


hut I fear he will fail in the attempt.” 

We take it for granted that these 
thistles are on land which may be cul- 
tivated. If the patches are large, and 
it is desired to make a strenuous effort 
to get rid of them, we would leave them 
alone until just before they come into 
full bloom, next June or early July. 
The thistles should then be cut as close 
to the ground as possible, and a shal- 
low plowing be given, followed by 
disking, until a good seed bed has been 
worked up. Then sow heavily to mil- 
let (a bushel to the acre), sorghum 
(100 pounds to the acre), or buckwheat 
(five pecks to the acre). Then in Sep- 
tember cut the crop or plow it under 
and seed to rye at the rate of two and 
one-half bushels to the acre. Some pas- 
ture may be had from the rye during 
the fall, winter and spring. Then in 
the latter part of April or the early 
part of May, plow the rye under and 
seed to some rank growing crop like 
millet, sorghum or buckwheat, or else 
to a thoroughly hoed crop like corn or 
potatoes. Clean cultivation must be 


given this season and the following | 
The idea of this method is to give | 


one. 
the thistles a severe setback at the 
start by mowing them at the time when 
they are the most susceptible to injury. 
Seeding heavily to millet or other rank 
growing crops starves the shoots that 
are sent up by the Canada thistle roots. 
If there is any life left in these roots 
by the following season, it should be 
stamped out by thorough hoeing. There 
are many other methods of Canada 
thistle eradication, but we consider 
this one of the most practical where 
the pest has taken possession o1 culti- 
vated lands. Any method which keeps 
the leaves from the sunlight will in 
time kill out the pest. 





SEED FROM THE RIGHT KIND OF 
CATALPA. 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
five samples of catalpa seed, and wish- 
es to know which one most nearly rep- 
resents the catalpa speciosa type. 

The seed of one of these samples is 
long and slender, showing that it came 
from the worthless bignonioides, or 
that the blossoms were crossed with 
pollen from one of these southern or 
ornamental types of catalpa. Three 
others of the samples contained: seeds 
that were comparatively long and slen- 
der, and therefore showed a mixture of 
ornamental blood. Only one of the 
samples contained seed which ap- 
proached the true, hardy catalpa type. 
These seeds were rather short, and al- 
most as broad as long. They were 
much sturdier in appearance than the 
seeds of the other samples. 

We did not have an opportunity to 
see the trees from which these differ- 
ent samples came. It would have 
helped if we could have seen them. The 
true, hardy catalpa grows straight and 
vigorously; the bark is rough; the seed 
pods are borne in small numbers, with 
but few in a cluster. The pods are 
larger in diameter than the more slen- 
der pods of the ornamental sorts. 


its provi- | 














Flexible-Frame 


| The Reeves 
Gang 


The Reeves Plowing Engine and 
the Reeves Flexible-Frame Engine 
Gang Plow is the only really suc- 
cessful steam plowing outfit made. 
The engine was designed and built to 
plow with—is strong in gearing—has a 
powerful tractor and is most economical 
in its use of fueland water. The Reeves 
Double-Cylinder Cross Compound En- 
gine has been known as the most suc- 
cessful Plow engine for years. More 
Reeves Engines have been sold for 
plowing than a// other makes com- 
bined—because they are plowing en- 
gines—and not simply threshing engines 
used for plowing. Reeves plowing out- 
fits are famous for their 


Many Points of 
Superiority 


Among which are—the flexible frame 
—pivotal flexible connection of plows to 
frame—uniform — of plowing under 
all conditions—light draft—not neces- 
sary to raise plows from ground in turn- 
ing—little breakage through obstruc- 
tions—roots, sage-brush and scrub do 
not throw plows out of ground—plows 


The One Successful 


Steam Plowing 


Plow 


can be hung up in pairs and taken out 
of service, adjusting the work to power. 

Reeves Plows are built in seven sizes, 
turning from four to sixteen furrows— 
suitable for any size of engine, They 
will plow anywhere—anything that can 
be plowed. If your ground is level, 
tough or broken by buffalo wallows— 
or other surface irregularities—you need 
the Reeves. It requires less power—does 
more work—is built of finest quality steel 
and iron throughout—is most durable. 


A Reeves For You 


There is a Reeves Plowing Outfit suited 
to your purpose whether your fields are 
small or large. 

If you have an engine—of any make 
—either steam or gasoline—the Reeves 
Flow can be attached to it—just the 
right size suited to the Power ot the en- 
gine. A large and handsome book, 
containing many illustrations of plows 
and plowing scenes and letters from 
users of Reeves Plowing Outfits, will be 


sent free upon request. Address 
REEVES & CO. 
117 Fifth St. Columbus, Ind. 
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Than Best 11-ft. Broadcast Seeder Made 


cast Seeder when you can get the Peoria Double Seeder 
for just one-half thc money, and 
THREE TIMES as much work in the same length of time. Conditions of weather 


Peoria Double Seeder 


| Seed 10 Acres an Hour With This 


1/2 Cheaper 














ment by buying an 11-ft. Broad- 


you can actually do¥ 


tks just as well—wind or no wind. The 








any 11-ft Broadcast Seeder ever made. 


formly distributing it. No thin or thick s 
left behind. 
isin the helical gear which runs with less 
most friction drive seeders. It will last lo 


A Perfect Force Feed Grass 
Seed Attachment Absolutely 


Write Now for Free Catalog 


This book aloneis worth 
many dollars to you—it 
is interesting and very 
instructive. Sogeta//facts ~ 

today. Don’t putit off. Letus prove to you 
that this Peoria Double Seeder is the biggest 
money-making seeder you can buy—don’t 
forget ¢hat/ 

~ Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2405 N. Perry St. Peoria, Illinois 














is absolutely guaranteed to do better work than 

every variety of small grain and grass seed, uni- 
The secret of the Peoria Double Seeder 
doors than any 11-ft. seeder stored. Feed 
no clogging, no valves or inside arrangement to bother 


—casts oats over twelve rows—one hundred acres can 
be sown in ten hours. With seeder you buy we give you 
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The Conservation of the Farm 


An Address by Ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, of Wisconsin, 
Before the National Conservation Congress. 








I wish first to preface by saying that ; 


it seems to me that one of the crying 


needs of conservation today is to con- | 


serve conservation. There is an im- 
mense waste of talk and time and crude 
unconstructive thought on this subject. 
Too many men are crying, “Lo! Salva- 
tion lies in this direction, or that.” Too 
many are talking with an ulterior pur- 
pose of personal gain in notoriety or 
politics. Forests, mines and water 
powers claim the principal part of the 
thought and attention when they are 
not the paramount subjects of conser- 
vation we consider. It is too easy to 
generalize or denounce or set up im- 
practical standards of action by men 
who have not a constructive, practical 
thought to offer, whereby the desired 
things we might wish for may 
tained. But here stands a great neces- 
sity, a glaring mistake, the resuit of 
gross ignorance on the part of the 
farmers of the American 
many generations. They have wasted 
their heritage; they are continually 
wasting it. Eighty-three millions of 
people are depending today for food on 
the wisdom, the skill, the conserving 
good sense of seven millions of farm- 
ers. By another decade a hundred mil- 
lions will face the same dependence. 
The cry goes up from this vast army 
of consumers against the high cost of 
living. The contingencies of the sea- 
sons, serious as they are oftentimes, 
are enough for producer and consumer 
to face. But we are confronted with 
the most serious danger of all in the 
wasting of fertility, the steady decline 
in the productive power of our arable 
lands. Here stands the question: Au 
increasing demand and necessity for 
food and a steady decline in our lands 
of the power to produce food. How 
long shall that reproach to our intelli- 
gence continue? 

Before that great and overwhelming 
necessity all other questions of con- 
servation pale into’ insignificance. 
Study the situation as it exists today: 
From the Atlantic to the Rocky moun- 
tains the American farmer has blazed 
a pathway of destruction to fertility 
and forests. His is the hand that hath 
wrought this great destruction until 
today vast stretches of territory are 
hardiy able to produce enough in an 
ordinary season to pay the cost of pro- 
duction. 

The commissioner of agriculture of 
the state of New York asserts that 
that state alone has lost a hundred 
and sixty-eight millions of dollars in 
thirty years in the decline of farm 
values. In my native county of Madi- 
son, in that state, I can buy farms to- 


be ob- 


day for $20 to $30 an acre that once 
sold for $100 an acre. The same is 
true of the famous old Western Re- 
serve in Ohio, of many sections in In- 
diaia and proportionately so in the 
southern portion of Illinois. Who 
hath wrought this fearful destruction 


of the original productive power of the 
state and nation? The farmer. Why? 
Because of his ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of fertility and of the methods 
that belong to intelligent agriculture. 
Until very recently the forces of ed- 
ucation, all under the control of the 
states, have done nothing to educate 
the farmer to a better understanding of 
his duty to himself, his calling as a 
farmer, and the millions who must de- 
pend upon him for food. The people 
have gone mad, so to speak, in the pur- 
suit and worship of so-called higher ed- 
ucation, and neglected the basic sub- 
sidiary schools where the main body of 
farmers must be trained, if trained at 
all, into an understanding of what they 
are about. You know, as every man 
knows, that the county district school 
is the only school where 96 per cent 
of all of the farmers of the land have 
received or will receive for many years 
to come the schooling they will get. 
The teachers of the state and the po- 
litical forces of the state are solely re- 
sponsible for the character of the coun- 
try school. There has been but little 
‘vital pushing force among the teachers 
for the uplift of the country schools. 
The politicians have given it the go-by 
because as yet there are no votes in it 





nation for | 








as an issue. The farmers do not be- 
lieve in it as a vital energizing prin- 
ciple in their midst for their own en- 
lightenment and that of their children 
concerning the things that make for 
the betterment of agriculture. 

Do you for a moment suppose that 
all of this appalling waste of fertility 
that exists and consequent destruction 
of farm values would have taken place 
if the country district school had been 
organized to teach the farm children 
the elements of fertility as science, 
and common sense knew them to exist? 
We must then charge upon the past 
and present system of education the re- 
sponsibility for this ignorance that has 
wasted the productive power of the 


nation. And the processes of ignorance 
and indifference are going on today 
with but. little if any check. Our 


schools of agriculture reach but a thou- 
sandth part of the farm children with 
their corrective knowledge. The agri- 
cultural press is doing what it can, but 
not more than 50 per cent of the farm- 
ers are readers and students of this 
vital question. 

We flatter ourselves that we of the 
middle west are to be saved from this 
tide of destruction because God has 
given us a soil of such marvelous fer- 
tility. But our farmers are just as 
great spendthrifts of this God-given 
heritage as were the eastern farmers. 
The trouble lies in our lack of knowl- 
edge—real, helpful knowledge. Think 








of the millions of acres of cornstalks | 
in the great corn-producing states of 


Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa, that will stand next winter 


unharvested, and in mute reproach of | 


the lack of a little conserving intelli- 
gence sufficient to store them in silos 
where the contents might be fed to 
cattle and sheep and so produce an 
abundance of meat cheaply for the 
people. An average acre of that corn 
in an average season, if placed in a 
silo will yield ten tons of the finest 
meat and milk producing fodder known 
on earth. Thirty pounds a day with 
ten pounds of alfalfa hay is sufficient 
to fatten a fifteen-month-old steer to 
the pink of condition in a year. Each 
acre, then, and an acre of 


alfalfa, | 


would suffice to feed two steers for the | 


year. What a tremendous feeding pow- | 


er at low cost is here disclosed, and 
yet it is annually wasted, and not a 
country district school or school teach- 
er is telling the farmer and his chil- 
dren any better. Think of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of poor cows 
that are kept by the farmers of the 
dairy states because they do not know 
better. 


Think of the wasted labor to | 


raise the feed to support those cows, | 


the wasted time and effort to milk and 
care for them when by exhaustive re- 
search it can be shown that not half 
of those cows are producing enough to 
pay for their keeping. You ask: Don’t 
the farmers know better than to keep 
such cows? Can you believe they 


would continue to breed and keep such | 


cows-if they did know better? Every- 
where is seen the appalling waste of 
our farming—in fertility, in poor live- 
stock, in lack of breeding knowledge, 
in lack of sanitary understanding, in a 
lack of intelligent methods of farm 
management. The discontent of the 
tarmer is great. Let us be thankful 
for that, for we are told that “discon- 
tent is the vice of noble minds.” But, 
likewise, everywhere he is misled by 
contending politicians to believe that 
his salvation lies in politics, in the 
tariff up or the tariff down, in fighting 
the corporations and the trusts, in or- 
der that certain leaders may have place 
and power. And all the time this 
mighty demon of waste is getting in his 
work. When will the farmer see that 
he must educate himself and his chil- 
dren back in the country district school 
to know good from evil, to understand 
the conservation of the soil and the 
great economic laws that underlie his 
very existence? 

He can not escape the demands of 
the millions who wait upon his hand 
for bread and meat. He is responsible 
to his own good citizenship not to 
waste the productive energies of the 
state. He owes it to himself and the 
hoped-for profit of the labor of his 
hands that he make of this question of 
the conservation. of the farm the fore- 
most question of the age—as it-truly is. 





Dairy farming, if rightly understood 
and conducted, has the power to “knit 
up this raveled sleeve,” to re-endow 
all of these wasted farms with their 
original fertility and productiveness. 
For, understand, the true dairy farmer 
must be a wise manipulator of the soil, 
of plant life, as well as animal life. No 
man in the domain of agriculture is 
confronted with a greater necessity of 
“knowing good from evil” at every turn 
and in more ways than is the dairy 
farmer. Ignorance is at work here to 
destroy the fertility and profit as well 
as in all other branches of agriculture. 
3ut there are certain natural advan- 
tages that govern here more than in 
other lines of farming. 

1. The dairyman must so handle his 
farm as to support sufficient animal life 
to give him a living profit for his time 
and labor. 

2. That animal life is a constant 
contributor to the fertility of the soil 
through the abundant manure that is 
made. 

3. As a rule, the dairy farmer is a 
buyer as well as a grower of feed, par- 
ticularly of nitrogenous feeds. This 
gives added fertilizing value to the ma- 
nure. 

4. He builds silos and so consumes 
the coarser roughage of he farm, en- 
abling him thereby to carry a much 
larger stock of cattle, hogs and sheep 
than he otherwise could. 

5. He is obliged to build barns and 
sheds whereby the forage of the farm 
shall be stored with the least possible 
loss of its nutritive powers, and conse- 
quently this saves waste very greatly. 

6. He is compelled to become a large 
producer of legumes, like clover, al- 
falfa, vetch, etc., whereby by natural 
means nitrogen is more largely re- 
stored to the soil. 

All these are the natural and inevit- 
able things that belong to his vocation 
if he is a man big enough to compre- 
hend them. But there are some things 
he must do of an extra character if he 
handles his farm so as to constantly 
increase its fertility. He must be a lib- 
eral feeder of the land as well as of his 
animals. He must comprehend that 
nothing can be grown on the farm with- 
out an expenditure of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. The nitrogen, to a 
large extent, the legumes will evolve 
and deposit in the soil. But the phos- 
phorus and the potash must be pur- 
chased. He must know something 
about’ these important elements, and he 
must accept it as one of the fixed ex- 
penses of the farm that these elements 
as well as lime must be yearly sup- 
plies. 

Certain forms of dairying, like milk 
shipping, cheese making and condens- 
ing, are wasteful of fertility, unless the 
farmer guards against such loss, by 
artificially supplying the lime, phos- 
phate and potash. It was largely 
through this taking of the whole milk 
from the farm without adequate mak- 
ing up of the loss, that so many farms 
in the eastern states became depleted 
of their fertility. Wherever butter 
dairying was carried on, and conse- 
quently the skim-milk was used to grow 
calves and pigs, the livestock comple- 
ment of the farm was kept up and the 
manure supply greatly enhanced. Such 
sections, like Delaware county, New 
York, have suffered much less in the 
depletion of the soil in the past fifty 
years, than did Herkimer, St. Law- 
rence, Madison, Oneida and other of 
the cheese-making counties of that 
state. The same depleting process has 
been going on in New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and farther 
west. The wonderful growth of vil- 
lages and cities calls for an enormous 
consumption of dairy products. This 
means taking the whole milk from the 
farm in a large degree and thereby 
greatly reduces the growing of live- 
stock. We well remember sixty years 
ago how that central New York pro- 
duced great crops of clover and a large 
supply of cattle, hogs and sheep. The 
tops of the hills were kept covered with 
the splendid forests that characterized 
that state. Tue springs and the small 
streams were by that means main- 
tained, and we fished for trout in 
brooks that have not known a trout 
for the past thirty years, and which 
are dry most of the year. All this has 
been ghanged, and sadly so, for the 
worse. Had the farmers kept the tops 
of the hills covered with trees, it would 
have conserved the water supply and 
helped to maintain the side-hill pas- 
tures. 

Fifty years ago,° Horace Greely, 
through his Tribune, warned the 
farmers of New York against the de- 








es 


structive effect of stripping the forests 
from the hill tops. Dairying in all its 
branches of butter production, milk 
shipping, cheese making and condens. 
ing, must, of course, be kept up for the 
necessities of the great army of con. 
sumers who demand it. 

But the demand is just as impera. 
tive that the dairy farmer know what 
he is about and conduct his farm with 
an eye single to the preservation of its 
fertility. He must know more of the 
scientific side of his calling. He must 
be more willing to use some of his 
revenue in the purchase of fertilizers 
to produce against the natural waste 
that is constantly going on. He must 
adopt the principle that it is to his ulti- 
mate greater profit as well as the well. 
being of the state that he farm towards 
an increase rather than a decrease of 
the fertility of his land. 

These are some of the paramount 
problems of the day and hour that con- 
front the dairy farmer. The trouble ig 
that here as well as elsewhere in this 
broad field of agriculture, ignorance 
has held sway. “We all, like sheep, 
have gone astray.” The wise, live 
teachers of agriculture are becoming 
more obsessed every day with the 
thought that if the future millions of 
this country are fed, the American 
farmer must wake up, and that right 
soon, to the fearful mistakes he has 
been making through his ignorance and 
indifference in destroying the product- 
ive capacity of his land. 

Every man, woman and child in the 
nation is vitally interested in the 
promotion of conserving intelligence 
among the farmers of this country. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


_STILL BETTER 
The ‘ Ful-Floteing”’ Ba ne 
“Free-wheel”’ control— 
exchusive Haricy-Davidson features— 
make it better than over. and pvr 
any other motorcycle. o more **bumpy 
widing—rides roughest roads like boulevards. 
Norunning alongside or pedaling to start— 
starts like an auto. Great. Send for booklet. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Milwaukee, 











Big money in right kind of oats. Here’s your DATS 
Imported Canadian seed oats, raised on Galloway Broth- 
ers-Bowman Co, big seed oats farm in Canada. New, 
clean land. Genuine enerated Swedish Select went 
116 bushels toacre; Early New Market 110 Bushels toacre. 
Farmers whe bought this seed from us last year raised 
as high as75 to 100 bushels in thiscountry and found out 
that their old seed was inbred and run out. Seed from us 
went double and in man 












. Sample free, or . 
large packet. Will also send our free book 
entitied “Big Money in Oats and How to Grow Them.” 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., Oats jalists 
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With First Order from New Customers 
The biggest, best, most liberal seed offer ever 


. We want tointroduce our Guaranteed, 
Sure-to-Grow Seed in your neighborhood and 
convince you of their superiority. We want 
you for a customer this year, for a trial makes 


a permanent customer. Write today for our 
Free Offer and 76-page catalog of Field & Garden Seeds. 
| ery Seed Co., Box 204 Clarinda, 1 
Recleaned Medium Red, 
ove Alsike and Mammoth. 
Send for samples and delivered 
prices. 
Seed J. W. RICHARDS, 
Ferris, Illinois. 
High Class Seed Corn 


Pure bred Reid’s Wellow Dent and Early 
Yellow Dent, shipped under a broad guarantee 
that it will fully satisfy you. Send for my free cata- 
log of Seed Corn, Oats, Barley and Potatoes. 
L. C. BROWN, La Grange, Illinois 


crows Teed GLOVE Seed 


Grown Tested 


Direct from thresher to user. Write for samples and 
prices. E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsville, Ill. 


Recleaned Clover, Timothy and Millet Seed 


for sale in large orsmall quantities. Writ 


for samples and prices. 
LEON & MORRIS, Decatur, Illinois 


400 Tons Hay for Sale 


at Hardy, Iowa, on the Rock Island railroad. F. I. 
STODDARD, Hardy, Iowa. 


Pea Hay for Sale 


Both threshed and unthreshed. Hay (0 
be sold in car load lots. For prices address 


LEONARD McMULLIN, Sikeston, Missouri 


When writing to advertisers kindly _ 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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The Planter that 
Never Misses a Hill- 


No matter how carefully you prepare 
the soil, select the seed and cultivate the 
corn—no matter how rich the soil or fa- 
vorable the weather—you lose money by 
planting with a planter that misses even 
an occasional hill. Don’t be blinded to 
this fact—figure it out yourself. How 
much did the bare spots cost you last 
year? Eliminate this waste! et right 
down to the bottom of the planter ques- 


tion. 

The Hayes Drop never fails. Itis the 
simplest, most durable and most efficient 
ever made. Always in plain view of the 
operator—works perfect all the time and 
lasts for years. 

Never cracks or grinds the seed—over 
40 sizes of seed plates, ground by special 
machinery and the cells do not vary 
1-1000 of an inch. Will drop accurately 
any size or shape kernel. 


Big Advantage in 
Four Wheels 


Wheels running on an angle pack the 
dirt around the corn, leaving a loose 
ridgeontop. WIl cover where all others 
fail—even in wet and sticky ground. 

Runners set back between the wheels, 
regulating depth of planting to the frac- 
tion of an inch. The Hayes is the only 
planter made that will plant every kernel 
exactly the same depth. Corn all comes 
upatsametime. Cultivation 2 to4 days 
earlier. 

Ridge over the corn prevents washouts 
on hillsides, gives greater sun surface 
and loose soil on top allows corn to 
sprout and come up Several days quicker. 

The Hayes checks with absolute accu- 
racy—cross rows straighter than the 
way you drive. 

Shortest coupled planter made, lightest 
draft and turns in shortest space. 

Can be furnished with perfect working 
Fertilizer Attachment, also Disc Furrow 
Openers or Stub Runners if preferred. 

Ask your neighbor and dealer about 
the Hayes and send for free booklet “ L’? 
containing valuable planter facts. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
Galva, Illinois 





























Easily produced by the New 

Farm Cushman—the 
high - powered, light- 
weight, 


y 
— engine for genera 
~ farm work, Advanced 


4-cycle type. 4H. P. rat- 
ing, but will actually de- 
velop over 5 horsepower. 

Automatic throttle governor, 
with high grade Schebler carbu- 
retor, measures out just enough gaso- 
line to do the work required, whether it 
be al H.P. ora5H.P. load. Uses less than 


One Pint of Gasoline Per Hour 


Run Per Horse Power. 

Easy to change speed, do it. instantly. 
Weightless than 200Iibs. Mounted on aniron 
truck, easily pulled from one job to another. 
Possesses valuable features no other engine 
has. Guaranteed for 10 years on your farm. 
Anyone can run it. ’ 
Write for free booklet telling all about it. 
Cusuman Motor Worxs, 2028. St.,Lincoun, Nes, 


Farm Cushman 


The Original Binder Engine 





shafts instantly interchan; \e oO: 
petpout Ln | a et strong, ini ble. 

» & pair, ware, e harness 
dealers, or 85e. from us. 


Fernald Manufacturing Co., Inc., North East, Pa. 
Makers of Spitzli Coupler and Anti-Rattler, 
Fernald Holders and Fernald Double 


Dash Rein 
Trace Holders. 





THE REBATE ON WHEAT. 


We have referred from time to time 
for years past to the rebate which mill- 
ers receive when they import wheat 
from Canada for the manufacture of 
flour for foreign shipment. When first 
enacted, this law required that all the 
products of the wheat should be ex- 
ported. Governor Shaw, during his ad- 
ministration as secretary of the treas- 
ury, made a ruling that only the flour 
need to be exported in order to get the 
benefit of the rebate. 

We refer to this again, because Mr. 
Curtis, the assistant secretary of the 
treasury, has recently made the fol- 
lowing ruling on this and on milling 
in bond: 

“Wheat may be imported, the duty 
paid thereon, and the flour and by- 
products produced therefrom exported, 
with the benefit of drawback equal to 
99 per cent of the duty paid, under 
section 25 of the tariff act of August 
5, 1909. In operating under this sec- 
tion, it is not necessary to bond the 
mill, but the duties must be paid on 
the wheat imported. This wheat may 
be milled in conjunction with domestic 
wheat and the drawback obtained. The 
amount of duty paid, less one per cent, 
which is retained by the government, 
is distributed to the flour and by-prod- 
ucts according to the relative values 
thereof. If the flour and all by-prod- 
ucts are exported, the entire 99 per 
cent of the duty is refunded. If the 
flour alone is exported the by-products 


retained in this country, only a por- 


tion of the duty is refunded, the sum 
refunded depending upon the relative 
values of the flour and several by- 
products. 

“Wheat also may be imported and 
milled in bond under section 23 of the 
tariff act of August 5, 1909. In this 
case no duty is paid on the imported 
wheat, but the mill must be bonded 
and the milling done under govern- 
ment supervision. A _ store-keeper 
should be provided and the expenses 
would have to be defrayed by the party 
interested and not by the government. 

“The department is not in a position 
to state whether the expenses of the 
storekeeper and maintaining a bonded 
plant would be greater than the loss 
of the one per cent retained by the 
government under the drawback pro- 
cedure. However, the fact that in or- 
der to operate under the drawback pro- 
vision the duties must be paid, while 
under the bonded mill procedure it 
will not be necessary to pay the duties 
might be an important consideration. 

“If the wheat is milled in bond, un- 
der the law, the flour must be export- 
ed. The by-products may, however, be 
withdrawn for consumption in this 
country by the payment of duty equal 
to that which would have been as- 


sessed had such products been import- | 


ed from a foreign country.” 
All this under the Payne-Aldrich law 
of 1909. 





CIRCLING SOW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI have a sow that has held her head 
sideways for almost six months. She 
has not done well in that time, but has 
raised six pigs. Since the pigs have 
been weaned she has gone entirely 
blind, and will run in a circle until she 
falls over, after which she walks bet- 
ter for a while, but then goes in a cir- 
cle again. I found one ear full of lice 
once. Do you think that they could 
have caused the trouble? Lice often 
cause hogs to hold their heads to one 
side, but I do not see why she should 
have gone blind. What can I do for 
her?” 

If we had a sow affected in this way 
we would fatten her up and send her 
to market. Just what is the matter 
with her no one can tell exactly. Some- 
times a parasite similar to gid in sheep 
gets in the brain or attacks the spinal 
cord, and the pressure on the nervous 
centers being unequal, the affected an- 
imal walks around in a circle. Some 
veterinarians think that improper feed- 
ing, by causing digestive disturbances, 
brings on the nervous trouble, which 
results in a staggering gait and blind- 
ness. If a deranged digestive system 
is at the bottom of the trouble, the 
following treatment may do some good: 
To a 250-pound sow give a dose of 
three tablespoonfuls of castor oil. Af- 
ter this has taken effect, give three 
tablespoonfuls of cod liver oil. Fol- 
low this with twenty drops of tincture 
of chloride of iron given twice a day 
in a little food. 












The heating-jury decides 


A general store - keeper 
puts in a radiator heating 
outfit. Out go two stoves 
from the store, one from 
lawyer’s office (second 
floor front), one from the 
sitting room of his home 
over the store. Ezra, 
Josiah, Reuben and Mark 
gather around store ra- 
diator, Says Josiah: ““Hank 
is getting all-fired stylish 
with his new-fangled heat- 
ing.” “Not stylish—just 
sensible,” explains Henry. 
“I put in an outfit of 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


sweeping and cleaning up coal-dust and ashes. Now I do all heating from one fire 
down cellar; no more lugging coal and ashes up and down, save the women the litter 
and work, get more rental for the office—and the whole establishment és ‘warm as a 
pepper-pod.’ My IDEAL Boiler burns cheap soft coal, 
and I’ll come nigh to heating all rooms on what I used to 
burn in the store alone. 


“AMERICAN Radiators are real handy: turn the heat 
off or on as you like; no repairs; no blacking; and my 
store is free from ash-dust and gases—my goods don’t get 
grimy and tarnished. Best investment I’ve ever made. 
I reckon I'll save enough to pay the cost in a few years.” 





because I could not afford to keep 
all those stoves burning so much fuel; 
too much work taking up coal and 
toting down ashes—and mighty little 
comfort. Besides ’twas rather hard 
on the women-folks—all the time 





A No. 1121 IDEAL Boiler and 
310 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- ,, “a Z “ : 
ators, costing the owner $155, I snum!” says Ezra, ‘Hank is eensible!” “Yes,” chimes in Josiah, 
were used to heat this cottage. “when Hank shows us the way, it’s high time we all looked after 
At this price the goods can be he ideal heating for our own women-folks at home.” 


bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter, This did not in- wade in all sizes for homes, stores, churches, schools, etc. Easy 
to erect in old or new buildings. Send to-day for ideal Heat- 


rn of ~— ipe, valves, 
re t, etc. t : 
° Vacconitaa G3 climatic ing” (free). Prices now usually rale the lowest_of the year. 


and vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


marteee AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY = Bp? 
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QuR ENGINES fo: THEMSELVES 
FOR 
IN FUEL SAVING and IN TIME SAVING! 
They burn gas, gasolene, kerosene and distillates. They have no great cumbersome base and 
consequently are easily and quickly moved from one job to another about the farm. Write for 
information about ‘iy Free Trial Offer of our iN improved 
=e Note the compactness for ease in handling! Note the pulleys on > ert | 
[? both sides! Write for facts regarding our new Slow Speed, High ae 
Duty Engine, the engine that gets up-to-date pow : et Bt te 
quart of fuel—one that has the record for lowest up it— : 
is the quickest and easiest has least vibration—perfect ji 
lubrication, steadiest power, least wear and tear. Mail us your / 
Dame and address ona ving us the size of en- 
and to, We make 11-2 to 


post card, today, ¢ 
ery you need the use you will put it 
1-2 h. p. single cylinder engines; 6 to 25 h. p. 


£0 b. Pi four cylinder. Quick action on your part isd 
= this free offer, Don’t bur oF order 

1 1-2 to 6 1-2 H.P. tigate the TEMPLE MAKE. 

Single Cylinder TEMPLE PUMP Co., 464 W. 16th St., CHICAGO 


1 you inves- . 
th Year. 6 to 26 H.P. 


Two Cylinders 




















The Easy Emerson 


Keeps The Boy On The Farm— 
The Hired Man Satisfied rents: 


Foot-Lift Plow, it’s 
either an ‘‘SEMERSON”’, or an attempted imitation. You can buy the genuine 
original Emerson Foot-Lift Plow, of almost any dealer. By mailing your 
name and address to us on the coupon below or a postal card we will send 
you our complete illustrated catalog. 


Emerson Foot-Lift Gang or Sulky Plow 


is the Plow that helps to keep the Boyson the Farm, keeps hired help satisfied. It’s 
so easy to handle that it robs plowing ofits drudgery. Powerful foot levers, assisted 
a a 600-pound pulling spring, forces the plow bottom into the hardest ground, or 
lifts it out of the toughest sod with the feet, leaving ands free to manage the team. Bnables 
youtoleave the work to your boy or hired man so youcan goto experiment station lectures 
or spend your time in planning the work and thinking of new ways to make and save money. 

We also manufacture the New Standard Wide Cut Mower, Emerson Disc Plows, 
Cultivators, Listers, Rakes, a complete line of machines for the farm. Books sent Free. 








~~, EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM COMPANY, =? ert 
. 45 Iron Street, «= * FREE 
Rockford ill © 
— ast a 
=” 45lron St., Rockford. Ill. 
r Please send me your Free Catalog of Foot Lift 4 
Machinery for the farm. 
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Take Your Choice 


of these 
32 Special Books 





Let us show you free of all cost or obligation 
exactly how you can save money on everything 
you buy to eat or wear or use in any way. 

Here are a number of the special books we 
fssue. In the entire list there may be but one 
or two or three that will interest you at this 
time. But by all means get that book or hooks 
in which you are interested. : 

You owe it to yourself, to your family to at 
least investigate this big opportunity sw saving. 
Check Over the List Now 


SCOnueasiyvw 










and 
Suits 


Book 
s—Mackintoshes 
*s Clothing 

16 ‘omen’s Furs 

Fach of these books Is nicely 
Send To-Day: jilustrated. The illustra- 
tions are true to life. The descriptions are abso- 
lately accurate, and behind every article there isan 
enconditional guarantee of eatisfaction or money 
refunded. The titlh-s of these various books tell you 
the nature of the contents. Pick out the book or 
books that interest you, write their number in the 
coupon below and mail to us to-day. 


Sign and Mail Coupon NOW! 
— a Se 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. ey 
19th and Campbell Streew Chicago Avenue Bridge 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 





omen's 





Please send to my adress below books Nos.......... 
absolutely free of cost 

Name .... 2. cccccccerrscesreesceveceveseersenss seeeereccers 
Post Office oo... 0-.--ceeccvcccecceserscscosssesss ceeeee 
State ....... eecccccccecccnscce coccccccccssees css seveecccess 





Bend coupon to the address nearest you 








Don’t Be a 
« Human Derrick 














See 30-D FREE T . I This offer is made 
That ay ria to sweep away all 
Lock! doubts—to prove to you, without a cent’s 

worth of risk or expense, the wonderful 


3 time, money and muscle saving features of 


<> JUMBO 


Safety Hoist and Wire Stretcher 

With the Jumbo one can swing a 
300-lb. hog into the scalder and out 
with perfect ease and safety. Does 40 
odd jobs. Stretches wire, shifts wagon 
boxes, lifts weights of all kinds and 
\ holds’em in mid-air till you say let go. 
“ ui Saves Work—Earns Cost Quick 

The only hoist with a safe, absolutely dependable 
automatic lock workingon the pul] rope. The heavier 
the load the tighter the lock grips. Locked—released 
by turn of wrist. Ropes—new, worn or wet—are all 
held tight. They CAN’T slip. Nine sizes: capacity, 
400 ibs. to tons, Made of best steel; thoroughly in- 
spected, tested, guaranteed. Send your own and 
your dealer’s name for catalog and big Free Offer. 


2. 
a 
<<; 


154 Main St., Monticello, ta. (a) 


FARM FENCE 

















47 INCHES HICH 1 62c.A ROD 


§0-inch-high Poultry Fence,...28c. a rod. 
26-inch-high Hog Fence, __.. 1 1 4c. a Rod. 
Special Barb Wire, (80-rod spool)___.$ 1.40 


Sold Direct to the Farmer on 30 Days FREE 
TRIAL. Other prnces and large Catalog sent 
Free on request. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 26 Morton, Ills. 


The Engine That BREATHES 


{i 





Find out how we 
cool the cylinder 
without fans or 
\water. Don't in- 
Vest your money 
in a water cooler 
and run the risk 
of a freeze up in 









/ 


cold weather. 

‘ You can get this 
engine Without paying a cent down. When a 
company asks you for a cash deposit, or cash 
with order, it shows thelr goods will not stand 
fora 30 days free trial. Wou use the Gade 
30 days FREE and then buy itif it fills the 
bill; otherwise return and you are not out one 
cent. Sizes up to 12 H. P.. all air- 


cooled. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 


32? Main St., Iowa Falls, Lowa 














New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 
and inspected 


s Red Clover. Also Mammoth Alsike 
gad Alfalfa Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., at low 
prices. Now is the time to buy. Ask for samples 
anda copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. Large 
illustrated catalog of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
SOWA SEEO COMPANY. Devt |): OES MOINES. IOWA 
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SORGHUM HAY, KAFIR HAY AND 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY HAY. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding twenty head of cattle 
on corn and clover and timothy hay, 
and some straw. I am going to be 
short of hay, and have a chance to buy 
some kafir corn and some cane hay. 
Would this be a suitable feed for fat- 
tening cattle? What is its feeding 
value as compared with clover and 
timothy hay at $14 per ton?” 

Clover and timothy hay is a better 
feed, pound for pound, than either 
kafir or sorghum hay. In every hun- 
dred pounds, clover and timothy hay 
contains about 4.8 pounds of muscle 
builders and 43.5 pounds of heat and 
fat formers; sorghum hay contains 2.5 
pounds of muscle builders and 50 
pounds of heat and fat formers, and 
kafir hay contains 3.6 pounds of mus- 
cle builders and 44 pounds of heat 
and fat formers. 

At the Kansas experiment station, 
alfalfa hay, sorghum hay and kafir hay 
were compared as roughages for fat- 
tening steers. It was found that when 
alfalfa hay was fed it took only about 
six pounds of corn and cob meal to 
produce a pound of gain, while when 
sorghum was fed it took 11.1 pounds 
of corn and cob meal to produce a 
pound of gain. The figures for the 
kafir hay were ten pounds of the meal 
for a pound of gain. Experiments at 
other stations indicate that under sim- 
ilar conditions it would take about 
nine pounds of the corn and cob meal 
to make a pound of gain when clover 
and timothy hay were the roughage. 
Judging from the experiments, we 
would place a valuation on sorghum 
and kafir hay of about two-thirds as 
much per ton as we would on clover 
and timothy hay mixed. Coarse stalked 
or sour kafir or sorghum hay would 
not be worth nearly this much. From 
personal experience we know that cat- 
tle relish sorghum hay and mae fair- 
ly good gains on it. 





INSECT PEST LAW IN COLORADO. 


Colorado’s last legislature passed a 
law which enables districts not ex- 
ceeding thirty-six miles square to or- 
ganize for the purpose of stamping out 
any particular insect pest. Professor 
Weldon, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, states that this law should be 
very advantageous in sections where 
grasshoppers, codling moth, and other 
pests ar serious. Neighborhood co-op 
eration for the destruction of insects 
is certainly a sensible scheme. Most 
insect pests can not be fought advan- 
tageously single-handed; the female 
insects almost invariably straying 
from one farm to another, laying their 
The Hessian fly, for instance, 


| about which we have received so many 





complaints the past year. One farmer, 
by using proper methods of rotation 
and by burning or plowing under his 
stubble, may have completely extermi- 
nated the pest on his own farm, ana 
yet be in danger of more or less dam- 
age from the pest through flies wan- 
dering from neighboring farms onto 
his wheat land. 

Every year will witness greater dam- 
age done by insect pests. This will be 
due not only to the destruction of 
birds and other insect destroying crea- 
tures, but to the fact that insects year 
by year will adapt themselves to fit 
more harmoniously into our systems 
of farming. We hope the time will 
soon come when all state legislatures 
will pass laws enabling the organiza- 
tion of districts for the express pur- 
pose of fighting insects. This organi- 
zation should be done in co-operation 
with the state entomologist or the 
agricultural experiment station, or 
both. 





SILAGE FOR BROOD MARES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a pair of three-year-old 
mares that are to foal April ist. They 
are in good condition, and will have 
light work all winter. 
sider silage a safe feed for 
What shall I feed with’ it? 
plenty of timothy and clover hay and 
straw in addition to corn, oats and 
bran.” 

Good silage which is neither acid 
nor moldy makes good feed for brood 
mares when given in small amounts. 
Moldy silage given in large amounts 
is a deadly feed for horses. Especial 
care must be taken to clean out the 
refuse silage each day after feeding, 
for there are a number of instances 


them? 





Would you con- | 


I have ! 





on record of horses dying after eating 
spoiled silage. Good silage, fed by a 
man who knows his business, is a 
splendid feed for mares. We would 
not feed much more than ten pounds 
of it per head during the winter, and 
would take pains to start the mares 
gradually on it. Good roughages to 
give in conenction with the silage are 
live to ten pounds of oat straw or corn 
stover, and ten or twelve pounds of 
clover and timothy hay. An excellent 
grain mixture for brood mares is 
made by mixing thirty pounds of corn, 
thirty pounds of oats, thirty pounds 
of bran, and ten pounds of oil meal. 
Ten to fifteen pounds of this will be 
required daily, depending on the size 
of the mares and the work they are 
doing. Cottonseed meal might be sub- 
stituted for oil meal and the bran cut 
down a little if the bowels seem to be 
getting too loose. 





LAND IN THE SOUTH. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
are considering the matter of buying 
land in the gulf coast region east of 
the Mississippi river should address a 
letter to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for a copy of Circular No. 
43, issued by the Bureau of Soils, on 
the subject of selection of land for 
general farming in the gulf coast re- 
gion east of the Mississippi river. This 
bulletin was written by Mr. W. E. 
Tharp, who has’ spent considerable 
time in that part of the country mak- 
ing a careful investigation of the agri- 
cultural land. ‘It is especially timely 
just now because of the large amount 
of southern land being offered for sale 
in the north. The bulletin can be ob- 
tained free on request. 





AXLE GREASE INJURES TREES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Occasionally someone will write of 
their experience with axle grease for 
tree protection from gnawing animals. 
I believe that such advice, when pub- 
lished, should be accompanied with the 
utmost caution regarding its use, and 





that something else, that is absolutely 
safe to the tree, had much better be 
used. 

I have seen axle grease used where 
it appeared to do no harm, and again 
where it evidently killed a number of 
fine young trees. No one can afford to 
take any chances in this matter, nor 
need they, when a number of other 
safe methods can as easily be followed. 
The kind of grease, amount used, sit- 
uation with reference to sun exposure 
and the weather generally, each has a 
modifying influence on the effect of 
the grease, making it largely a ques- 
tion of luck whether your trees are in- 
jured or not. 

WALTER M. POWNALL. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 





KANSAS IN 1911. 


F. D. Coburn, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture of Kansas, has 
lined up the products of that state for 
the year of 1911, in round numbers as 
tollows: Fifty-one million bushels of 
winter and spring wheat; 105,000,000,- 
000 bushels of corn; 32,000,000 bushels 
of oats; 1,400,000 bushels of barley; 
2,260,000 bushels of Irish and sweet po- 
tatoes; 15,000,000 pounds of broom 
corn; 3,000,000 tons of tame and prairie 
hay; 42,000,000 pounds of butter; $82,- 
000,000 worth of animal products; 
$4,000,000 worth of horticultural and 
garden products and sugar beets. The 
grand total of farm products and live 
stock in Kansas is $534,600,000, an in- 
crease of $247,000,000 over twenty 
years ago; an increase of $113,000,000 
over the value of farm products twenty 
years ago, and of $134,000,000 in value 
of live stock. 

On the envelope enclosing these sta- 
tistics in tabulated form, we read: 


Kansas: Where we’ve torn the 
shackles 
From the farmer’s leg; 
Kansas: Where the hen that 
cackles 


Always lays an egg; 
Where the cows are fairly achin’ 
To go on with record breakin’, 
And the hogs are raisin’ bacon 
By the keg. 
—Walt Mason. 





Send For This~g=~m 
Factory Catalog 


You haven’t any idea howclose you can buy 
the dest stove made until you’ve seen our Bi 

FACTORY STOVE BOOK. 400 atyies—cooke 
heating stoves, gas stoves 


stoves, ranges, 


and furnaces. Take your choice— 


Cash or Credit 


30 aoa 365 Days’ Approval Test 


We couldn't sell on any 
other than this sure-sat- 
isfaction plan. We can’t 
dissatisfied 
customer. Money back 
and freight paid both 
ways if any stove sent 
from our factory fails to 
suit. A Kalamazoo stands 
for guality—wear 
—big saving. 






FR 


ens afford one 














-A Kalainazoo 


ae D> basroranaem (ov 


iz ctory 


Prices on 
400-Stoves 


* 
Save $5 to $40 


Don’t py, adealerto help you buy your 
stove. o it yourself—you can buy from us 
better and cheaper than any dealer can buy 
of any factory and keep the dealer’s profit 
in your own Paceet. a 
very stove i same order Is 
ceived. Write for FACTORY pies Book No. 116, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


And 
CF ES 
s Stoves 
Too 






























DON’T ARGUE! 


Just send your name and ad- 
dress on postal card. i will do 
the rest 





It's up to me, then, to convince you. 
I lose, not you! There's no sense in your paying around $85 fora 
Separator, when I can save you $21.25 to $45 on a better machine. 
If Galloway's Bath-in-Oil Separators were not equal to the highest- 
priced separators on the market, I wouldn’t dare to send them freight 
ovess on 30 days’ free trial with the distinct understanding that 
ll accept them back on your say-so and refund every cent of your 
money, including freight charges both ways. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 
The Wm. Galloway Go., 113M Galloway Sta., Waterloo, fa. 


»PRICE CUTTER’ 


That’s what they call me—and I’m proud of the title. I 
want to place 10 or more of my famous Galloway 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators in every township 
right away. And I’m going to slice prices ona 
grand scale in order to get quick action from 
10 or more men in every township who answer 

this ‘‘Ad.”’ 
get out your pencii—NOW-—and 


pSend Me Your 
Name Today 


So, don’t hesitate a moment, but 











If I don’t do it~ 


Write me today! 
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Runs 
on 

Any _ 
Track 


of any standard width or style, an advantage 
that alone makes the 


ADVANCE 
HAY CARRIER 


e best one ofall. Has triple draft and gives % 
pn hoisting power with } less pulls and strains. 
Will automatically dump and scatter load at 
any height. Saves work of spreading hay in 
hot loft. AutomaticTrip Ball,no rope grip 
or clutches. It’s the best time to 


Install It Now 


when your loft full of hay will serve 
as a scaffold. Send for full details 
and give us name of your most 
convenient dealer. 

THE OLSON MFG. CO., 
200 Oleon Street, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 














1% Horse Power 
For 1% Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to be ab- 
solutely the greatest engine value on the market, 
Built by automobile men with automobile mache 
inery—runs economically on kerosene or gasoline 
your two hands the only tools you'll need. The 
simplest construction of any farm power plant-— 
your 14-year old boy can take care of it. Made 
of the finest material, every moving part works 
as smooth and sweet asawatch. Our free book 
tells how we make a better engine at a lower price 
than our competitors. Write for free book and 
15-day free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
311 Second Street Detroit, Mich. 


sas 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 










With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cut more than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One 
man and a horse will cut more ice in 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS,220 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WEI 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
CRUSH ear corn (with or without 
shucks)@RIND all kinds of small grain, 


LIGHTEST 
RUNNING 


(Our Circular Tells Why) 








PREE Potsch tate 
N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 











Star Grinders 


fatter stock 
make; better feed 
more profits 


Get ground feed at a fraction of usual 
Cost—grind for your neighbors—earn 
Tice Of machine. Sweep or belt— 
astest grinders made. Guaranteed 
One year. Send for free book on 
how to feed, prices, etc. 
THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 Depot St., New Lexington, Ohio 





















Saves Corn—Makes Fat 
: tock will get more good out of half as 
corn if fed ear corn, sliced with the 
Ear Corn Slicer 
Stock like = thrive on sliced by 3 oe. > 
1 ih i pate Sore, % to2 in. 
slices. See the DEAN at your dealer's. If 
loesn’t handle, write for particulars. 
‘ton guaranteed or money back. 
Enterprise Windmil} Co. Dept.6 Sandwich, Ill. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





DURABILITY OF SHINGLES. 


An Iowa subscriber recently asked 
to know the comparative durability of 
white cedar and redwood shingles. We 
referred the inquiry to Mr. Robert Ful- 


lerton, of the Chicago Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mr. Charles Gilcrest, of the 
Gilcerst Lumber Company, both men 
of very wide experience in the lumber 
business. Mr. Fullerton writes: 

“Replying to your inquiry as to the 
durability of shingles made from white 
cedar or redwood, I suspect your sub- 
scriber meant red cedar instead of red- 
wood. However, shingles made from 
either red cedar, white cedar or red- 
wood are practically indestructible as 
regards rotting when made from heart- 
wood. The only objection to buying 
white cedar shingles is the difficulty 
of the average purchaser to know 
whether the shingles are made from 
sap or heart-wood. In red cedar and 
redwood, the sap is white and easily 
detected. Red cedar or redwood shin- 
gles are the safest, as these shingles 
have no sapwood; they will wear out, 
but never rot out.” 

Mr. Gilcrest writes: 

“Because California redwood shin- 
gles are scarcely used in this locality, 


while the red cedar shingle, produced 


in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia is the standard roof cover- 
ing throughout the Mississippi valley 
and as far east as Boston, we are in- 
clined to think that your inquirer may 
have been careless in his use of terms, 
and that the comparison he has in 
mind is between the red cedar shingles 
of the locality named and the white 
cedar shingle, produced in northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
However, here follows what I think of 
the three varieties: 

“First, California redwood—We have 
had little experience in the sale of this 
shingle. It is a good wood, durable in 
the weather, better in my judgment 
than any white cedar shingle ordinar- 
ily available, but not so good as the 
red cedar. 

“Second, white cedar—We soid them 
years ago in small quantities because 
they were cheap. We have had none 
in the yards for ten years or more. 
The shingles are produced from small 
timber, are necessarily narrow, and 
necessarily not vertical grain. The 
durability of the wood has been dem- 
onstrated in its wide use for fence 
posts and telegraph poles. 

“Third, red cedar—Produced from 
large timber, and carrying a very large 
percentage of edge grain, and being 
at least as durable as any of the other 
woods, it is, in my judgment, the best 
wood shingle on the market.” 





THE HEALTH OF FATTENED 
HORSES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes:, 

“I sometimes notice in your paper 
the way buyers fatten horses for mar- 
ket, by feeding them sixty or ninety 
days without exercise. How do they 
get these horses to working again? If 
a farmer feeds a horse three or four 
days without exercise, he is almost 
sure to have spinal meningitis.” 

A pound of fat on draft horses sold 
on the market is worth, experienced 
horse feeders have found, from 20 to 
30 cents. Feeders in fattening horses 
for market do not worry greatly about 
the subsequent health of the fattened 
animals. Evidently there is no great 
trouble in putting such fattened horses 
to work again or the market would 
not continue to pay the premium it 
does for high flesh. True it is that farm 
horses fed heavily a few days without 
exercise are likely to develop azoturia, 
or nervous trouble. Horses which have 
been fattened for sixty or ninety days, 
however, do not seem to be in the 
same danger. Their systems have 
gradually become accustomed to heavy 
feeding and lack of exercise. When 
these fattened animals pass into new 
hands they are rarely put to hard 
work at once, but gradually become 
accustomed to it, without any severe 


| shock to the system. The fat which 


they have put on is really an aid in 
enabling them to withstand the hard 
work, for it acts as a source of energy. 
Looking at it in a broad way, from the 
standpoint of both the buyer and the 
seller, we can not say that the fatten- 
ing of horses is a justifiable process, 
since buyers will pay more for a pound 
of fat than the increased working value 
of the horse on that account really 
justifies. Nevertheless, since the pres- 


ent horse market will pay a high price 





for fat on work animals, the corn belt 
farmer need not hesitate to finish those 
draft animals he intends to sell on 
the market to a high degree. 

In an interesting Illinois experiment 
where horses were fattened with and 
without exercise, the exercised horses 
gained nearly half a pound less per 
day than the others, and the gains 
were consequently much more expen- 
sive. So far as could be noticed, the 
health of the exercised and the unexer- 
cised horses was equally good. The 
author of the bulletin describing this 
experiment states: “It was not pos- 
sible to follow these horses up after 
they were marketed, in order to see 
what the ultimate results would be, as 
many of them were purchased by deal- 
ers on the market and taken to dif- 
ferent parts of the country.” 





A LESSON IN TEMPERANCE. 


According to William E. Curtis, a 
somewhat noted traveler, in one of 
the last letters he wrote, there is a 
region in Canada between Lake Supe- 
rior and Winnipeg, extending from the 
lakes to the Arctic ocean, and from 
east to west nearly five hundred miles, 
where there is an inexhaustible supply 
of spruce timber, which grows about 
as fast as cut down, if cut intelligently. 
In this whole stretch there is but one 
town, with a papulation of between 400 
and 500, with four hotels, four pool 
halls, a public dance house, ten stores 
and a few dwellings of painted pine 
boards or logs. 

Until recently there was nothing but 
“soft” drinks for sale in that town, and 
not a bottle of liquor for sale between 
the prairies of Manitoba and Lake Su- 
perior, a distance of nearly five hun- 
dred miles. Hence, as he says: “There 
was no disorder, no crime and no pov- 
erty; but in order to purchase his influ- 
ential support for the conservative 
ticket, the government of Ontario 
granted a license to the proprietor of 
one of theh otels. ‘To celebrate the 
event drinks were served free to every- 
body who called for them. The conse- 
sequence was that every man in town 
was roaring drunk, and pandemonium 
ensued. The women locked themselves 
up in their homes and blew out the 





lights. Even the poor creatures who 
allowed themselves to be used to lure 
men to the dance hall fled in dismay 
ahd hid themselves—all except one 
half-breed, who sat sullenly in the cor- 
ner with her shawl over her head. The 
carousal lasted all night. In the morn- 
ing the bodies of drunken men could be 
seen lying on the ground around the 
entrances to the boarding houses, 
which they were unable to enter. The 
railway management will endeavor to 
have the license revoked, because its 
employes, with the exception of a few 
miners and lumbermen, are the only 
persons affected. 

We do not need to draw any moral 
from this lesson. Alcohol is one of 
the racial poisons, and to encourage its 
use for political reasons should con- 
sign a candidate or party to merited 
oblivion, 





WINDBREAK FOR IOWA. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I notice in a recent issue of the 
Farmer, that an Iowa correspondent 
asks what trees to plant for a wind- 
break. Some twenty-three years ago I 
made up my mind to plant a wind- 
break. A fruit tree agent wanted to 
sell me white pine; but I said no. Later 
another agent came along and had 
some evergreens of all kinds. I bought 
500 arbor vitaes from twelve to eight- 
een inches high. They measured that 
from the tip of the roots. Some of 


-them stood six inches above ground 


when planted.. I thought they were 
small, but I planted them, and you 
ought to see them now. They are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet high; winter 
on the north side and summer on the 
south side. I tell the people it is the 
line between me and the north pole. 
Some persons said I was a fool to 
plant them; that I would never live 
long enough to get any good from them. 
But now these same people envy my 
windbreak. Arbor vitae trees are the 
best; balsam fir the next best. Plant 
two rows about eight or ten feet apart; 
let the trees of the second row come 
between those of the first row. Keep 
stock away from them. 
ISAAC S. WEEBER. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 
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The largest ears of corn to these mills are like popcorn 
to other mills. 


Mills 


Double the Capacity of 
Geared Mills 


Two-horse mill has 24-ft. grind- 
ing burrs (two sets), al! grinding 
at once, and grinds from 25 to 

bu. per hour. Four-horse 
mill grinds from 60 to 80 bu. 
per hour. Two complete mills 
in one; has double the capacity 
and double the durability of 
other mills. Absolutely no fric- 
tion or gearing. Will earn cost 
; price in three days. We 
—. manufacture the most dur- 
a= able and fastest line of mills 
sold, including our Famous 
Towa No. 2 for $12.50, 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG. 





cular. It gives full information. 


195 Eighth Street, 





Bovee Western Steamer 


For Cooking Feed, Slaughtering, Laundry Work, 
Heating Tanks, Steaming Milk Cans, Etc. 
Has water jacket, return flue and dry steam dome. 


small part of fuel necessary to do same work in any other manner. 
Burns long wood, cobs or coal—all fitted with coal grate. 


BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS 


Requires only a 


Ask for cir- 





Waterloo, Iowa 
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SEE AN EDE HORSE OR COW 
HIDE ROBE OR COAT 


before sending hides to any other 
tanner. 

For seventeen years we heve 
led in custom tanning, so natur- 
ally we can five you the best. 
The EDE processis not new and 
unproved---no nga’ use of 
oils, no acid, only als thet 
add life, strength and lightnessto 
the leather; softness end beauty 
to the fur. comperison will 

A show thet no other tanner pro- 

duces robes end coatslike EDES. 

| ‘s largest makers of 

Coats pey 25% more 

2 tanning then eny other 

Sbrend and no meker who tries 

FDE tanning ever uses any other. 

YOU pey no more to have your 

hides EDK tenned than eny other 
terner asks for poor work. 

Write for cetaiog and neme of 
EDE agent near you. We beck 
him up with the largest factory of 
its kind in America end @ guer- 
entee thet does not expi'e before 
defects can show up. Oor guer- 
antee lasts as long as the garment. 


| y Eves Rose Tanwnc Co. 


) Originators of Custom Tanning. 
Dubogne, lows. St. Peul, Minn. 
Sioux Felis,8.D. Omaha, Nebr. 











HIDES TANNED FOR 


COATS AND ROBES 


Send us your horse and cattle 
les, as thousands of other 
farmers and stockmen are doing, 
and let us tan and make them 
into coats and robes for you, 
“t sell your hides for a few 
dollars; we can make 
worth $10 to $15 to you. 
The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
bas built us up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. No neme is 60 
well and favorably known to 
farmers and stockmen as the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood ior fair and 
equare dealings. 
We will be pleased to send 
= an attractive booklet giv- 
ng prices for doing our work, 
and showing the saving we can make you; also, tell- 
ing you how tocare for hides, how toship, and much 
other valuableinformation. Sent Free. Write today 
Cownie Tanning Company, 109 2d St., Des Moines, la. 








NORTHWESTERN TIIDESFURG 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Ship your Hides, Furs 
etc., to a house with 


20 Years Reputation for High 
Prices and Quick Returns 


We always give a square deal, 
Everything in Trappers Sup- 
plies. Send for catalogue and 
our quotations on Hides and 
Furs. We give a good luck 
watch fob free for every ship- 
ment or purchase of $5 or more, 


Reference: Any bank in Minneapolis 


° MINNESOTA 









Pelts, 











Ship Us Your 


OU can have a 
warm, serviceable 
fur coat made 
from your cow or horse hide 
me that will wear you for years. 
f Wetan and make them up 
Minto soft and piiable coats, 
robes and rugs, moth and 
§ Waterproof and guarantee the 
work. Write us today for our 

/ar FREE BOOKLET 
»\ It tells you all about hides. 


Des Moines Tanning Co. 
Dept. C, Des Moines, lowa 

















Globe Tanning & Mfg. 


Company 
222 S. E. First $t., Des Moines, lowa 
You send us the hides; we will tan them 


l robes. 


and make them into coats an: 


All Our Work Guaranteed 


Write for shipping tags and free catalogue. 























WE ARE MAILING TO OUR SHIPPERS the most 
complete FUR PRICE LIST put ont by any 
house this season. LET US SEND YOU ONE 
FREE. WE TAN HIDES, MAKE FUR COATS, ROBES 
and FUR SETS. Write us. 

PEMBER'S MIDE & FUR HOUSE 
Drawer 13, Onawa, Iowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








OAT STRAW FOR STALLIONS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I noticed an article somewhere a 
few days ago in regard to feeding oat 
straw. It said that oat straw had a 
tendency to unfit a stallion for nex: 
spring’s service if fed during the win- 
ter months. I have a stallion, trotting 
bred, which runs in a good-sized lot 
and open shed. I have little or no use 
to put him to during the winter, and 
he is getting too fat, being fed on oats, 
clover hay and a little corn. I was 
thinking of getting a load or two of 
oat straw to winter him on, but afrer 
reading the article in question thought 
[ would ask your advice first. The 
stallion is three years old and weighs 
1,180 pounds, so is nearly matured. He 
takes a great deal of exercise, playing 
around the lot, and is always in good 
condition.” 

Bright, clean oat straw in moderate 
amounts should not hurt a stallion. As 
a general rule, however, we would not 
care to have the oat straw form more 
than one-half the roughage _ ration. 
Neither would we care to let a stallion 
have free access to a straw stack 
where he may eat all he wants. We 
think our correspondent could cheap- 
en his present ration by substituting 
oat straw for about half the clover 
hay. If he did this, it might be well 
to feed the horse a little bran to 
counteract the constipating effect of 
the straw. 

Will any of our readers who have 
found oat straw in any way dangerous 
to stallions please write us? 





REVIVING HOG KILLING DAY. 


President Waters, of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, is endeavoring to re- 
store the lost art of killing hogs, salt- 
ing the meat and smoking it. He is 
aiming to do this by adding a course 
in the agricultural college. The farm- 
ers’ sons who attend that ‘college will 
now have an opportunity to learn what 
their fathers have forgotten, and in 
time may get to be as smart as their 
grandfathers were. It would be a good 
thing if an attempt to revive this lost 
art was made in every agricultural 


college in the land; but it is rather 
amusing to think that it requires a 
course in an agricultural college to 


enable the young man of this genera- 
tion to be as smart as his grandfather 
was. 





DIRTY CISTERNS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of yours a sub- 
scriber asked what to do with a foul- 
smelling cistern. In our rental depar#® 
ment we have had scores of these 
cases, Which we have handled success- 
fully. 

A foul smelling cistern is found 
where summer rains are allowed to run 
from a dirty roof into a poorly venti- 
lated cistern, and is caused by bacteria 
at work in the vegetable and animal 
matter washed from the dirty roof. As 
bacteria work less and less as the tem- 
perature is lowered, completely stop- 
ping at about forty degrees, a cake or 
two of ice dropped into the cistern will 
lower the temperature of the water 
sufficiently to stop them. Then the 
water must be aerated to further pur- 
ify it. This can be done successfully 
by anyone with bucket or basin having 
a small rope attached. Drop the buck- 
et into the water face down, so that 
the air is confined beneath it; then 
push the bucket to the bottom of the 
cistern with a_ stick, allowing the 
bucket when at or near the bottom to 
tip over, releasing the air, which pass- 
es up through the water, stirring and 
purifying it. Sprinkle about a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of permanganate of 
potash over the surface of the cistern, 
and keep stirring with the bucket as 
above described for thirty minutes or 
so. In a few hours the water will be 
found to be sweet and clear. This 
method of treatment should only be 
used where the loss of the water would 
work a hardship. When possible, all 
of the water should be taken from a 
foul cistern and the inside should be 
thoroughly scrubbed with a broom and 
well rinsed down. Then the gutters 
and spouting should be well cleaned 
of leaves, bird nests and other refuse. 
Pigeons or birds should be kept off 
of the roof as much as possible, and 
the roof should be allowed to wash off 
some each time before the water is 
turned into the cistern. If these di- 
rections are followed, and only the 
cool fall, winter and early spring rains 
are allowed to run into the cistern, the 








water will be pure, clean and palat- 
able. 

A filter can easily be constructed of 
a barrel or box filled with sand and 
charcoal, which obviates much atten- 
tion to the roof. 

CONE & SEARS. 

IHinois. 





BUYING BY MAIL. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed an article in a recent issue 


of your paper with reference to the 
mail order houses and the local mer- 
chants, and I notice in my county pa- 
per a clipping from this article, which 
takes only a part of it, and conse- 
quently does not give a fair idea of 
the article as a whole. With refer- 
ence to making a list of goods wanted 
and submitting it to the local mer- 
chant, that will not work. It has been 
tried many times. I know of one case 
in which such a list was submitted to 
the local merchant, and he said he did 
not have time to talk to a farmer who 
would send off for goods, and he did 
not carry racket-store goods anyway. 
Another merchant told a farmer he 
had better send his butter and eggs to 
a mail order house. The merchants 
seem to have such a dislike for the 
mail order house that they can not 
talk civilly when it is mentioned. 

The whole trouble, as indicated in 
your article, is lack of enterprise on 
the part of the merchant. It is cus- 
tomary among the local papers to be- 
labor the farmer because he buys from 
the mail order house instead of pat- 
ronizing local firms. As a matter of 
fact, the farmers are not as great pat- 
rons in proportion to their numbers 
as are the people who live in the small 
towns. A few years ago the retailers 
of a town of about 4,000 appointed a 
committee to watch the depots and 
make a list of those who _ received 
goods from out side. I was told by a 
member of this committee that more 
people living in town got goods that 
way did the farmers. I told him I 
could name a hardware merchant who 
sent out of town for his flour, a drug- 
gist who sent for a bicycle, a dry goods 
merchant who got furniture, a grocer 
who bought a lawn mower, and bank- 
ers who got their printing all done 
out ot town, and so on clear around 
the list except the editor. If the local 
papers would turn their attention to 
the town people who do their buying 
out of town, in part at least, they 
would have less space to lambast the 
farmer. 

The whole question settles down to 
the matter of buying where you can 
get the most for your money. . Other 
things being equal, a man should buy 
from his local merchant, but if they 
demand an excessive profit, or must 
have a higher price because they do 
not -handle their business properly, 
there is no reason which I can see to 
justify them in asking for local trade. 
Nobody is entitled to a living off of the 
community unless he furnishes an 
equivalent for that living. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
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Great *4 Offer 
on a Set of Ye 
Empire | A) Ms 
Steel Wheels. a 


On receipt of $4 we ship 
anywhere in United States 
four Empire Steel Wheels 
to fit your wagon, for 
days’ hauling test. They 
will save 25% of the draft, 
save your back and please you inevery way, 
If not exactly as represented, return them at 
our expense and back comes your $4 without 
delay. Otherwise, pay balance and wheels are 
yours fora lifetime. Perfect Measuring De- 
vice free, for measuring your wagon skeins. 


1912 Model Empire 
Farmer's Handy Wagon 


sk for Great Introductory Offer on world’s 
best Handy Wagon. Choose from 20 styles, 
for every purpose. Wagons have enormous 
carrying capacity—save 25 per cent of draft, 
and half the labor of loading and unloading. 
BOOK FREE— WRITE TODAY 














Box 836, Quincy, lit. 


Test Your Hogs 
for Worms 


With i. Ww. P. 


test 1use for 10c 


Thel. W. P. Test Tube will show if hogs 
have worms. No worms—no harm. lowa 
Worm Powder is absolutely harmiess. 
Won’t hurt any hog. A hog sometimes has 
worms and you don’tknowit. Then you are 
1 money — because the hog’s system 
doesn’t assimilate the full food value of his 
feed—he en’t fatten to full capacity. This 
‘Tube contains enough Worm Powder to test 
five hogs—it may save your entire herd. e 

Don't go out to the barn again until_you have 
ordered the Iowa Worm Powder Test Tube—it's 

0c. Full information no cost. Send 10c in stamps 
oradime. Find out about your herd right away. 


IOWA STOCK FOOD CO., Dept. B Jefferson, lowa 


























Our 12 Model Machine saws Rome. runs easier and will 
last lorger ey ever. Adjusted in a minors to suite 1} 


year-ol or strongest man. Ask for catalog NoM8: 
and low price, First order gets agency 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill, 


WANTE BY THE ROBBINS LUMBER 


CO., OF RHINELANDER. WIS. 


four men to take charge of four different farms, men 
who are capable of handling men and machinery. 
We would like man and wife without a large family. 
The job will be the year around. One farm isa large 
improved farm, well stocked with dairy and machin- 
ery of all kinds. The other farms are practically 
new. We want men who are competent to clear and 
stump land to raise potatoes. We will want men 
about first to middle of April. 












Gear. 


machine. 





lots! 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 
William Galloway Company, 
Waterloo, lowa 
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FIRST TEN MEN mone 


in Every Township—Answer! 


I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders or more in every township in the 
country in the next few months. 
my prices to the bone to do it! 
this from each township will receive a startling offer on the best 
Spreader in the world—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s New 
A gift of as good as $50 to these men—be one of them! Why 
hand over $50 extra to a dealer or agent when you can buy direct 
from Galloway? Keep the moneyin your pocket and get a detter 
My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39. 50—complete with trucks, $64.75—sent on 30 
to 60 days’ free trial—money back if it doesn’t satisfy you. 


Don’t Wait! Get quick action on 


= this wonderful offer. 
Be one of the first from your township. I 
have the world beaten on Manure Spreaders— 
Mandt’s famous new gear and eleven special 
patented features that cost you not one penny 
extra. My prices to you are less than your deal- 
er can buy Spreaders for spot cash in car load 
Send your name and address on postal 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. 





And that means that I have to cut 
So the first ten men or more who answer 
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ama! Ww With Mandi’s New ‘Gear 











fr, at o.- wae Pet & 


pod wh me Secrets, 
cessful trapper. It’s a regular 
Robes. 


“<FURS:HIDES 


‘HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS GU UIDE asic 


es, leather bound, Best thing on the subject ever written. Ilustrating all Fur Animals. All 
. Traps, Game Laws. ~~ fgas where to trap, and to become 8 suc- 
Encyclopedia. Price, $2. T 


p Pan Fare end Hides to us than 
Report shi pping Tags, and about 





1.25. Hides tanned into 


beautifal Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts énicnale to traps, oi ee ‘bottle, Shi: 
Hides and Furs to usand get highest prices, Andersch Bros, Depts <1 ‘Minneapolis, Mii 
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Warranted (to Give Satisfaction. 


Re hauls 
auSHE Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Semalien. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
— I. lint, Seen Capped Hock, 

Foun —" Wind 
Putts. sal all Stele from Spavin, 
3 Ringbone and other bon 
~ Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
ainatle, 


ning, Bore Throat, ‘te, it te iovetu 
fic, Bal iss 1,50 


aes Bol Saat druggists. t KP 

r bottle. Bo or sen ex- 

oees oh me a Henge yee with fu u directions for 
— for docmiptave circulars, 





The ng epee Mr Co., Cleveland, 0. 














- part gg oy BOOK ic an ener, topetio of 
information, vers eve: and cha 
jamences. MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
’ Srorexow Bay, Wis., Nov. 3, 1911. ply techie and neighbor 
used two bottles of Save-The-Horse on two —— and cured 
both. I had given my case up, but ae Mr. and cure two 
spavins I decided to write you, etc. B. Warruzn, R. nn. 2, Box 35. 
Write for letters from breede ne men and 
bankers the world over a re 
You willthen un hy wo giv as ry “jronclad 
contract to cure or ts sau. contract has 
ponctee Ey paid up capital back of it to secure and make its 
. Send for copy. 
$ = a bottle, witha rope to nga! and perma- 
° 





ad Bog Spavin, Thoroenhpia, Led 


Corb, Splint, iat Coppes. Ba jock, Windnult, 
Shee Boil, fojored Tendens and sl! lameness or REFURD THE MONEY, 
‘o scar or lossof hair. Horse works Lydon 
$5 at all Draggists or Dealers or Express Paid u. 8. and Genet. 
| TROY CHEMICAL CO., § C ial Ave., Bingh N.X 








Cure the lameness and 

remove the bunch pr they coasting the 

orse—have the part —— just as it did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
is as otal = eek for soft and semi-solid 
blemish avin, Thorough: thet 
Bplints Carb, © Hock, etc. It is nei! 
inimentnorasimple blister, but a remed 
unlike any other, Doesn’tim ee can’t 
be imita tated. Easy to use, onl 
quired, and your money back 


Fleming’s Vest- Posies 


Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells you how to treat them. Cov- 
ers over 200 veterinary gabiects. tom 
69illustrations. Write for a free copy. 


2 — re- 


(6) 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf-. 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” wan convince any hérse owner that it will 
epg bai ~ ee defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the len of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

Faeney if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
visio Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Ill. 
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mEbS, Filled T 


‘ementés 

dor Soreness 
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Bruise o rain; Cures 

meness, r Aiiaye ‘ain. 
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Book. 1 E free. 

pAB SOR BINE, JR. liniment for mankind. For 

Bynoviti,. PARE Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 

woll Painful Varicose Veins. Allays Pain. 

ill tell you monet if you write. $1 sae #2 per bottle 

Manufactured only by 





vered. 
W.F. YOUNG, P.D.E Fe 839 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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CROPPERS. 


We have had several letters recently 
which raised the question as to the 
right of one who has rented a piece of 
ground for a share of the crop to re- 
tain possession of the ground ionger 
than the time necessary to harvest the 
crop. For example, we have the fol- 
lowing letter from an Iowa subscriber: 

“Two parties rented eighty acres of 
land for grain rent. The first party 
had corn and oats; the second had 
flax. All this crop is harvested, and I 
have bought the corn stalks from the 
party who grew corn. The party who 
grew the flax forbid me turning my 
cattle into the field on account of his 
flax straw. I have rented this farm, 
and I want to feed the corn stalks, but 
I want to know if I have a right to 
herd my cattle, or must I keep them 
off the place until the first of March?” 

The Iowa law seems to hold that a 
man who rents a piece of unimproved 
land for a share of the crop is a crop- 
per, and is entitled to the use of the 
land only so long as is necessary to 
harvest the crop. In the case of corn 
this date is given as December Ist. In 
the case of flax it would be earlier. Our 
correspondent should notify the man 
who has the flax straw that he must 
remove it within a certain time, mak- 
ing the time long enough to enable 
him to remove it, say ten days. 

If the flax straw is not removed, then 
the owner leaves it at his own risk, 
and we see no reason why our corre- 
spondent should not turn his cattle into 
the stalk field which he has bought. 
This opinion is based on the under- 
standing that the party who grew the 
flax simply rented the ground for a 
share of the flax. This would give him 
no right to use it longer than neces- 
sary to harvest the crop grown. 





FROM AN ELECTRICIAN-FARMER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your articles on the mail order house 
seem to be read and answered with 
much interest, and I would like to add 
a few lines. The country merchant 
seems to think the hayseed is made for 
his special benefit. He digs him every 
time he gets a chance. The farmers 
around here have nearly given up the 
raising of potatoes for market, as the 
merchants prefer to send north or west 
for carload lots. The farmers with a 
small surplus can not dispose of them. 
If a farmer sends a small order to the 
mail order house, the merchant is up 
and coming; but the merchant can 
send ten times the amount for potatoes 
and it’s all right. In this county there 
are several tomato canning factories 
(mostly private). Last week canned 
tomatoes had to be sent to the St. 
Louis market because the merchants 
kicked on one and three-fourths cents 
a can. These same tomatoes come 
back to this town later on. In the 
meantime the railroad commission men 
and jobbers get a slice far above one 
and three-fourth cents a can. That’s 
all right. But it’s dead wrong to send 
to a mail order house! I have just re- 
ceived an order from Chicago: One 
pair nine-inch top shoes, $2.35 (can’t 
touch anything here as good under 
$3.50); five pounds coffee, $1.15 (bet- 
ter coffee, and full weignt, than I can 
buy here for $1.35 for five pounds); 
twenty pounds sugar, $1.23 (against 
fourteen pounds for $1 here). The or- 
der clear through comes out the same 
way. 

Now, let me say, I worked in Chi- 
cago as an electrician for a long time. 
The last eighteen months there I had 
full charge of all electrical work in a 
Jarge mail order house. I have been 
through and know this plant from top 
to bottom. Few country people can 
grasp what a $40,000,000 mail order 
house can do. Their sales average 
twenty cars a day, with three cars re- 
turned goods, except six to eight weeks 
before Christmas, when I have seen it 
go to sixty cars a day. They buy in 
lots of five to twenty-five cars of one 
thing, thereby getting a price the coun- 
try merchant can not touch. Their 
grocery department is spotless, and the 
most sanitary possible. All package 
goods are weighed, inspected and 











' partment. 


sealed under most strict rules. Not 
one country store in a thousand is as 
clean or sanitary as their grocery de- 
It would be a fine thing for 
any farmer to go through such a plant. 

Why not a mail order house when 
you can save twenty per cent and up, 
get a better article and a surety your 
groceries are kept under more strictly 
sanitary regulations than the country 


The country merchant has fought the 
mail order houses since they started. 
The fought the rural free delivery at 
its start. Today they are fighting the 
parcels post to a finish. But as sure 
as the sun shines the farmer will get 
the parcels post, just as he got the 
mail order house and the rural free 
delivery. They are all beneficial to 
the general public, and that’s what we 
want. I can’t see where the farmer 
owes the country merchant very much. 

In an article of ,ours giving advice 
to the city man who wants to get out 
on a farm, I would like to say a little. 
I am not very old, yet I have had a 
wide city experience. I have held good, 
responsible jobs. I had to hustle in 
the city, and I have had to hustle on 
the farm, you bet. I have worked men 
from very good to extra rotten. I made 
good money, belonged to the curse of 
all curses, the union, had a glorious 
time, resulting in broken health. It’s 
the same path thousands travel in a 
big city. To the city boy I must say: 
If he thinks he can work hard early 
to late without a boss, give up his Sat- 
urday afternoon booze, the dance hall 
and a good many such things, he might 
make a better living than in the city. 
But if he is the kind that stops work 
as soon as the boss has left, washes up 
ten to fifteen minutes early, comes late 
to work; he better stay where he is, 
for he will starve to death on a farm. 

To the farmer boy I ask: Have 
you a fair tc good home? Does “dad” 
give you any show at all? Do you get 
good, wholesome food, and good, warm 
clothes? If so, you better stay inside 
talking distance of the old folks. Stay 
where old Sol shines in all his glory, 
where fresh air and good water are 
plentiful, where good, wholesome food 
is grown. Money can’t buy these in a 
big city; yet God gives them free to 
the farmer. I have tried both. I will 
take the farm, free from a boss. I am 
the walking delegate. I will pay my 
carfare in taxes on a good horse. No 
more city life for me. 

IRA H. STEPHENS. 





Pulaski County, Missouri. 


Kendalls Spavin Cure 
The Old Reliable 
elat= Remedy 


HOUSANDS 
‘ of farmers 
and horsemen 
have saved money’ 
by using Ken- 
dall’sSpavin Cure 
for Spavins, Curb, Ringbone, Splint, Bony 
Growths and Lameness from many other 
causes. These men know that Kendall's 
is a money saver andahorsesaver. We 
can prove it by thousands of 


Grateful Letters From Users 
Read the letter shown below from Mr. Renk. We 
have hundreds of other letters to prove 
everything we say about Kendall’s 1s 
Spavin Cure. Let ussend you some 
other letters. But in the meantime 


et a boitle from yout druggist. 
ear this advertisement out 
now to remind oe. oh get 














the Horse”’—Free at your 
druggist or write to us. 

DR. B. 3. KENDALL Commasy 
Enosburg Falis, Vermont, U.S.A. 





The Ever-Lasting Kind 


Ps Steel Frames 


Champion U- S. Soales Write for 
Cheap — Durable —- Good _ full particulars. 


THE “BEST” PITLESS "OWE SCALE Co. 
FARM SCALES = "°° Wabash Arease 


CHICAGO 


TENTS TENTS TENTS 


for Live Stock Sales, Fairs 
NY —— We are manu- 
\ facturers of all kinds of 
tents, awnings, machine, 
stack, wagon and horse cov- 
ers, aprons, paulins and all 
Kinds of canvas goods. We 
can fit you out. 
your wants. 


reasonable. 
PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO, 1225 Nssioci st 


Peoria, Ill. 























merchant can possibly have? 


Send the Coupon Below for 
Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 


HORSE-TRAINER’S 





PROSPECTUS! 


a profession that pays 





Beery System. 


rofessional Horse Trainer. Mr. White says: 


for what you have taught me. You may judge of my success 
when I tell you that I have been able to buy a home and 
bile solely through earnings from training horses as taught by 
your excellent methods. I am proud of my profession.” 


This book, by Prof. Jesse Beery, “King of Horse Trainers and 
Horse Tamers,” tells the thrilling story of his eventful career; points 
the way to success as a practical Horse Trainer; explains the Beery 
System ; gives many examples of men who are now repeating the ver 
feats with which the great horseman won the applause of vast au 
ences throughout the United States. 

Every owner of an unmanageable horse or colt should send for this 
book. Everyone who loves horses should learn the secret of subduing 
and controlling the wildest horses without the use of whips, cruel “curb 
bits” and other instruments of torture. Every man who is looking for 


4 $1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home 


or Traveling 


sional Horse Trainers with the aid of the simple, safe, humane 
Take for example the case of Emmett White, of 
Kalona, Iowa, who has followed the Beery System and become a 





should learn how hundreds are 
making big money as profes- 


“I would not take 


an automo- 


DoYouOwnaBalky, Tricky, Scary, Vicious Horse? 


or trebled. 
valuable, useful, salable, 





Orees any other living man. 


CALL. 


of women!—who are makingall kinds of money b 
breakin colts, giving exhibitions, buying up cast-o! 
“*man-k filers ’ taming and training them and 


of at. that cleaned out several different men. 


t them for $110."’ 
F. N. Goux, Vernon, N. Y., writes; 


Thousands Are Now 
Making Money by the “Beery System” 


Today he can point you to thousands of men—yes, and a number 

training ho 

“tricksters’’ an 
re-selling at high 

= Beery’se lessons are simple, thorough and pructical. 

A. L. Dickenson, Friendship, N. Y., writes: “I am working a pair 


I got them 1 
ve them a few lessons and have been offered $400 ton: the pair. f 


If so, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its bad habits! The minute 
such horses are thoroughly mastered and trained their value is doubled 
Prof. Beery teaches you to master any horse and make him 


Priceless Facts from World’s Master Horseman 


Having retired from the aren 
others how to duplicate his marve 
He writes from experience, a a simple, direct male, without boasting, yet 
realize that he is a veritable wizard—one who knows more about the nature 


Prof. Beery is devoting hie life to teaching 
ous achievemen 








“T cannot speak in high enough sili of your instructions. Tem 


at present handling a $1,000 horse. People bring me horses to train from miles aro 
Roy Fordyce, 041 Adams Street, Spokane, Wash., says: **I am delighted with. port teachings. Have 


I would 


trained a 3-year-old stallion to drive without a bridle or lines. 
recommend your system unqaalifiedly to anyone.’ 


Coupon Gets the Book 


your horse. 


Or simply send a 1. 
Tell me all about 











PROF. JESSE BEERY 
Box 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MNGi dint cantai didtatinctisucdssinindassndusacetnilial 


Free Book 


Please send me the 











PROF. JESSE 


BEERY, Box 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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How I Grew 195.5 Bushels of Corn 
On One Acre 


BY C, W. PARKER, JR. 








In the spring of 1909 I selected an 
acre of land upon my father’s farm to 
plant in corn for the Hereford County 
Boys’ Corn Club Contest. I plowed the 
land:-ten inches deep, having previous- 
ly spread broadcast ten wagon loads 
of stable manure. I then ran the 
rows four feet apart, listed some two 
furrows to each row, about the 15th of 
April. The 1st of May I planted the 
corn—“Biggs” variety and ‘“Honeycut” 
corn mixed. I used nine and one-half 
dollars’ ($9.50) worth of fertilizer, one- 
half used in drill when planted, and 
the other half used beside the corn at 
the second cultivation. The fertilizer 
used was 17 per cent acid phosphate, 
cottonseed meal and kainit in equal 
parts. 

We had excessive rains throughout 
May, June and the first of July, which 
drowned my corn, and its yield was 
only 67% bushels, which won first 
county prize, the entire cultivation was 
done with a fine hoe cultivator and a 
cotton plow run very shallow. 

In December, 1909, I selected an acre 
of land in the same farm, spread broad- 
cast eight wagon loads of stable ma- 
nure, and bedded the land up, break- 
ing same twelve inches deep. I then 
took the wing off the plow and ran 
two furrows in the bottom of the row 
between the corn beds, from eight to 
ten inches deep. 

About February 1, 1910, I reversed 
the beds, breaking same from twelve 
to fourteen inches deep, and ran two 
center subsoil furrows, eight to ten 
inches deep, between the beds, as in 
December. 

I opened the beds the 25th of April, 
and planted corn about six inches be- 
lew the level of the bed, using in the 
same furrow 400 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, acid phosphate, and 2-8-2 guano, 
mixed in equal parts. I used the “Biggs 
seven-eared corn.” As soon as the 
corn was large enough to cultivate, I 
used the fine hoe cultivator. At the 
second cultivation, I used 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda in a shallow furrow 
beside the corn, and split middle with 
five-hoe cultivator. About ten days 
later I used 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda in the other row, used as stated 
above, which was the last cultivation. 
I gave the corn two thorough cultiva- 
tions with five-hoe cultivator and two 
with cotton plow, running very shal- 
low each time. 

I planted the corn eighteen inches 
in the drill, two to four grains in each 
hill, and harvested 13214 bushels of 
corn, which was the largest yield in 
my district. I have what I considered 
ideal seasons, and found that I made | 
a big mistake by planting my corn too 
far apart in the drill, and too few 
stalks in the hill; therefore, I resolved 
to try to plant the 1911 crop thicker in 
the drill and have my rows three feet 
ten inches apart instead of four feet, 
as in 1909 and 1910. 

On this 1910 acre I won the first dis- 
trict prize, given by the state board of 
agriculture, which was $25; the first 
county prize, a runabout buggy, given 
by the Hines Buggy Company, of Mur- 
freesboro, and a King weeder, given by 
the Progressive Farmer contest. 

in December, 1910, I selected an 
acre of land upon which my brother 
had gathered 126.5 bushels of corn, this 
being the acre used by me in the 1909 
com contest. 

I hauled out ten wagon loads of sta- 
ble manure and spread it broadcast | 
over the land. I bedded it some twelve 
to fourteen inches deep, and then be- 
tween each row ran two deep subsoil 
furrows. 

About February 1, 1911, I reversed 
the beds, plowing the same depth as 
stated above, and ran deep furrows be- 
tween the beds, as before. March 21st 
I listed the land. with a two-horse plow, 
two furrows to the row, twelve to four- 
teen inches deep, and leveled it with a 
disk harrow as deep as I could. 

I then broke the land about twelve 
inches deep with a two-horse plow, fol- 
lowed behind in same furrow with sub- 





total depth of breaking about eighteen 
inches. 

I ran off my rows with a cotton plow 
three feet ten inches apart, and on the 
1st day of May I planted “Biggs seven- 
eared corn,” six inches apart in the 
drill, three vo five grains in each hill. 
I used nine dollars and fifteen cents’ 
($9.15) worth of fertilizer, including 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda. I put 
all fertilizer in drill under corn when 
planted, except the nitrate of soda. One 
hundred pounds of this was sown 
broadcast about the Ist of June, and 
harrowed in with an iron-tooth har- 
row. 

Up until this time there had been 
only one good rain since the corn was 
planted. The weather was so dry for 
the next four weeks that my corn be- 
gan to parch, and about the 15th of 
July my neighbors said I would not 
make as much as! planted. About the 
20th of July we had a fine rain and 
cloudy, damp weather for several days. 
Then I scattered 100 pounds more of 
the nitrate of soda between the rows 
as a top dresser. The corn at this 
time had blown down so badly that I 
couid not cultivate it any more, and it 
was really difficult to walk through it. 
However, I have carried out the in- 
structions and methods advocated by 
the Farmers’ Coéperative Demonstra- 
tion Work, with the exception of doing 
the subsoiling in the spring instead of 
in the fall. After the corn was plant- 
ed I did not use any implement in the 
cultivation except the harrow and light 
cultivator, running very shallow. 

I am happy to say that the result 
was the largest yield ever Known to 
this section, 235.5 bushels field meas- 
urement, making 195 bushels of dry 
shelled corn. I am satisfied that it is 
possible to grow 250 bushels of corn 
on one acre of land, and I propose to 
work toward this end in 1912. If all 
the farmers in North Carolina would 
follow the demonstration plans, our 
state would have plenty of corn to sell 
to our western farmers at a handsome 
profit the year around. My corn only 
cost me 24 cents per bushel, which 
shows the yield was the result of good 
methods, and not the extravagant use 
of commercial fertilizer. 


Note: Mr. I. O. Schaub, special 
agent of the United States Department 














Self Starting 


The ‘‘40’’ actually develops 40 H. P.,and 
utilizes it without waste of power or fuel. 22 
miles on one gallon of gasoline, and 500 
miles on one gallon of oil is common. The 
up-keep is amazingly low. 

The majority of Great Western owners 
use it for country service. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, with all its strict requirements, chose 
the Great Western for use in the Indian ser- 
vice out west. The wonderful engine, strong, 
simple and of light construction, won in this 
com petition. 

The Great Western is astylish and hand- 
some car too. The design, lines, finish and 
luxurious appointments of the Great Western 
are the equal of the finest boulevard cars. 
We want you to examine this car, and give 











FORTY 
A Dependable Car on the Farm 


is more important than in the city. Farm use soon decides whether a car 
ean stand the racket or not—and that is just where the Great Western shines. This 
car is intended for the roughest and toughest use. In fact, muddy roads—steep 
stony hills, all look alike to the Great Western’s sturdy, smooth-running engine: 





Write us today for copy of 1912 Art Book. Gives you a splendid idea from its 
descriptions and beautiful illustrations of the details of construction and equipment. 

We will also put your name on our list for free subscripton to “The Tattier,” our 
monthly magazine full of automobile wisdom and hints. 


GREAT WESTERN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Dept. V 


it the hardest trial that you can think of—we 
will stand by the result. For the Great 
Western records in scores of speed, hill 
climbing, and endurance tests, are some of 
the most brilliant achievements in auto- 
mobile history. 


Just look over this list of features: 
Automatic engine starter; beautiful straight- 
line body; detachable fore-doors; Solar elec- 
tric headlights; demountable rims,selective 
type transmission; gasoline gauge; Typhoon 
signal horn; 35 x 4 tires; robe and foot rails, 
ventilated body; luxurious, high-backed 
seats deeply upholstered in hand-buffed 
leather: rear compartment under seat acces- 
sible from outside; 18 special processes put 
into the finish; scores of other features. 








, Peru, Indiana 











of Agriculture, writes concerning the 
foregoing: 

“I, in company with Mr. O. B. Mar- 
tin, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, weighed this boy’s corn, 
and by actual weight he made 195.9 
bushels. The percentage of shelled 
corn to ear corn was 83.4. A repre- 
sentative sample of the shelled corn 
was brought to the laboratory, and 
moisture determined. This was found 
to be 12.2 per cent. I was very much 
surprised myself at the quality of this 
boy’s corn? His field measurement was 
gotten in the following manner: All 
the corn slip-shucked was measured in 
cotton baskets, holding about one hun- 
dred pounds. Two baskets were then 
shelled, and the shelled corn weighed. 
From the average of these two, the 
yield was calculated, which gave him 
235 bushels. You may feel at liberty 
to use this report in any way you see 
fit.” 





ICE HOUSES. 


We hope all of our readers will send 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 475, on ice 
houses. This bulletin gives the most 
up-to-date information on harvesting 
and storing ice. Several plans are re- 
produced showing the methods of ice 
house. construction. The latter part 
of the bulletin is especially valuable 
because in it plans and descriptions 
are given of combination buildings, 
such as an ice and fruit storage house, 
a combined ice and dairy house, an 
ice house and refrigeration plant com- 
bined. Anyone may obtain this bulle- 
tin free on writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., requesting that 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 475 be sent to 
them, 
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Save Money on Feed 


In its natural state an animal eats to satisfy hunger, not to produce fat. But in 
its domesticated condition, quick growth and abnormal milk supply are the sole pur- 
poses in view. Now, with such unnatural conditions a breaking down or at least an impaired 
condition of the digestive organs is almost sure tooccur. Then again, evena healthy animal wastesa 
large portion of its food through non-digestion, as is shown frequently by whole grain inthe manure. The 
very fact that hogs can be fattened on the grain that passes through the other stock undigested is proof of wasted 
nutrition. Saving a part of this wasted feed by improving digestion is known as ‘The Dr. Hess Idea’’ of Stock Feeding. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


ec positively saves a part of the feed that naturally would be wasted by the healthy animal, and corrects dt 
gestive disorders due to heavy feeding; besides, it expels the worms and relieves the minor stock ailments. 
Eighteen years on the market has firmly established Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic as the necessity to profitable feeding for horses, cattle, hogsand 
sheep, and besides, every ingredient has the endorsement of our best 
Dr. Hess is an M.D. and also a D. V. S. 
Now, about the cost—One additional pound of pork per month 
or an extra quart of milk a week pays for Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
Our proposition. You get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic at $1.600r 100 Ibs. at $5.00. 
- and extreme West and South.) Use it all winter an 
pay you and Paes well, get your money back. tg 4 pound sold on 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
Free from the ist to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess 
(M. D., D.V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing animals, 
9 page Veterinary book free for the asking. Men- 


medical writers. 


the guarautee, I 


tion this paper and enclose 2c stamp. 


TylixuweeeDR. HESS & CLARK 


wh Ashiand, Ohio 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. This splendid poultry tonic and conditioner will make your hens 
Jay better and help you trade off eggs to pay the family grocery bill. 
ments. Cost hardly worth considering—a penny’s worth to feed 30 fowl per day. Sold under written guarantee. 
1% Ibs. 25c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 1b. pail $2.50. (Except in Canada and the 
Send 2c for Dr, Hess 48 page Poultry Book, free. 


Wards off cholera, roup, gapes and other poultry ail- 
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SPACE BETWEEN DRILLS 








I have used a twenty-two disk, six- 
inch space, disk drill for three years. 
It has been used entirely on stalk 
ground, with the exception of once for 
winter wheat. We break down stalks, 
double disk them twice if possible, and 
have never had any trouble with the 
drill clogging. However, stalks will 
bunch somewhat in low spots, and a 
disk drill will not cut stalks; it rides 
over the bunches, if any, and does not 
absolutely cover all the grain on stalk 
ground. I would be pleased to know 
if any of your readers have any definite 
figures to show that they have and can 
produce a larger crop on stalk ground 
with oats by using a disk drill than 
with a broadcast seeder. I have always 
used the drill, and by comparison with 
neighbors doubt the advantage of the 
disk drill. Sometime I hope to seed 
half a field each way as a test. In 
talking with a man who is a short 
course and institute worker of consid- 
erable reputation, I find that he and 
his neighbors have failed to find any 
advantage in the drill in practical use. 
I do not say the claims for the drill 
are wrong, but I would like to know 
what actual farm tests show. I asked 
the young man at the college crop ex- 
hibit at the state fair to tell me the 
conditions under which the _ tests 
shown there between drilled oats and 
broadcasted were made. He did not 
know. 

A drill is a very expensive and cum- 
bersome tool as compared with an end- 
gate seeder, and unless the increased 
yield claimed can be made to show up 
under good farming conditions, they 
are boomed more than they should be. 
For winter wheat on plowed ground 
they are fine. I think in buying a drill 
the buyer should get one with small 
platforms for the driver at each end 
of the drill. One of the hard stunts 
is to drive so accurately as not to skip 
spots, and this can be handled better 
from a platform at the end of a drill 
than from a seat in the center. 

T. W. ROGERS. 

Humboldt County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your northern Iowa cor- 
respondent, I will give my experience 
in using disk drills on corn stalk land. 
I have used drills six and seven inches 
apart, and I find the drill seven inches 
apart works the best, as the disks in 
disk pulverizers are six inches apart 
when you disk the stalk ground, the 
corn roots or stubs are cut up into 
chunks six inches in diameter, and 
when you drill with a six-inch drill 
they cleg up the drill, but with a seven- 
inch drill they pass through readily. 
The drills seven .nches apart also give 
the young clover more room if you seed 
to grass. 

‘i MARION SHIVES. 

Knox County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of December 15th you 
asked for information regarding the 
use of drilis and the width of the drills. 
I have a six-inch drill, and find it very 
satisfactory. I am in favor of using 
drills. I use mine on corn stalk land. 

A SUBSCRIBER, 

Franklin County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er one of your subscribers states that 
he intends to purchase:a drill, and in- 
quires as to what is the best distance 
apart to have the drills, and you re- 
quest readers to give their experiences 
with drills. 

For your subscriber’s information, I 
would say that I have operated an 
eleven-foot single disk drill the last 
three seasons, sowing on an average 
of one hundred and fifty acres of corn 
stalk ground each year. The disks on 
my machine are set six inches apart, 
and I find that if the ground is in any 
reasonable condition at all, that it very 
rarely clogs up. 

I would not under any circumstances 
buy a drill with the disks more than 
six inches apart; in fact, if a drill 
could be made to keep clean and not 
be too cumbersome, I would prefer to 
have the drills closer together; but, 
however, I consider six inches about 
as close as is practicable. 

Some people seem to think it is an 
advantage to have the grain in rows. 
In this I think they are mistaken. The 
great advantage with the drill is that 





it gets the grain all at a uniform depth 
and covers every kernel. 

If a machine could be built that 
would accomplish this and have the 
grain sown broadcast, I think the re- 
sults would be just as good, if not bet- 
ter, than to have it in rows, but of 
course it would be impossible to build 
a machine that could do this without 
sowing the grain in rows. 

I trust that this will be a help to 
your subscriber in making a selection. 

F. W. McFARLAND. 

Floyd County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have used a seven-inch grain drill 
for the last four seasons, and do not 
believe that I have raised as many 
bushels of oats as I would have raised 
had they been sown broadcast. My ad- 
vice to a northern Iowa subscriber 
would be not to buy a drill at all. It 
takes move labor, and you can not get 
any greater yield. I have not yet de- 
cided about getting a stand of clover 
with the drill. This year I sowed clo- 
ver broadcast in the corn stalks, disked 
twice and harrowed once, then drilled 
in three bushels of oats, and got a 
good stand of clover. With our rich 
Calhoun county soil, I do not think 
three bushels of oats to the acre any 
too much, and do not think it neces- 
sary to sow less for the sake of get- 
ting a stand of clover whether they 
are sowed broadcast or with a drill. 

I would like to hear from others who 
have used the drill. 

HENRY C. FLAGG. 

Calhoun County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have used a single disk drill for 
three seasons. It is eleven feet long, 
and has twenty-two drills. By using 
a drill, you can get your seed bed 
ready while your neighbors are wait- 
ing for the ground to get fit to sow. 
And when you do get your grain in, 
there is not so much danger of it freez- 
ing; and when night comes you can 
say: So much is done; I am not afraid 
of a storm before that is covered. Our 
drill works very successfully in corn 
stalks. We have always raked and 
burned the stalks, which I believe is 
the best way. 

In regard to the quantity to sow per 
acre: The first year we sowed two 
bushels per acre, and we got an aver- 
age yield of twenty-five bushels of 
oats. The second year was last year. 
We sowed two and one-half bushels in 
one field, and got a yield of forty-five 
bushels per acre; and in another field 
we sowed three bushels per acre and 
got a yield of seventy-five bushels per 
acre. And this last season we got an 
average of about twelve bushels per 
acre over our neighbors, who sowed 
their grain the old way. 

E. O. MATTHIESON. 

Palo Alto County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You ask in a recent issue for com- 
ments on the size of drills—seven or 
six-inch spacing: Professor Green, of 
Marshalltown, prefers the six-inch. He 
thinks it leaves the ground better, and 
the spacing is a little nicer, especially 
for grass seeds. With his advice in 
mind, I bought a six-fourteen, rather 
than a seven-twelve. I have used the 
other size, and prefer the size I bought 
after two years’ experience. 

My drill is a _ six-fourteen, single 
disk. It has never choked or refused 
to work. The repair expense has been 
very small. The loaning of drills is 
not uncommon hereabouts. I could 
not accommodate some calls this fall, 
when other makes of the seven-twelve 
style stood idle on adjoining farms. 

E. D. Y. CULBERSTON. 

Jefferson County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Answering your northern Iowa cor- 
respondent regarding the six-inch or 
seven-inch disk drills, I will say that 
I have used a single disk drill, seven 
feet wide, with seven-inch clearance 
between disks, in very heavy corn- 
stalks and roots, and it does perfect 
work, never once clogging up, as roots 
go right between the disks, and I don’t 
believe a six-inch clearance will be as 
good in corn stalks. Have used my 
drill two years, and it is perfectly sat- 


isfactory. 
Cc. H. DOUD. 
Scott County, Iowa. 















if You Have 
Stock to Feed 


Qa 
You Want a Silo 


When you get your silo, get a good one. Get 
one that will stand the strain of time—one that 
will keep your silage sweet and clean for years 
if necessary. Build one of concrete — and use 
good cement—that’s Universal. 

With some clean sand or gravel and UNIVERSAL Port- 
land Cement you can build permanent, fire-proof improve- 


ments and save money in the long run. We will furnish 
plans, specifications, and full instructions for building with 


concrete. 


Write for our special free illustrated Silo Book. 
Don’t forget the 


Second Annual New 
York Cement Show, 


Fifth Annual 
Chicago Cement 


First Annual 
Kansas City 


Madison Square Show, Coliseum, Cement Show, 
en, January 29— February 21-28, Convention Hall, 
February 3, 1912 1912 March 14-21, 1912 


Address the nearest office of the Company 


UNIVERSAL "tiie COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adams St. 


PITTSBURGH 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Frick Building Security Bank Building 


Annual Output 48,000,000 Sacks 








Watt’s 
CORN 


SHELLER 





$30.00 buys this 


Watts power corn sheller, 
freight prepaid to your sta- 
tion, which will shell 120 bush- 
els of corn an hour. Less than half the 
cost of its nearest competitor. Has 
afeed grinding attachment for only $12.00 
more, that equals the work of any $25.00 
to $35.00 grinder. Three h. p. operates 
the sheller to full capacity. 

Pays for itself in a good three days run. 
Any farmer can shell when he wants to 
and sell at the right price. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory; 5 days free trial. Dealers everywhere. 
Write for booklet to home office. All goods ship- 
ped from our brarmch at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Watts Mfg. Co. 
Box 103 Jackson, Mich. 














Anti Hog Cholera Serum 


Made according to Government method, carefully tested and standardized by 
reliable men in clean laboratories. 
Breeders and feeders in need of reliable serum, or information, write at once to the 


Northwestern Hog Cholera Serum Manufacturing Co. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















DeVaux 






DE VAUX CHOLERA ANTITOXIN 
Special Offer 
toxin to thoroughly immune 80 healthy hogs for $15.00. 


Valuable Booklet Free. Telling how toimmune healthy 
hogs, how to cure and care for sick hogs. 
Antitoxin 





We here offer a complete outfit, includ- 
ing syringe and enough Cholera Anti- § 


Farmers, read it! 
Co., Dept. Q 2, 42 Madison St., Chicagp 
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JAP ROSE 


Makes Soft Water 


These softening, soothing and penetrating 
JAP ROSE bubbies let every pore breathe. 





—— 


‘They carry away every atom of dirt gently, 
but thoroughly. The fine vegetable oils, 
combined by our process, soften the hardest 


water, relax the skin and refresh it by 
purifying it. 
Take “*bubble baths” awhile. Notice your 
skin's improvement. 
Wherever tried JAP ROSE is prized 
above all other soap. 
A Large Cake 


All Dealers 
d Sell it for 10 
Established 1839 122 


reed 




















An easily prepared dainty that covery 
member of the family will enjoy. 


BAKER’S 
Shredded Cocoanut 


is made from the finest cocoanuts. It is 
suredded and vente Eee use. a is 
very nutritious, supplies ene o the body. 
Write for Baker's Cocsanat Recipe Book 
—filled with delightful suggestions. 
10 and 20 cent Packages 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
No. 1 Fairmount Avenue 
Philadeiphia 














You can make 
Pictures at night. 


It’s all very simple with a 


KODAK 


and the Eastman Flash Sheets. 
There’s fun in making the pictures 
and pleasure afterwards in possess- 
ing pictures of your friends. 

Ask 1 dealer, or write us for a 
copy of ‘‘ By Flashlight,’”’ an illus- 
trated book that tells just how to get 
the best results. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
393 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 





















@ cent defostt, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRIA.. 
tT ONLY COSTS onc cent to learn our 
snheard of pres amd marvelous offers 
oo highest t912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES <i:°2 
& bicycle of 
a pair of tires 


from anyone at any price 


<> WE SHIP“APPROVAL 


and learn our wonder ‘x. pr oposttion op Gest 
sample bicycle going to your tuwa. 


RIDER AGENTS Soret it 


money exhibiting and seliing our bicycles. 
ory. 





LE CO., Dept 


Automobile School 


OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave.. Chicags, M., fs the 
oldest. largest and finest equipped automobile school 
im the country. We give practical experience tn re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for f!lustrated cata- 
log No. 5. F. E. Evwarps, Educational Director. 


Fresh Frozen Herring, Pike and Pickerel For Sale 


te 400 Wb. lets, $3.50 per 100 fr. 
te S00 RD. iets, 3.30 per 108 Ibe. 
te 1000 te. iets, 3.28 per 100 Ibs. 
Pike $10 per 108 tbe.. $7 per 

















leassnaul Homes 





This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
: Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
} of writer willnot be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








DE LAWD’S WUK. 


De Lawd He hed a job fo’ me, 
But Ah’d so much to do, 

Ah ast Him git somebody e’s, 
Aw wait till Ah got froo. 

Ah don’ know how de Lawd come out, 
But He seemed to git along; 

But Ah felt kind o’ sneakin’ like, 
’"Kase Ah knowed Ah’d done Him 

wrong. 


One day Ah need de Lawd mayse’f, 
An’ need Him right away. 
He novah answe’d me at all, 
But Ah could heah Him say, 
"Way down in mah accusin’ heaht: 
“Ah’s got so much to do, 
Yo’ bettah git somebody e’s, 
Aw wait till Ah gits froo.” 


Now when de Lawd He hev a job, 
As nevah tries to shu’k. 
Ah draps whatevah Ah’'s on han’ 
An’ does de good Lawd’s wuk. 
Mah own affaihs kin run along 
Aw wait till Ah gits froo. 
Nobody e’s kin do de job 
De Lawd lays out fo’ you. 
—Collier’s. 





DISINFECTION OF HOUSES. 


The importance of thoroughly disin- 
fecting apartments which have been 
occupied by persons suffering with 


contagious disease can scarcely be 
over-estimated, yet there are many 
homes in the small towns and rural 
districts where this precaution is nev- 
er taken after cases of tuberculosis, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and measles. 
Such houses at once become carriers 
of disease, and, as such, should be re- 
garded as a menace to the community. 
Landlords, as a rule, manifest no anxi- 
ety whatever along this line, and ap- 
pear to be entirely oblivious to the 
possible danger to renters. 

In the present day of sanitation, with 
simplified methods of fumigation at our 
disposal, there is little excuse for such 
neglect. The cost of the operation has 
been reduced to a minimum, and any- 
one with an average amount of inteHi- 
gence can do the work. Of the several 
agents that might be employed for this 
purpose, formaldehyde gas is unques- 
tionably the most desirable. It pro- 
duces no harmful effects upon colored 
draperies and metallic substances, as 
is the case with sulphur, and at the 
same time, if properly used, it is one 
of the most penetrating and efficient 
germicides known. By this means, at 
a cost not to exceed 50 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, the average sized room 
can be made absolutely safe, so far as 
the spread of contagion is concerned. 

While there are a number of ways 
of generating formaldehyde gas, the 
use of formalin and potassium per- 


/ manganate has been adopted by many 


boards of health, not only because of 
the high efficiency of this method, but 
also because of its simplicity. The 
Minnesota state board of health rec- 
ommends for each one thousand cubic 
feet of space the following: Potassi- 


| um permanganate (crystals), eleven 


ounces; formalin (forty per cent solu- 
tion formaldehyde), eleven ounces; 
water, nine ounces. Directions for use 


| —Prepare the room to be disinfected 
| by sealing all cracks, windows, venti- 
' lators, etc., and all the doors but the 


one for exit, with wet newspaper 
strips; open all blankets, drawers, etc.; 
separate and open all books, clothing, 
etc., in the room. Have wet strips of 
paper in readiness to seal the last door 


|; When the disinfection has been start- 





ed and the operator has left the room. 
The windows should be left unlatched, 
so that, where possible, they may be 
opened from the outside when the dis- 
infection is completed. 

Use a metal pail with lapped (not 
soldered) seams, or an earthenware 
receptacle, holding not less than four- 
ten (14) quarts, in which to mix the 
above ingredients. Place the recep- 
tacle on bricks standing in a pan of 
water, but the receptacle should not 
touch the water. 

Place the eleven ounces of potassium 
permanganate in the receptacle, dis- 
tributing it evenly over the bottom. 





Mix the formalin (eleven ounces) 
and the water (nine ounces), and pour 
this mixture over the potassium per- 
manganate in the receptacle. 

This done, the operator should leave 
the room as quickly as possible, seal- 
ing the door behind him with the wet 
strips of paper prepared in advance 
for this purpose. 

The directions above apply to the 
disinfection of a room containing one 
thousand cubic feet or less. If a room 
contains more than one thousand cubic 
feet of space, use one of the above dis- 
infecting outfits for each one thousand 
cubic feet or fraction thereof. Do not 
attempt to use a double charge in a 
container of even double capacity. 

In disinfecting a whole house, begin 
with the most distant room, and, hav- 
ing mixed the potassium permanga- 
nate, formalin and water in the proper 
receptacle, close the door of the room 
and seal it at once as directed above. 
Proceed in this way in the disinfection 
of all the rooms. Leave the seals un- 
broken on the windows and doors for 
six hours, after which the rooms should 
be opened and thoroughly aired. The 
temperature of the room at the time of 
disinfection should not be below 70 
degrees F. 

No paper, cotton, cloth, wood, or oth- 
er combustible material should be per- 
mitted in the room near the fire, and no 
flame should be permitted in the room 
near the disinfecting outfit. 

WALTER G. SACKETT. 

Bacteriologist, Colorado Agricultural 

Experiment Station. 





METHOD OF ADULTERATING 
TEXTILES. 


By combination.—Use of other fibers 
than the one indicated by the name of 
the material; example, cotton in wool- 
ens, cotton in linens, etc. 

By substitution.—Selling one fiber 
under the name of an entirely different 
one; example, mercerized cotton sold 
for silk or linen. 

By inereasing the weight of a mate- 
rial—(a) Cottons and linens with 
starch; (b) silks with metallic salts 
and dyes. 

By giving a finish which is decept- 
ive-—(a) Heavy pressing or calendar- 
ing an ordinary cotton to imitate mer- 
cerizing; (b) finishing cotton to look 
like linen; (c) printing paste dots on 
cotton to produce the effect of em- 
broidered dotted swiss. 

By use of made-over yarns.—Exam- 
ple, shoddy in woolens, also addition of 
short wool, felted in surface. 

The following tests for adulteration 
are given: 

1. Examination of cloth to see if all 
threads are alike, and to distinguish 
kind of thread. 

2. Examination of individual threads 





—Cotton, short fibers, ends appear 
fuzzy in thread; wool, short fibers, de. 
cidedly kinky and stiff; silk, long 
straight fibers with luster; if spun silk’ 
fibers short; thread looks more like 
cotton, breaks more easily than reeled 
silk.—University of Illinois Bulletin. 





RECIPES FOR COMMON ODISHEs. 


Poor Man’s Plum Pudding: One cup of 
sugar, half a cup of shortening, half a 
teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful! of 
cinnamon, a saltspoonful of salt, one cup 
of raisins, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
cup of sour apple sauce, and one and 
three-fourths cups of flour. Cream sugar 
and shortening, add the spices, dissojve 
soda in a very little water, and add to the 
apple sauce. Beat all together; add flour 
last. Bake forty-five minutes. 

Ginger Bread: One-half cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of molasses, one-fourth cup 
of butter, one-half cup of sour milk, one 
and one-half cups of flour, a teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon, ginger and cloves, and 
one egg. Makes a nice dessert if served 
with sauce. Add raisins and ice with 
white icing, and you have what a gentle- 
man called a combination equal to “‘a silk 
hat and overalls.” 

Sandwiches made of one slice of white 
bread and one slice of brown bread, with 
chopped figs between, were thought deli- 
cious by those who tasted them. The 
brown bread was made with yeast, and 
baked in the same sized loaf as the white. 
When the two slices were put together, 
they were cut in rounds with a biscuit 
cutter. 

Boston brown bread with raisins is more 
appetizing to many men than cake. The 
raisins should be floured as for cake. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
So that you may know the great 
strength and value in 


TONE SPICES 


we make this offer: Send us 10c and you 
will receive, postage prepaid, a full size 
package of any kind of spice you may 
select. We will send also a copy of our 
recipe book “Tone’s Spicy Talks.” 

Take advantage of this offer and see what pure, 
perfectiy milled, full-strength spice means for 
your cooking. 

Always 10c at grocers 
TONE BROS., Des Moines, lowa 
Blenders of the famous Old Golden Coffee. 








How fo Buy a Piano 
Direct From Factory 


A real standard piano—one that 
you will know is standard as soon 
All frills, 
Write for 


as you hear the nanie. 
and usual expense off. 
our plan, prices and catalogue. 


THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 











ery forever. 

You—yes, you—though you are 
out of practice, or even though you 
never learned a note, can now play 
the piano like the master coraposer 
himself. The wonderful operas, the 
inspiring hymns, the catchy waltz 
or popular song, any music at all 
—you can now play, giving perfect 
interpretation. 


The Crown Combinola 
is the Perfect Piano 


It will give real enjoyment to you 
and to every member of the family. 
It is always ce stn any piece 
—can be played by anyone. 


homemaker of all. 
enjoyment will await you and yours. 


happiness, the musical needs of your family. 


Manufacturers 





Anyone in Your Home 
Can Now Play the Piano 


Invention has tound the royal road to musical knowledge. 
No longer do you or anyone else need to spend hours in 
practice and finger training. Away with music drudg- 


Put a Crown Combinola into your home. 


Countless evenings of 


We know you don’t intend to overlook entirely the -oney saver—one well worth your 


then, find out how you can owna Crown Combinola. 
We have thought it all out—planned it all,and we 
know you can doit. Our plan is made particularly 
for the man whe thinks he can’t until he learns 
about the remarkable opportunity we offer him. 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY, 


214 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 







“Music in the Home” 
Sent Free 


ge i k “Music 
Next to mother herself it is the greatest Send for our beautiful —— Crown 


Combinola and is a book for all music 
lovers. Besides, if you are the first to 
write us from your neighborhood, we 
have a special price offer that is a 


ell, while to write today about it. 





GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 
214 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


Tell me about your special plan to introduce 
one Crown Combinele Piane in my neighbor- 
hood. Also send me your beautiful piano 
book, free of charge. 


Name 
Address 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath School aii 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced 











by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
== I IE I —— 
THE BIRTH oF JOHN THE ern civilization, he still belonged even 
TIST. to the very last to the old dispensa- 


(Notes on the ae School Les- 
- for January 14, 1912. Luke, 1: 

7-80.) 

“Now Elisabeth’s time was fulfilled 
that she should be delivered; and she 
brought forth a son. (58) And her 
neighbors and her kinsfolk heard that 
the Lord had magnified his mercy to- 
wards her; and they rejoiced with her. 
(59) And it came to pass on the eighth 
day, that they came to circumcize the 
child; and they would have called him 
Zacharias, after the name of his fath- 
er. (60) And his mother answered and 
said, Not so; but he shall be called 
John. (61) And they said unto her, 
There is none of thy kindred that is 
called by this name. (62) And they 
made signs to his father, what he 
would have him called. (63) And he 
asked for a writing tablet, and wrote, 
saying, His name is John. And they 
marveled all. (64) And his mouth was 
opened immediately, and his tongue 
loosed, and he spake, blessing God. 
(65) And fear came on all that dwelt 
round about them: and all these say- 
ings were noised abroad throughout 
all the hill country of Judea. (66) And 
all that heard them laid them up in 
their heart, saying, What, then, shall 
this child be? For the hand of the 
Lord was with him. (67) And his 
father Zacharias was filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and prophesied, saying: 

“(68) Blessed be the Lord, the God 
of Israel; 

“For he hath visited and wrought 
redemption for his people, 

“And hath raised up a horn of sal- 
vation for us 

“In the house of his servant David, 

“(70) As he spake by the mouth of 
his holy prophets that have been from 
of old. 

“(71) Salvation from our enemies, 
and from the hand of all that hate us; 

“(72) To show mercy towards our 
fathers, 

“And to remember his holy cove- 
nant; 

“(73) The oath which he sware unto 
Abraham our father, 

“(74) To grant unto us that we, be- 
ing delivered out of the hand of our 
enemies 

“Should serve him without fear, 

“(75) In holiness and righteousness 
before him all our days. 

“(76) Yea, and thou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the Most High; 

“For thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to make ready his ways; 

“(77) To give knowledge of salva- 
tion unto his people 

“In the remission of their sins, 

“(78) Because of the tender mercy 
of our God, 

“Whereby the dayspring from on 
high shall visit us, 

“(79) To shine upon them that sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death; 

“To guide our feet into the way of 
peace. 

“(80) And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his showing unto Is- 
rael.” 

The great. religious movement, 
which, with all its shortcomings, im- 
perfections and sometimes crimes, has 
shaped and molded civilization for al- 
most nineteen hundred years, had its 
first small beginnings, its initial im- 
pulse, not in Jesus of Nazareth, but in 
John the Baptist; and hence the fit- 
ness of devoting the first two chapters 
of the most full and complete of all 
the gospels to the incidents of his 
birth. Neither the parents of John 
nor the mother of Jesus knew any- 
thing about the kingdom which it was 
his mission to establish. They lived 
in the atmosphere of the old dispen- 
sation. They were all simple-minded 
country people, who cherished in sim- 
ple, honest faith the promises made to 
the fathers of a Messiah yet to come, 
who would be born of a virgin, who 
Would be of the royal line of David, 
and of a forerunner who would pre- 
pare the way for the Messiah, as Eli- 
jah did for Elisha. For while John the 
Baptist gave the initial impulse to all 
that has real, vital force in our mod- 





tion. 


This lesson describes the birth of 
this forerunner of the Messiah. One 
is not surprised to learn from the 
verse immediately following the last 
lesson, that Elisabeth hid herself for 
five months, as long as she could, from 
the prying eyes of her neighbors in 
the little town among the hills of Ju- 
dea, which had long been their home. 
Zacharias, so strangely smitten with 
loss of speech, could with his pencil 
tell his wife of the message of Gabriel, 
and it was a holy secret known to 
them alone. When the event could no 
longer be hidden, the neighbors and 
kinsfolk rejoiced, of course, “that the 
Lord had magnified his mercy toward 
Elisabeth.” For these simple-minded 
folk regarded a child, and especially a 
son, as a distinct mark of the Divine 
favor; and a child in old age was a 
magnified mercy, a special blessing. 
They had been accustomed to read in 
their Psalms that, 


“Lo, children are a heritage of Je- 
hovah, 

“And the fruit of the womb is his 
reward.” 

“Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them.” 

Unwelcome children, now, alas! so 
common, were unknown in ancient Is- 
rael. 

During the last three months they 
had a most welcome visitor, Cousin 
Mary, of Nazareth, a poor girl, but 
with the bluest blood in all Israel in 
her veins; betrothed to a young car- 
penter, also of the royal lineage of 
David, but tracing back by a different 
line of descent, and both in a class 
which all that was regarded as reli- 
gious in Jerusalem held in the utmost 
contempt. And she, too, had a great 
secret, one known only to herself un- 
til she reached the home of Elisabeth, 
in the hill country. If Elisabeth need- 
ed Mary just now, Mary was in far 
greater need of the counsel and sym- 
pathy of Elisabeth. Poor Mary! Al- 
though she knew that the Messiah was 
to be born of a virgin and of the royal 
line of David, such thoughts as these 
could not help arising during these 
months: What would her lover, to 
whom she had been publicly betrothed 
(an engagement as binding among the 
Jews as marriage), say to her? Would 
he be angry and divorce her publicly, 
or would he divorce her privately, that 
is, by handing her a writ of divorce- 
ment in the presence of two trusted 
witnesses? Or if he overlooked her 
offense and openly married her, what 
would the neighbors say about her? 
What would the young men say about 
his manhood? Here was a sea of trou- 
bles for a young and entirely innocent 
girl. When she could stay no longer 
with propriety at the home of her cou- 
sin, Elisabeth, she returned to her 
home, to find that Joseph had, by a 
dream, a vision, been let into the great 
secret, and that he would do the right 
and manly thing. 

The child is born, and there is great 
wonder and rejoicing in the hill coun- 
try, and still more when on the eighth 
day the kinsfolk come to the circum- 
cision. I take it that Zacharias did 
not, like Abraham, make a great feast 
that day, for Abraham was a very rich 
man, and Zacharias merely a common 
country priest; but he made a feast 
fitting to his circumstances. Assum- 
ing that the rite of circumcision was 
practically the same then as now, 
there would be no women present. It 
is not likely that Elisabeth would in- 
terrupt so solemn and important a 
ceremony as that of circumcision by 
differing with a rabbi as to the name 
that should be given to the child. This 
must have been settled in a family 
council before the ceremony. Natur- 
ally his name, as the oldest son and 
the only son, would be that of his 
father; but Elisabeth protests, and de- 
clares that his name shall be John. 
The neighbors and kinsfolk say: Why, 
you have no kinsfolk called by that 
name! There’s no such name as John 
in all our holy books. Zacharias hears 
but can not speak. They give him a 
writing tablet, and he settles the mat- 





ter: “His name is John.” The women 
separate. The rabbi is present. If 
the service has been carried down 
without much change, the service be- 
gins with a prayer. The child is then 
brought in by a female attendant, who 
retires from the room. Another pray- 
er follows, in which the child is named 
—substantially as follows: Our God, 
the God of our fathers, raise up this 
child to his father and mother, and let 
his name be called in Israel, John, the 
son of Zacharias. Let his father re 
joice in the issue of his loins, and his 
mother in the fruit of her womb. As 
it is written, “Let thy father and thy 
mother be glad, and let her that bare 
thec rejoice.” “And Abraham circum- 
cised his son Isaac when he was eight 
years old, as God commanded him.” 
The prayer closed with the hope that 
the child might live to be a man, might 
marry, and all his life might be a good 
man. 

Then a wonderful thing follows: the 
lips of Zacharias, so iong dumb, are 
opened, and his first words are praise 
to God for His goodness. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to read that fear 
came not merely upon those present, 
but on “all that dwelt round about 
them.” The story was not confined to 
the little town, but was “noised abroad 
throughout all the hill country of Ju- 
dea.” Everywhere people were talk- 
ing about the mysterious loss of speech 
that fell upon the aged priest as he of- 
fered incense in the holy place for the 
first and only time in his life, of the 
sudden recovery of speech, of the 
strange name that was given to the 
child; and they wondered in their 
hearts what manner of child this one 
would be. All through the years of 
his childhood they would watch and 
wonder, realizing that this child had a 
special mission of some sort, that he 
would be divinely guided; realizing 
that the hand of the Lord was upon 
him for guidance. 

Then follows the prophecy of Zach- 
arias. With the restoration of speech 
came a wonderful elevation of charac- 
ter and enlargement of capacity, as 
though guided by a higher power. He 
was “filled with the Holy Ghost,” not 
as the apostles were at the day of 
Pentecost, for Pentecost had not yet 
come, but that enlargement of spirit- 
ual vision which fell upon*the ancient 
prophets. Two things must be noticed 
about this prophecy: It is not per- 
sonal, has nothing to say about any 
of the family save the child, but deals 





solely with the people of Israel. It is 
a national enlargement and spiritual 
deliverance that is in the mind of 
Zacharias. He believes in the Divine 
promise that his son shall be the 
means of turning the children of Israel 
to the Lord their God; that he is to 
be filled with the spirit and power of 
the great Elijah, in the mind of the 
Israel of that day the greatest of the 
Old Testament prophets; and that he 
shall prepare the way for the Messiah 
for whom they had looked so long, and 
whom they were then immediately ex- 
pecting. 

The second peculiarity about this 
prophecy is that it follows closely, but 
enlarges and spiritualizes the liturgy 
which was in use at the time of sacri- 
fice, and especially at the time of the 
Offering of incense. There were six- 
teen of these chants, and Zacharias, 
as he naturally would, gave voice to 
their inner spirit, and especially to the 
benediction with which each chant 
closed. It is not so much a prophecy 
as an enlargement of the faith of Is- 
rael as expressed in these chants, all 
being the expression of the interpreta- 
tion of the promises made to David. 

The last verse of the lesson tells us 
all that we know of thirty years of the 
life of John the Baptist previous to 
his entry upon his official work. The 
child frew in body, grew in intellect, 


-became a wonderful personality even 


in those days—earnest and strong in 
spirit. He of course was recognized 
as a “son of the law” at thirteen years 
of age in the temple. He no doubt vis- 
ited the temple with his parents, when 
his father would be at service as a 
priest in the temple; but neither the 
teachings of the Pharisee nor the Sad- 
ducee nor the Essene satisfied the 
longings of his heart, and he was in 
the desert, lived a life of solitude, “till 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 
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by Dr. A. S. Alexander, famous 
veterinarian. The only com- 
plete book of horse-trading 
swindles ever published as 
far as we know. Farm 
Journal has distributed seven 
editions of this book—75,000 
copies—in the past two years. 
We want every farmer to have 
one for his protection against 
roguery and for the valuable 
information this book also con- 
tains about the feeding and 
conditioning of stock and the 
cure of diseases and bad habits. 


The warning advice contained 
in this book and in the pages 
of Farm Journal have probably 
saved ‘“‘Our Folks’’ $100,000 
in the past year. Subscribers 


Beware of “Gasoline Doping’’ 


Nt is a favorite trick of the professional ‘‘gyps’’ who infest 
the great horse markets—also the ‘‘ginger trick’’ and the 
‘sartificial tail’? frame-up. These smooth dodges and all the 
other rascalities of thesé brazen scamps are laid bare in 


“Horse Secrets” 


Farm Journal every month for four years and 
Horse Secrets at once, postpaid, for only $1.00. 


Send for them at once, and if, on receipt of the book, you 
don’t believe that in it alone you have more than your money’s 
worth, say so and we’ll stop the paper at once. 


if ° will send, absolutely *"Poor 
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constantly write to tell us of 
the cash value—dollars and 
cents—they have received from 


FARM JOURNAL 
This wise little paper will be 
of real money-saving and 
money-making value to to you. 
No other farm paper is 50 
broad in its scope—so intensely 
practical—so interesting in its 
presentation of facts—so help- 
ful and entertaining in its 
columns devoted to the home— 
so strict in its demands that 
all its advertisers shall be 
absolutely reliable. 


You need it for yourself and | 
your family—and you can have 


for 1912. 





FARM JOURNAL, 





134 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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é Boys’ Corner 


BR BR LR Dh Bh he Fhe 
This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 


how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—-how 
ihey eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
‘wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 
lope be will write us. 








BREEDS OF BEEF CATTLE— 
WHITEFACES. 


While the Colling brothers were at 
work in the northern part of England, 
making the Reds, Whites and Roans 
of that day into better beef producing 
animals, a man by the name of Ben- 
jamin Tompkins, Jr., was at work in 
southwest England with white, gray 
and mottle-faced cattle, trying to make 
them mature earlier and produce more 
meat with less waste in a shorter time 
on grass. The Tompkins farm was in 
Hereford, in the extreme western part 
of southern England, not far from the 
boundary of Wales. Tompkins’ father 
—who was born in 1714—was also a 
great cattle breeder. Some of his best 
animals were white-faced, but others 
were mottle-faced, while some were 
gray and some were yellow. Neither 
the older nor the younger Tompkins 
paid any attention to color, but bred 
merely for those cattle which would 
fatten out best on grass land. The old- 
er Tompkins started breeding in 1742, 
and “Whiteface” men claim, therefore, 
that the Hereford is the oldest of our 
beef breeds. No great improvement 
was made till the younger Tompkins 
started his work, at about the same 
time, or a little before, the Colling 
brothers commenced breeding Short- 
horns in northeastern England. It 
would be interesting to go back to the 
time of this Benjamin Tompkins Jr. It 
would be a sight worth while to go 
into the Tompkins pasture and see 
those first Herefords. We would think 
them rather a ragged lot. Some had 
long horns and some had short horns; 
some were rough haired and some were 
smooth haired; there were gray cat- 
tle, yellow cattle, speckled-faced cat- 
tle, tick-faced cattle, and white-faced 
cattle. They were not especially large, 
but were great grazers and fattened 
quickly on but little feed. Tompkins 
had many relatives in Hereford county, 
who were so impressed with his cattle 
that they bought many of his cows. 
Benjamin Tompkins, Jr., was like 
Bates, the Short-horn breeder, in many 
ways. He believed he had the best 
cattle in the whole country, and that 
none were worthy of being crossed 
with them. That he had good stock 
was proved by the fact that when he 
sold out in 1819, twenty-eight head 
brought an average of $745. A year 
before this Robert Colling had sold 
sixty head of Short-horns for an aver- 
age of $644, so you see that these two 
breeds of cattle had come to about the 
same degree of popularity in England. 
Just how Tompkins bred to produce 
his cattle, no one knows. Some say 
that he inbred, much as did the Col- 
lings. Others think that while he did 
not inbreed, he followed a system of 
close breeding, that is, breeding to- 
gether animals of the same family, al- 
though not so closely related as broth- 
er and sister, sire and daughter, or 
mother and son. One reason that we 
know but little about how Tompkins 
bred up such a good strain of cattle 
was that he was a close-mouthed man 
and kept all the secrets of breeding to 
himself. He was jealous of neighbor- 
ing breeders, and it is said that rather 
than let any of his good bulls go out 
into other herds, he would kill them. 

In 1804, the same year that Bates 
started breeding Short-horns, a man 
by the name of Price began breeding 
Herefords. He got his start from the 
Tompkins herd, and, like Tompkins, 
paid no attention to color, breeding to- 
gether white faces, mottle faces, grays 
and yellows. The Price farm was 
mostly pasture; the soil was very poor, 
and the grass not the best, so Price 
bred especially for cattle which would 
graze and do well under unfavorable 
conditions. One of the most famous 
Price cows was Toby Pigeon. She lived 
to be nineteen years old, and produced 
nineteen calves. By “in-and-in” breed- 
ing of the Tompkins stock, Price had 
produced such good cattle that by 1839 
he issued a challenge to all cattle 
breeders of Great Britain, offering to 
show his herd of Herefords against 
any others for a sum of from $125 to 
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$500, as would be thought best. No 
one took him up, although Bates, the 
Short-horn breeder, wrote him a long 
letter in 1840. 


If Tompkins and Price might be said 
to hold the same place in the Hereford 
history as the Collings and Bates do in 
Short-horn history, then the Cruick- 
shank of the Hereford is that famous 
breeder, John Hewer, who started 
breeding about 1820, with stock picked 
up over southwestern England. Some 
of it was of Tompkins breeding; some 
of it was from other Hereford county 
breeders, and some of it was mixed. 
The color, though, was fairly uniform, 
nearly all of his cattle having white 
faces. Hewer was the greatest of all 
the Hereford breeders. He laid special 
emphasis on quality combined with 
size. One of his most famous bulls 
weighed 3,640 pounds; another one 
weighed around 3,300, while several 
were close to the 3,000-pound mark. 
Hewer’s big bulls produced such splen- 
did results when crossed on other 
herds that they were hired out by the 
season, and at one time there were 





by leaps and bounds, till today the best 
judges claim that there are better 
Herefords in America than in England. 
Five or six unusually good bulls im- 
ported in the ’80’s had much to do with 
making the breed what it is in the Uni- 
ted States at the present time. Of 
these The Grove 3d was one of the 
most famous. He was a descendant of 
the famous Hewer bull, Sovereign. 
Bred in England, he lived there till 
nine years of age, when Mr. Culbert- 
son, a Chicago man, bought him for 
$4,050. When eleven years old The 
Grove 3d was sold to the Shadeland 
Farm, at Lafayette, Indiana, for $7,000. 
It was here that he commenced the 
great work of improving American 
Herefords. The Grove 3d lived to be 
eighteen years of age, and sired many 
sons and daughters, which helped to 
make one of the best herds of the coun- 
try. Other famous Hereford bulls im- 
ported along in the ’80’s were Sir Rich- 
ard, Tregehan, Garfield, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Anxiety and Success. Most of 
these bulls traced back to Hewer stock 
and particularly to the great bull Sov- 

















HEREFORD SHOW BULL—NOTE SPLENDID FOREQUARTERS. 


fifty-five of them out over the country. 
One of the most famous of these bulls 
was Sovereign, a bull produced by 
breeding together of brother and sis- 
ter. He lived to be fifteen years old, 
and was let out for breeding purposes 
to twelve of the most prominent Here- 
ford breeders of the time. For the use 
of him Mr. Hewer received a total of 
$3,200 from the different breeders. Sov- 
ereign was a typical Whiteface. Most 
of the best Herefords in America to- 
day trace back to him. Hewer was 
the first Hereford color crank, and in- 
sisted on the white face, with the re- 
sult that the Hereford came to have 
the coloring that it has today. Even 
as late as 1840 many of the Herefords 
were mottle-faced and gray, but the 
Hewer Herefords became so popular 
that by 1870 all Herefords were White- 
faces, and today it is only once in a 
long while that we run across Here- 
fords with spots on the face. 

Henry Clay brought the first Here- 
fords to America in 1817. They had 
no particular influence, and the first 
large importation was in 1840, when 
Mr. W. A. Sotham brought over twenty- 
one head. Sotham continued to import 
Herefords for several years, but the 
people in this country did not take to 
them particularly until about 1880, 
since which time the breed has grown 





ereign. It is due to the fact that these 
bulls were so remarkably good that 
American Herefords are generally re- 
garded today as superior to the British 
Whitefaces. A particular weakness of 
the Hereford of the early day was a 
weak hind end, thin thighs and quar- 
ters. Some of these imported bulls 
were particularly good in the hind 
quarters, and for that reason the Amer- 
ican Hereford of the present day is not 
so criticized as it once was. 

And so we have the Herefords of 
today, a breed developing first on the 
rough clay pasture lands of southwest 
England, a breed developed partly by 
“in-and-in” breeding, but not nearly so 
much so as the Short-horn; a breed 
which has been bred particularly for 
hardiness and ability to withstand un- 
favorable conditions. The modern 
Hereford is the best of all the beef 
breeds to look at from in front, for the 
chest is deep and broad, the neck is 
short and thick, joining onto the beau- 
tifully covered shoulders with no sign 
of roughness; and the head is gener- 
ally of the best beef type, being short 
and broad between the eyes. Back of 
the fore quarters, the typical Hereford 
is not quite so good, although general- 
ly carrying out in splendid shape to the 
hooks. The very best Herefords are 
excellent in the hind quarters, but 





many of them are yet much thinner 
here than either the Short-horn or the 
Angus. The Herefords are big, but 
will not average quite so heavy as the 
Short-horns. There seems to be two 
types, one type very large and a bit 
coarse, and the other small though 
very compact and early maturing. The 
large type of Hereford is fully as heavy 
as the Short-horn. The red on the 
Hereford varies from a yellowish to 
dark, with a medium color preferred. 
The white should cover the face, neck, 
part of the legs, the underline and the 
switch of the tail. It is not a bad fault 
for white to be found on the back, but 
most breeders prefer to have no white 
on the body back of the shoulders. The 
American Herefords are, as a rule, 
poor milkers, not comparing in this re- 
spect with the Short-horns. As would 
be expected, the Herefords, being great 
grazers, are splendid for the plains and 
the open range country. Under such 
conditions they get out and rustle, 
thriving where the other beef breeds 
are not able to survive. As a breed 
that will produce steers able to take 
care of themselves under unfavorable 
conditions and turn grass into first- 
class beef, the Hereford ranks at the 
top. They are the most popular of all 
the breeds on the range. In the twelve 
years the International Live Stock Ex- 
position at Chicago has been held, the 
Hereford has won the grand champion 
steer three times, and the grand cham- 
pion carload twice. Today this breed 
is competing on an equal footing with 
the Short-horn and Angus. 

Next week I will tell the story of the 
Angus and the Galloway. 





MAKING A COW RATION. 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“I was looking over back numbers 
of your paper, and found the article 
on how to figure rations for different 


animals. Reading in the Boys’ Corner,’ 


I understood what protein, carbohy- 
drates and fats are, but did not see ex- 
actly how to figuré out a ration with 
the different feeds. Please give me an 
example on corn; that is, show me how 
it is balanced for a milk cow, and 
show me how you would work it out. 
My father has clover and timothy hay, 
half and half; corn stover (no ears); 
corn at 60 cents per bushel; oats at 40 
cents per bushel; oil meal at $40 per 
ton; bran at $1.10 per hundred, and 
cottonseed meal at $1.60 per hundred. 
Please work out a balanced ration from 
these feeds for an 1,100-pound cow giv- 
ing twenty pounds of milk daily. Please 
put the figures down on paper, so I can 
see how they are worked out.” 

This boy wants to get as many 
pounds of milk as he can from his cow 
at the least possible cost, and yet not 
hurt her health. What shall he feed 
with prices as they are now? He did 
not quite understand just how rations 
were worked out in the Boys’ Corner 
several months ago. 

An 1,100-pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of four-per-cent milk must have 
in her feed about 1.73 pounds of pro- 
tein (muscle builders) and 13.35 pounds 
of carbohydrates and fat (heat and fat 
formers). It is known that an 1,100- 
pound cow giving twenty pounds of 
milk needs this much of the protein 
and carbohydrates and fat because of 
a rule which a Minnesota man worked 
out after experimenting with a great 
many cows. This rule is that for every 
100 pounds a cow weighs she must 
have .07 of a pound of protein and .73 
of a pound of the carbohydrates and 
fat, and for every pound of four per 
cent milk the cow gives she must have 
.048 of a pound of protein and .266 
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of a pound of carbohydrates and fat. 
This part of the example works out as 


follows: 

Eleven times .07 equals .77 of a 
pound of protein needed by an 1,100- 
pound cow giving no milk. Twenty 
times .048 equals .96 of a pound of 
protein needed to produce twenty 
pounds of milk. The total number of 
pounds of protein needed in a day by 
an 1,100-pound cow producing twenty 
pounds of milk is 1.73. 

Eleven time .73 equals 8.03 pounds 
of carbohydrates and fat needed by an 
1.10)-pound cow. Twenty times .266 
equals 5.82 pounds of carbohydrates 
and fat needed to produce twenty 
pounds of milk. Total pounds 
of carbohydrates and fat required by 
an 1,100-pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of milk daily, 13.35. 

The question now is, where can we 
get the 1.73 pounds of protein and the 
13.25 pounds of carbohydrates and fat 
cheapest, and in feeds which the cow 
will like best? The feeds this boy has 
on hand are clover and timothy hay, 
corn stover, corn, bran, oats, oil meal 
and cottonseed meal. Which ones of 
these feeds furnish the 1.73 pounds of 
protein and the 13.35 pounds of fat 
formers most cheaply? Table No. 1 
will help us: 





If our figures were all put in one table 


they would run about as follows: 
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Corn stover, 12 pounds...| .168| 3.916 
Corn, 4 pounds........ al "312 | 3.06 
Oil meal, 1 pound........ | 302| .475° 
Cottonseed meal, 1 pound! .376/ .43 
Bran, % pound.......... | 06 | 24 
cata, os | 1.784 | 13/341 





At present prices and with the feeds 
on hand, this is one of the cheapest 
and best rations this boy can feed to 
his 1,100-pound cow, which is giving 
twenty pounds of milk a day. 

The reason I didn’t use more cotton- 
seed meal in the ration, even though it 
is such a cheap source of protein, is 
because it binds the intestines if used 
in large amounts. 


TABLE No. 1. 


POUNDS OF FOOD COMPOUNDS IN 100 POUNDS OF COMMON FEEDS, 
AND COST OF SAME AT PRESENT PRICES. 
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Corn stover, hay, and corn furnish 
the heat and fat formers most cheaply. 
For this reason, and because they are 
home-grown feeds, we will put as much 
of them as we can in the ration. Asa 
trial, let’s put down 12 pounds of corn 
stover and 12 pounds of hay. Using 
Table No. 1, and multiplying and add- 
ing, we find these two feeds furnish 
.734 of a pound of muscle builder and 
9.135 pounds of heat and fat formers. 
This leaves us short a pound of muscle 
builder and 4.22 pounds of heat and 
fat tormers. To make up the heat and 
fat formers, let’s put down 3 pounds 
of corn at a guess. Using Table No. 1 
again, and multiplying, we find that 
3 pounds of corn contain .234 of a 
pound of protein and 2.295 pounds of 
carbohydrates and fat. Adding these 
amounts with the pounds of food com- 
pounds contained in the hay and corn 
stover, we get .968 of a pound of pro- 


tein and 11.431 pounds of carbohy- 
drates and fat. We are still lacking 
about .7 of a pound of protein and 2 


pounds of carbehydrates and fat. Since 
corn is our cheapest heat and fat form- 
er, let’s add another pound of it. After 
doing this, we now find that our ration 
contains 1.046 pounds of protein and 
12.196 pounds of carbohydrates and fat. 

Cows like bran and oil meal espe- 
cially, because of the soothing effect 
on the stomach and intestines, which 
keeps them in condition. I suggest, 
therefore, that we add some oil meal 
to the ration, because a cow which is 
receiving large amounts of corn stover 
and corn needs just such feeds to keep 
her stomach in condition. After we 
add a pound of oil meal and half a 
pound of bran, and add everything up, 
there are 1.408 pounds of protein and 
12.969 pounds of carbohydrates and 
fat. Since our cow wants, in her daily 
feed, 1.7 pounds of protein and 13.35 
pounds of the carbohydrates and fat, 
We see that we must add some feed 
which contains one-third of a pound of 
protein and about two-thirds of a pound 
of carbohydrates and fat. Cottonseed 
meal, which is the cheapest source of 
protein, hasn’t been used yet at all. 
Let's add a pound of it. According to 
my calculations, we now have a total 
Oi 1.78 pounds of protein and 13.34 
pounds of carbohydrates and fat. We 
are plenty high on protein, but are a 
little low on carbohydrates and fat. We 
are plenty close enough, though, and if 
the cow feels she isn’t getting enough 
of the heat and fat formers, she can 
€at more corn stover and fix that mat- 
ter up for herself. 





What I have told so far is the theory 
side of feeding. When this boy gets 
to feeding his particular cow, he may 
find that, for some reason or other, 
she doesn’t care for some one of the 
feeds, such as cottonseed meal, for in- 
stance. She may have many individ- 
ual peculiarities. She may be so very 
fond of bran that it will pay to put 
more of that in the ration, even though 
it is an expensive source of both mus- 
cle builders and heat and fat formers. 
Theoretically, the cheapest and best 
grain ration which this boy can feed 
his 1,100 pound cow is 6% pounds of 
a mixture of 62 pounds of corn, 15 
pounds of oil meal, 15 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 8 pounds of bran. 
If, after trying this ration for a while, 
he finds the cow does not give as much 
milk as she should, he might try in- 
creasing it a half a pound or a pound. 
Whether or not he should do this de- 
pends on the appetite of the cow and 
whether she responds in her milk flow 
to the increased feed. 





THE LENGTH OF LIFE OF WHEAT 
SEED. 


A Minnesota boy writes: 


“In our agricultural class at school 


the question came up as to how old 
wheat can be and yet grow. The bot- 
any says in special cases seed has re- 
tained its vitality longer than ten or 
twenty years, but the stories that live 
seeds have been taken from mummies 
that were several thousand years old 
are unfourfded. I have read, and some 
of the others had heard that grains of 
wheat had been taken from mummies 
several thousand years old, and had 
grown when planted. Can you give us 
any intelligence on this matter?” 
Grains of wheat have been found in 
Egyptian tombs. I do not know that 
anyone ever planted them, although, 
like this boy and other members of his 
class, I have heard rumors that such 
grains have grown when planted, and 
thus started new varieties of wheat. 
Such stories are most common in the 
catalogues of seedsmen. Experiments 
have proved that wheat will not grow 
strongly after being stored away for 
more than two years, but that a small 
percentage of it will grow after being 
stored away for six years. In most 
of the experiments all the wheat seed 
was dead after being stored ten years. 
Some weed seeds retain their vitality 
for thirty years or more, but all of 
them die in time, for the simple rea- 
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and every crop. 
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what fertilizers? 


offer the best answer, 
because they are so 
made, of available ma- 


terials, as to supply growing crops, of 
whatever kind, all the plant food they 
require for perfect maturity. © 


“Empire” Fertilizers 


have been standard for 28 years—prepared by practi- 
cal farmers and soil scientists who know. 
an ‘‘EMPIRE”’ Brand for every need of every soil 


There is 


Write today for booklet giving complete facts about 
fertilizers, their use, results, cost, etc.—suggesting 
ways to make MORE money from LESS land. You’ll 
say ‘‘The most valuable book I ever read.’’ 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 
423 Locust St., St. Louis. 
AGENTS WANTED in unoccupied territory. Many farmers 
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Write for particulars and terms, 
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Brand’’ Shoes, because they are at least 25 per cent better 


Y Sbrand save money on your shoes when you buy ‘‘Star 


than shoes you have formerly bought at the same price. 

There's a special “Star Brand’’ Shoe for farmers, prospectors and others who work 

out doors. It is made in both regular height and high cuts and is known as the — 
**Soft and Good’’ Shoe. 

The ‘‘Soft and Good” stands alone in its class, unequalled in looks, comfort and service. 


The uppers are made of the finest glove-tanned elk skin leather and the soles, heels and 
counters are of the best oak tanned sole leather. 


r, 


Capital $5,000,000 ST. LOUIS 





They are soft, flexible, tough and strong. You'll find the well-known “Star” on every heel, 
ae Star Brand’’ shoes are made in over 600 styles and in all leathers, ranging in price from 


_~ x $1.00 to $6.00 — all of good solid leather. No substitutes for leather are ever used. 
| ~%3 , **Star Brand Shoes Are Better”’ Ss 
f ) ASK YOUR DEALER =—If he can’t supply you, write for a free copy 


of The Star Brand Family Magazine which shows 92 styles 
gf “Star Brand” shoes. ADD. D 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE COMPANY 
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Burner. 60 candle 
Steel Mantle. 


Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTE 


paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not 





You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
wer invisible and unbreakable 
Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe.’ No generating—simply 
light like any kerosenelamp. Nothing to get out of order. 


EVERYWHERE. Sells ‘ike wildfire. 
An opportunity of alife time, work 
allorsparetime. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent. Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept.96, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Complete sample, post- 








son that a seed is like other living 
things, in that it breathes and uses up 
food material. Of course it does this 
very slowly, but after fifty or a hun. 
dred years practically all seeds will 
have used up all the food material that 


way, and will have died. A seed, you 
know, can die just the same as a plant 
or an animal. 
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(GOVE INCIBATOR 


| the Sure Hatch Incubator, they wouldn't 
make a single fundamental change in its construction. 


i IT IS THEIR KIND OF MACHINE 


| §n Farmer's Bulletin No. 236 the Department of 
Agriculture tells you how a perfect incubator should 
be made naming the specific features it should con- 
tain, so that you may have an official guide by which 
| to tell a good machine. 


is the only 
The Sure Hatch =." 
} made with 
| all these government features. Some machines have 
| one or more and are good in proportion but only the 
| Sure HATCH has every one. 
This machine is the result of many years of 
' careful study and experiment—built right—has 
many exclusive features—improved hot water 
, heater—economical and easy to run. 

You depend on your Incubator for getting yourshare 
of the One Billion Dollars that poultry earns. Don’t 
| take chances--get the SURE atc » the Govern- 
ment Kind of Machine—the one you pienae best. 

Early hatches pay biggest profits. The Sure Hetch 
| is sent on 60 days trial, freight prepaid. 5 year 

| guarantee. Write today for big 
\ Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 59 Fremont, Neb. 


nn 
My j . 
In 


+ pages practical, money making suggestions and advice-- 
cs methods, most approved plans fully explained—bints to 
rinners, etc. Italso pictures and describes in detail 























































































‘SYPHERS Wit broopens 
+ iginal non-moisture machines— self. lating, self ilati: 





proof, insurable, *‘Cyphers Com- 
1y Service’’ means that we stand 


itely freeto Cyphers Company's custo- 
3 Mis fully described in our big free 
kk. Bend for your copy today. 

PHERS INCUBATOR CO., 136 
Talo, N. ¥. New York City, Chlcage, Ti TL 
ton, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Oakland. 
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-Let Me Surprise 
You With My 1912 
OF Fer wim once Sti wil 
you write for it now ? I'll guar- 
antec to send you a trelcome surprise. If 1 


told you my low, factory price here you'd 
think my machines were like the cheap kind. 
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against highest @&= 
priced hatch. 
ers, and make 
biggest poul- 
try profits for 
owners. Write me. My 
book is better than ever. 
My offer will please you, 
My machines, my ex- 
perience and help will # 
insure your success, 
5. W. MILLER CO. 
| Box 308. Freeport. 
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The Incubator 


of Certainty 


Operated by rule. The 
novice gets the same ex- 
ceilent results as the ex- 
perienced operator. The only incuba- § 
tor with the open-front poultry house 
plan of ventilation. Only one applying 
the vital principle of low moisture 
with high temperature and high moisture when 
heat runs low. All regulated automatically. 

the new 


Send for latest book, describin 
features—plain, practical, helpful. 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
1141 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


RTELS VICTOR INCUBATOR 








\ perfectly designed, strongly built hatching 
achine, wut one experience of 44 years. 
VICTOR. is triple walled, 
1 Khe ede copper tank, heater and flues; 
ventilation, moisture and heat regulat- 
Pion all automatic. Every machine 
fully guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


ay this 125 
ATIONAL IRE 

SUBATOR with 

56 YEAR Monry- 


BACK GUARANTY. 

Metal encased,fire 

ERR are proof, cold, mois- 

ture and vermin 

roof. Hotwater-Coppertank-Incu- 

tor and Brooder ~ geese $9.35. 
Write for new booklet. 


RATIONAL INCUBATOR CO. 
1125 19th St., Racine, Wis. 




















Suanee raisers are ene to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








PRACTICAL ADVICE (7) 


In a recent article in a poultry jour- 
nal, under what is termed “Timely, 
Practical Advice,” Professor Lippin- 
cott, of the State College at Ames, 
writes: 

“Every hen that has been saved for 
breeding should be examined with care 
for white diarrhoea. This is done by 
making an incision an inch to an inch 
and a half long, between the last two 
ribs on the left side, just as in the 
eaponizing of cockerels. The ovary 
may then be plainly seen. It is shaped 
very much like a cluster of grapes, 
each grape in the cluster is an embryo 
egg. When normal, they appear white 
or a pale yellow in color. If any of 
them have become discolored, the hen 
should be sold. In a very large per- 
centage of cases the chicks hatched 
from eggs laid by such a hen will de 
velop white diarrhoea within a few 
days of hatching. The germ of the dis- 
ease lives on the ovary of the hen.” 

We have always considered Profess- 
or Lippincott a very practical, efficient 
poultryman, but this advice seems to 
us just a little less practical than the 
advice from one of the scientists at 
Washington, which was to the effect 
that farmers should rid their flocks of 
white diarrhoea by giving the breeding 
hens injections of hot soapsuds with 
a little carbolic acid, to clear out the 
intestinal tract and egg passage. How- 
ever valuable such an operation might 
prove under the hand of a trained op- 
erator, under the hand of an unskilled 
operator more hens are likely to die 
than would be profitable. Crop bound 
is said to be a most simple operation. 
We tried this operation once and lost 
the bird. A bird operated on the same 
week by our family doctor—a success- 
ful surgeon—also died from the opera- 
tion. In both cases “the operation was 
a success, but the patient died from 
shock.” 

The chances of death from shock, 
from blood poisoning, from slip of the 
instrument in the hands of an un- 
trained person, etc., are such that we 
would personally prefer to get ac- 
quainted with the vitality of our hens 
through the vitality of the chicks pro- 
duced. If the chicks showing signs of 
white diarrheoa are immediately weed- 
ed out, and, if white diarrhoea devel- 
ops, are killed and burned, a long step 
will be taken towards ridding the flock 
of this evil, for the reason that a hen 
which has been cured as a chick of 
white diarrhoea is apt to continue a 
carrier of these germs though appar- 
ently healthy. Trap nests by means 
of which we can pedigree the chicks 
and learn something of the vitality of 
the mother, are better and safer than 
the surgeon’s knife. 

If the breeding birds are given epsom 
salts before and during the breeding 
season, they will be in better condition 
for producing chicks of strong vitality. 





LONG-DISTANCE DIAGNOSIS. 


Long-distance diagnosis is rarely sat- 
isfactory to either inquirer or the one 
questioned, because so few people give 
definite information in regard to symp- 
toms. For instance, diarrhoea is a 
symptom of many diseases; it may be 
caused by faulty feed, feeding too much 
wet, rich mash, or an over-supply of 
meat; it may be caused by lack of grit 
or green food; may be due to lice or 
worms, or may indicate liver trouble. 
A post-mortem is the only thing which 
will tell absolutely where the trouble 
is, and that sometimes does not tell 
what caused the trouble; but one thing 
is sure: when many of the flock are 
suffering from diarrhoea, though other- 
wise apparently well, it is time to look 
into the conditions of the house and 
feeding rations. If these are not at 
fault, the fowls may be drinking dirty 
water, or suffering for lack of fresh 
air. Nowadays, when most of the evils 
that human flesh is heir to are being 
cured by good, sound food, cleanliness 
and fresh air, it is a safe proposition 
to apply the same principles to the 
poultry. 

Comparatively few people know how 
the vital organs of a normal chicken 
should look. When they dress a bird, 
they draw it without paying any atten- 
tion to the location, size or color of the 
organs. It will very well repay every 
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lamp. The X- 


Ray isa new invention. Old style machines use 


$ to 5 gallons of oil to hatch and lamp has to be filled every day! 
The X-Ray Incubator is built on an entirely new and Sierens principle 


from the old style, wasteful machines. 
the center where it ought to be—and not on the side where no per’ 
ature could possibly be maintained. With lamp underneath 


It has lamp underneath, square in 
at temper- 
y's egg- 


chamber is always at even heat—always at a perfect hatching temperature. 
X-Ray’s lid has two double-glass panels—thermometer can be seen every minute 


without raising top and chilling eggs. 


X-RAY . INCUBATOR 


“Built Different From All Other Machines” 


has only proven perfect heat regulator. Our automatic trip—an exclusive patented 
feature—cuts down flame at burner when egg-chamber gets too hot—a fine thing 


—a saving of lots of oil and “yx No sueess 8 heat esca 

y means | 
generated, absolutely, no waste, no filling of lamp during hatch, no o fumes, no 
danger of “cooking” eggs—always even heat over pn Famer Dy You don’t 


good advantage! To use the X 


have to take the eggs out of the X-Ray. 


Guaranteed to Please You! 
It will make wie money for pant is the only one geod enough for 
ap A ae By al 


you. Order shipped the sa) 
for new 1212 book No. 4e—it’s 


We Pay the Freight : 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY Jo 
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the biggest hatchesand raise biggest broods. 


Gilcrest won't let you go wrong with his machines, 


NOTE—«“Proper Care of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys”—Sent “tor 1 (0 cents 
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Strong, 


used exclusively in the 


SUCCESSFUL INSUBATORS anda 


are making biggest profits for others, everywhere, in every climate. 


Send Your Name to Gilcrest for facts about Gilcrest’s World's Best 
Incubators and the way he helps to make you most ‘‘successful"* with 
them. Address, personally, J.S. GILCREST, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 81 Second Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 


I’ll SHOW You How to Make 
Biggest Profits qe) 


I won’t drop you as soon as you buy one 
of my incubators or brooders. I'll show 
you howto make the most money at least 
“ cost. I’llsend you my famous 

—includin rsonal at- 
Poultry Lessons Free Poo samy oni Savise that 
no other maker can give; lessons before you buy—before you 
start—when you start—while you are hatching—how to make 


Send Me Your Name 
NOW on a Postal 





Healthy Chicks ay 


And 4 CHICK from every fertile egg. That’s the Queen 
record, and is what makes the poultry business a real ¥ 
business. MY MAKE-GOOD PLAN, a straight business prop- 
osition. As guaranteed ten years or money back. Get 
my Catalog and Poultry Guide. Note my patented features 


Queen. MY 1912 MODEL BETTER 


THAN EVER. My Catalog and Poultry Guide will show you how 


to make money with the Queen. 


BOOK IS FREE. Address 


WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man, 


Who Pays the Freight. 
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out a fault. It 


—in successful hatches. 





Write today for our 
Big Poultry Book 


“EGGS TO MONEY” 


Free for the Asking 


clad guarantee. 





Albert Street, 








MANY SUPERIOR POINTS 


The Rayo is truly the Incubator with- 


are scientifically correct, and whith result—always 
One filling of tank and only one 
gallon of oil for entire hatch—eggs always in sight—turn eggs 
without removing nest-shaped tray—center heat--these are 
a few of the points which spell Rayo supremacy. 
We pay the freight and give a 70-day trial. 
Write for the book today. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. 


is built upon principles that 


Iron- 


Blair, Neb. 








grower of chickens when dressing a 
chicken for the table to so open it that 
the internal organs will be exposed 
without being displaced. The fowl can 
then be studied until one knows just 
how the organs look in size and color 
in a healthy fowl at the different ages. 
The breastbone, ribs and lower part of 


the body can be removed, exposing all 
of the organs in their normal position. 
When a bird dies from disease, cut it 
open in the same way; make notes of 
anything which may indicate what 
caused abnormal conditions, and rem- 
édies used which controlled the dis- 
ease. 
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Less Than $10.00 
Gives You a SUCCESSFUL 
tart in the Poultry Busimess 
Why invest more? The best known, biggest 
selling incuvator made sells for that price. 


OLD TRUSTY Incubators 
made by M. M. Johnson, Clay Center, Neb, 
—sold on 39 to 90 days’ tria\—all ireightpre- 
, id east of Rockies, There are 325,000 now 
in use~more than have ever been made by any 
other 5 factories. Thisoughttobesufficient 
We to you thatthe Old Trusty is the ma- 
chine you want. Let Johnson send you the 
book and tell you for how much less than 
Johnson says? g10.00 he will send you an O!d Trusty, 
Seud Your which starts you rightix poultry raising. 


oo. CR JOHNSON, The Incubator Man, 
ss enter, Nebraska 








SamThompson Says 
Try The Fairfield Incubator. 


42 Days at My Risk 
That’s my fair and square offer 

to readers ofthis paper. I claim 

to have the best built, best look 
best hatching, easiest 0 

es machine in the worl OF 
money back if the Fairfield 
to make good, 


World’s Best Hatcher 
Guaranteed to Ha 


or Better or Mone vn iaok, Don’t experiment 
with an nos think 
orl aseher nk that one make is as 


y a Thompson, Pres., 
Neb. Incubator Co., 
112 MainSt., Fairfield, Neb. 
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Mankato Incubator * 

= 9 This high- aipte hatcher, 
fea under. factory, to user, no middle 
ope taeta tie! a! Has as three seta 
of cores covered with asbestos 





e sim 
ple a child can operate. None better 
ty ee 17 Sy Ph experience, 


free. a os 50 up. 
Maskato Incubator Company, Box 319 » ‘Mankato, Mina. 


2"* POULTRY 





and Almanae for (912 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas~ 
esand reme lies. All about Ineubators, their 
rices and their operation. All about poultry 
on and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
ia of chickendom. You "eed it. Only 15¢, 

C. SHOEMAKER, Box 895. Freeport, Ill. 











DOGS. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigre ed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 


COLLIE PUPS For SALE trom 

registered stock. 
Males $10, females ®7.50; also one registered 
brood bitch, #25. G. O. RUPE, Irving, Illinois. 














| a SALE—Sable matrons, including 1 trained 
and bred{ coliie; some white females suitable 
for matrons; alsoatrainedstuddog. Mors COLLIz 
KENNELS, Oxford, Ind. 





OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to —_— Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R. F. Johnson, Assumption. Ill. 


STARVE CHICKENS BEFORE KILL- 
ING FOR MARKET. 

The members of the poultry associa- 
tion in Des Moines were invited to 
dress one or more chickens in compe- 
tition for a silver cup, the chickens to 
be donated to the Association Chari- 
ties of Des Moines. They were asked 
to send in the birds dressed, feet and 
head removed, but not drawn. Seventy- 
one birds were entered, some nearly 
as large as turkeys, furnishing, so the 
secretary of the Associated Charities 
said, the meat for Christmas dinner 
for 325 people. 

The birds were all carefully dressed 
—but we were amazed at the number 
that had been killed while the crop 
was full. A bulging crop on a carcass 
not only destroys the appearance of 
the carcass, but also indicates possible 
danger from ptomaine poisoning. De- 
composition takes place verp rapidly 
after a bird is killed; doubtless many 
cases of ptomaine poisoning from 
chickens have been directly due to 


eating a bird that had not been prop- 


erly starved before killing. Fowls 
should have no feed whatever for 
twenty-four hours before killing. This 
starving insures that the crop and in- 
testines are emptied of food. Such 
birds keep longer than unstarved ones; 


the flesh is more tender, and there is 
the further great advantage that a 
starved bird can be drawn in much 
less time than an unstarved bird. 





DANGER FROM POISON. 


A family of five were recently taken 
ill after eating corn bread; the father 
so seriously ill that for some time his 
life was almost despaired of. Investi- 
gation showed that the corn meal from 
which the bread was made contained 
strychnine brought into the corn by 
rats which it was put out to poison. 

It is possible that many mysterious 
deaths among chickens are due to this 
same cause. We have often heard 
that strychnine would not poison 
chickens, and have read the same 
statement in agricultural papers, but 
would not risk it with our chickens if 


we knew it. Where much strychnine 
is swallowed by a rat, it sickens it, and 
is less likely to kill than a small quan- 
tity. Great caution should be used in 
handling poison of any kind or in 
throwing out medicines which may 
contain poison. Sample tablets, head- 
ache remedies, and pain-killers should 
all be burned. 








TANTED—Competent married man of good 

habits to work on farm and board hands. 

State qualifications and size of family. Edgewater 
Farm, Waterloo, Douglas County, Nebraska. 








ORPINGTONS. 








OR SALE—A few very fine Crystal White Orping- 

ton cockerels and two choice Jast year’s cocks, 

#3 each while they last. Address R. F. Erwin, Cam- 
bridge, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 

rekzs turkeys. Hadley strain: young toms 

weigh 30-32, pullets 18-20; standard markings, 

Write for show record. 
Pilot Grove, Mo. 





Mrs. H. R Schlotzhauer, 





XTRA fine high scoring W. H. turkeys. Toms $4, 
pullets $2.50. Must be taken before January 15. 


L. E. Hansen, R. 1, Leland, Iowa. 

Pp’? tE bred M. B. turkeys, large bone, good marx: 
ing Write for particulars. . Mrs. J. W. Shan- 

non, Hale, Mo. 









OOK and Kellerstrass S. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale at $1.50 to $3 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Carl Christensen, Monmouth, Ill., R. 8. 





INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—100 pure 
bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava, Ill, BR 





R SALE—Pens and trios S.C. White Orpingtons, 
Kellerstrass strain, $5 to 815. Returnable if not 
satisfactory. Bolser Farm, Le Mars, lowa. 





C. scored Buff Orpington pullets and cockerels, $1 
. togs3 each. Wm. Phelps, Mitchellville, lowa. 





F )R SALE—Full blood White Winged Buff tarkeys 


Wm. Oakland, Blairsburg, Iowa. 


C. thoroughbred Buff Orpington cockerels, $1. 
S Mrs. Milly Bond, Walnut, Iowa. 





Ww HITE Hollandtoms, Inquire of W. E. Crawford, 
it. 1, Chapin, Iowa. 





| a RE White Holland turkey toms $4. Mrs. Will 
ac layton, Cakland, Iowa. 





BY INZE turkeys—Fine birds,toms and hens. Write 
for prices. Mrs. 8. O. Carson, Crawfordsville, 





por SALE—Fiftr Bourbon Red turkey toms. J. 
W. Dunlap, Clwood, Iowa. 





LANGSHANS. 


— 


LACK Langshan cockerels for sale, price $1.25 
each. Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 


BRAHMAS, 








~~ 





IGHT Brahmas beg ty A for 30 years. Cock- 
crels,@2 each. W.O. Fritchman, Muscatine, Ia. 





IGHT Brahma pullets and cockerels, $2 and $3. 
Harry Johnson, Piper City, Il. 





= Brahmas—Choice birds, old and young. 


Circular. Schreiber Farm, sibley, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte 2.°%i°eacn: 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 








HITE Wyandotte cockerels, good ones, $1 to $3. 
\V Elza Nolin, R. 3, Monroe, Iowa. 





URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $2 
P to$5 each. Roy Barnum, Gowrie, lowa, 





OR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels. Price $1 
F each. H. H. Schaper, State Center, Iowa. 





ILVER Lacea Wyandottes for sale from petee win- 
ning stock. Scored and unscored. Also M . B. 
turkeys. R. R. Shields, R. 3, Ogden, Iowa. 





THREE MACHINES IN ORE 


Automatic Feeder, Water Fountain and Chick 
Protector. Write for our catalogue telling you how you can 
aise 500 chicks our way easier than you could raise 50 the old 
way. We have Incubators, Brooders, Sheet Metal 
Brood Coops, Water Fountains, Grit Boxes, Gal- 
vanized Bg me Houses. Galvanized Portable 
Steel He 
of these different articles. 
MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO 
Department E, 


.~ ete. Write for catalogue showing all 


Macomb, Lilincis 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Norway Spruce Barred Rocks 


Cockerels, Bred from prize winning strains. Prices 
from $2 up. Write your wants and I[ will guarantee 
to please you. Eggs in season. 


EMMETT ELDRIDGE, Sac City, lowa 


Eim Hill Farm Rocks 


“Weight, With ality”’ 
200 Barred and White Rock cockerels, 
with great size and bone, combined with best of shape 
and color. Send for catalog and prices. New bl 
for former customers. 5. E. , Maquoketa, lowa 








Evergreen Lawn Farm 


M. Hummel, Prop., Monroe, lowa 
Has for sale 300 Barred P. Rocks with large bone, 
finely marked, bred from birds scoring 92 points. We 
won 37 first and second prizes at two showings. Noth- 
ing but first class stock shipped. 





ONGDON’S Barred Rocks, bred for utility and 

/ beauty; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; 1000 birds 
forsale; eggsinseason. Write yourwants. Booklet 
free. W. A. Congdon, Box C, Waterman, Ill. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DeYoung Sheldon, lowa, 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels with good bone 
and barring, scored by Shellabarger, $2 to $5. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





ARM raised Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale, bred for utility. Price $1.50 per bird. E. 
A. Fricke, State Center, lowa. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI 
BREEDERS OF 


R. C. R. I. REDS AND 
BUFF WYANDOTTES 


For pe ip J Red cockerel of stand- 
ard shape and color; also a few pens of 
our “high quality” Buff Wyandottes. 
Our Motto: ‘Quality and a Square Deal” 


Latest Book ; finest published, 120 
facts, 160 beautiful half tones. 
Rea ne to br ohana betes | Ly and Ra to 


make big money. Dy 

45 pure-bred eae Too ul, Soke po | 
money makers. We start you right. Lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 


Sc. Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 10!, Clarinda, iowa. 


50 Best Paying Varieties a : 








Ducks, Geese, bay pty Eggs. 

and Incubators. “ at Low 
Bend 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth many dollars to you 


W. A, WEBER, Box 928 Mankato, Minn. 


350 BARRED P, ROCKS FOR SALE 


Large, nicely marked, sires scoring 90 to 923 in 
show. A few good M. B. turkeys, large boned, nicely 
marked. In 7 showings I won 38 Ists, 19 2ds, 4 8ds, 3 
4ths, 25ths. Nothing but first class stock sbipped. 
Prices reasonable. J. W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 








| ge strains White Rocks. Good cockerels and 
fi =~ $1.50 each. W. L. Seibert, Mt. Carmel, 
° - Be 





URE bred snow White Rock cockerels, Fishel 
strain. Otis Allensworth, Hastings, Iowa. 





rT Rock cockerels for sale. Price $1.25 each. 
Miss Carrie Blodgett, R. 4, Downing, Mo. 





ge Plymouth Rocks. One hundred cockerels 
and pullets, #1 each. O. N. Woody, Newton, Ia. 





UFF Rock cockerels, from $1.25 to 85.00. Some 
scored to 94. C. T. Mercer, Lenox, Iowa, 





UFF Rock cockerels, clear buff, 82 each. Fred 
Zeitz, Farnhamville, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 


lie cada for sale, scored and unscored. 
Prices according to scoring. 


BALMAT & SON, 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, cockerels and pul- 
lets for sale, good stock at reasonable prices. 
Mrs. Jobn 8. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. 








Mason City, lowa 








20 8. C. R. I. Red breeding hens, pullets and 
! males. Quick sale—@1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Chas. H. Wells, Boone, Iowa. 





\HOICE Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
/ Write for prices. James I. Wade, Weldon, Ia. 





} C. Rhode Island scored cockerels, $1.50 and up. 
« W.C. Penningroth, Wellman, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


R. G. Brown Leghorn Gockerels 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 
A fine lot ef cockerels now ready to ship=single 
bird $2.00, two or more $1.50 each, six for $1.00 each. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, fine large, 
healthy birds from scored pen, @l each, L. A. 
Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 


HOICE LOT ¢ 


R. C.B. Leghorn, R. C. Rhode Island 
Red and Light Brahma Cockerels 


at $1.25 each, or $1.00 each if five or more are taken. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, iowa 


BUFF ROCKS Cockerels and pullets, good 


size and quality, from high scoring, 
trap-nested proven winter layers. 
toms, sired by a 35-Ib. young 
M. B. TURKEY — Good, heavy-boned stock. 
D.S. Polle rham bulls. Prices reason- 
able. M. J. MEN RING iSEN, R. i, Dike, lowa. 








50 varieties pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
eoU Geese and Turkeys, Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at the 
world’s largest shows. Lowes prices on siock 
and eggs, incubators, breoders and poultry 
supplies. Large Illustrated Cataiog 4 cents. 
Cc. M. Atwood, Box 35, Dundee, Minn. 


855 BREED 


cubators, Su 
D =" Send 4c for large Poultry Book, 
Incubator Catalog and Price List. H. H. 
HINIKER, Box'36, Mankato, Minn. 





PURE-BRED Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, also Im. 
Ppplies. and Coltie 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds— 200 bich 
scoring ckls, and pullets scored by Shellabarger, 

also some good utility stock at a reasonable price. A 
few Indian Runner ducks. MRS. HARLAN MACY, R.2, Searsboro, ia. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES Thirty choice cockerels 


—two or more, 81 each. 
Three M. B. turkey toms, % each. MRS, A. L. 
SURFUS, Bristow, lowa. 








Be ie turkeys—lowa King and Giant stratns. 
Big monsters of bigh show quality. Toms weigh 

to 27 pounds, only five months old. They have 
} a of bronze, clear cut wings and pure white 
edging. Also have choice Barred Rocks to offer. 
Grant Gallaher, Spencer, Iowa. 





48 BREEDS—fFine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys, Northern raised, hardy and 
very beautiful. Fowls, eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 





AMMOTH Toulouse geese $7.00 per trio, single 

birds $2.50. Cayuga ducks $4.00 per trio, single 

birds $1.50. Mammoth Pekin drakes $1.50. J. W. 
Bloom, DeWitt, Iowa. 





HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and Ancona 

J cockerels; prices reasonable. Make your wants 
known to B. D, Runyon, Golden Rule Farm, Fill- 
more, Illinois. 





ARGAINS itn all varieties Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Minorcas, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Wm. Koeli, Hampton, lowa, 


* 


Route 7 





. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels. Prize winners. 
i. Bargain prices. E. A. Baily, Jr., Central City, Ia. 





YXCELSIOR Farm—S. and R. C. Brown Leghorn 
4 cockerels, $1.00 each, 6 for #5.00. F. M. Martin, 
Dana, lowa, 





7 HITE Langshans—Extra good cockerels for sale 
W from high scoring farm raised flock, $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. G. H. Null, R. 3, Maryville, Mo. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. An extra fine lot of 

young cockerels for sale at $1.00 each if 6 are 

taken. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. W. Knepper, 
Sand Spring, lowa. 


6 gerne ag R. C, White Leghorn cockerels, 
leach. Rouen ducks, $1.50 each. M. 1. Page, 
Gilmore City, lowa. 





TINE, large R. C. Red cockerels and pullets, $1 and 
$2 each. Also pure White Holiand turkeys. 
L, 8. Reeves, Ottumwa, lowa, R. 3. 





s/t. .VER and Golden Wyandotte and R. C. Rhode 
Island Red cockerels Buy early, get first choice. 
Walter F. Saville, Salem, Neb. 





ISHEL’S White Rocks and Kellerstrass White Or- 
pingtons—cocks, cockerels, hens and puliete 
from 81 to $3. Carl Scharpff, Clarksville, lowa, 





¥ C. WHITE Leghorns, 89 to $12 per dozen. Mrs. 
i. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 


DUCKS. 











NDIAN Runner ducks at ¢1 to make room. Mrs. 
O. P. Tyler, Van Horn, lowa. 


GEESE. 








LOSING out my Toulouse geese; $5 pair, $7 trio. 
Mrs. J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill. 





URE bred White Holland turkeys, Columbia Wy- 
andotte cockerels. Mrs. J. L. Goddard, Wauco- 
ma, Iowa, R. 2. 





Waa Holland turkeys, large gobblers $5, hens 

50. Single and Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
hens and cockerels, 75c and $1.00 each. Ed. Dooley, 
Selma, Van Buren County, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Indian 
Runner drakes. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birming- 
ham, lowa. 





AMMOTH Toulouse geese. #2 each. Indian Run- 
M ner drakes, $1. Pear! McKibben, Hazelton, Ia, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





HITE Wyandottes; well bred; 60 cockerels, $1.50 
up; t ibs cocks, a few hens ‘and pullets. "E. G. 
Brockway, Indianola, Iowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, fine large 
S birds. Price right. E.O. Dyvig, Stanhope, la. 


OCKERELS—Single Comb Anconas. Indian Run- 
ner drakes. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Weldon, Ia, 





x Rock cockerels $3 each. Homer pigeons 
$1 per eae Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Meeks, Dahinda, Ill. 





URE White Wyandotte cockerels for sale, $1 each, 
P 6for’s. F. G, Wells, Ireton, lows. 





OULOUSE geese, Buff Rock cockerels for sale. 
Mrs, Frank Martin, Clare, lowa. 





|” gy Bronze turkeys, Indian Runner ducks. 
Some choice 8. C. R. 1. pullets and cock- 
erels. Mrs. Chas. Howell, Rockford, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels $1 each. Indian Ruiner 
drakes $1, fawn $1.50. E. W. Collins, Webster, Ia. 


HITE aa Black Spanish eggs,15 for $1.50, 30 
for $2.50, 100 for $5.00. Goo stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, Ind. 








OR SALE—White Wyandotte and 8S. C. Rhode Is- 
land Red cockerels, $2.00 to $5.00 each. Marvin 
impson, Waterman, Illinois, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Jan. 5, 1912. 





The Prize Winners 


Use United States Cream Separators 


Throughout the country the U. S. Cream Separator is gaining 
fresh laurels because of the perfect cream which it separates. The smooth, 
velvety U. S. cream makes the first premium butter. 

No other cream separator equals the UNITED STATES in the 
superiority of its patented skimming device. With this the cream particles are 
thoroughly extracted in a perfect unbroken condition. 

Thai is why the U.S. users have this year won such first prizes as these: 


$500 Silver Cup 


offered by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
Awarded A. G. Scholes, Townsend, for the 
Best Creamery Butter at Montana Siate Fair. 


First Prizes on Creamery Butter 


Ogden Fair, Utah, Jensen Creamery Co., Ogden. 
Hamilton Fair, Mont., Bitter Root Creamery, Stevensville. 


ym 

















k Missouri Slope Fair, N. D., Michaels Creamery, Judson. 
t Valley Fair, Vt., W. C. Hall, So. Londonderry, score 9734, 
. Dairy Sweepstakes 
Vermont State Fair, L. R. Dana, Pomfret, score 9814. 

Dairy Putter—First Prizes 
Michigan State Fair, D. P. Miller, Almont. 
f ; Illinois State Fair, Wm. Brautigam, Brighton. 
‘ ; Virginia State Fair, R. S. Hartley, Youngsville, Pa., score 9614. 
6. $ Vermont St. Fair, E. H. Hazen, White River Jct., score $8 on prints. 
' ; Utah State Fair, W. H. Smith, Woods Cross. 
Ly The United States Cream Separator is superior to all others in skimming, 
hy washing, casy running and durability. Prices reasonable. Why not own one? 
¥ VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
hy Bellows Falls, Vermont 

Distributing Warehouses in every dairy section of the country. 
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: There’s Comfort, Profit “ 
- * 
‘ and Economy in a Concrete Barn 
Ry It is warm in winter, cool in summer, sanitary, easily 
m cleaned, fireproof, practically everlasting. Why build 
. any other way ? 
e 
° HIGH CEMENT 
; LEHIGH CEMENT 


tad 


Your assurance of permanent, absolute satisfaction in all your 
concrete work is the Lehigh trade-mark on every bag or barrel of 
cement you buy. It is the recognized standard of highest quality. 
Don’t accept just any Portland cement—ask for Lehigh by name. 

“The Modern Farmer’—a handsomely illustrated instruction 
book on the use of concrete—sent free. Just a postal will bring it. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


524 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


#/: 
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Big Stumps Pulled 
Quick and Easy "ieee" 


|the Hercules 
Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. 


Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per cent stronger than cast iron puller. 
days’ free trial. 









to 
Heer dean Mail postal for free boo! 
ing photos and letters from owners. Tells 
ow to turn stum| ~~ | pa big 
money. introductory price proposition will 
interest you. Write now. 
RCULES MFG. CO., 157 —17th St. 
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A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly give me the best 
mixture and the quantity of the same 
for feeding a dairy cow weighing about 
800 pounds, and giving on present feed 
three gallons of milk per day. Bran, 
middling, oil meal, corn, oats, barley 
chop, gluten meal, and in fact almost 
any kind of feed can be purchased, oil 


| meal being the most expensive. What 


would make the best mixture? Tim- 
othy, clover and corn fodder are used 


| for roughage.” 








We should know prices of feeds be- 
fore giving definite advice. Any one 
of the following three grain mixtures 
should be good: Corn, 55 pounds; oil 
meal, 15 pounds; cottonseed meal, 15 
pounds, and bran, 15 pounds; or corn, 
35 pounds; oats, 35 pounds; bran, 10 
pounds; oil meal, 10 pounds, and cot- 
tonseed meal, 10 pounds; or corn, 30 
pounds; barley chop, 20 pounds; oats, 
20 pounds; gluten meal, 10 pounds; 
oil meal, 10 pounds, and cottonseed 
meal, 10 pounds. This cow should be 
given that amount of grain that will 
stimulate her to her greatest milk pro- 
duction, and yet not hurt her digestive 
system. If she is at present giving 
three gallons of milk daily, seven or 
eight pounds of one of the above grain 
mixtures should furnish her with about 
the right amount of nourishment. The 
best grain mixture will vary from time 
to time, as the cow’s appetite changes. 
Some cows dislike cottonseed meal, 
and when on trial this is found to be 
the case, it is well to take cottonseed 
meal from the ration and substitute 
oil meal, gluten meal or bran. 

An 800-pound cow giving three gal- 
lons of milk requires daily in her feed 
1.7 pounds of protein and 12.5 pounds 
of carbohydrates and fat. Theoreti- 
cally, it would seem to make no diifer- 
ence whether these food compounds 
were obtained in corn, clover hay, or 
cottonseed meal, just so they were se- 
cured in the proper proportions. In 
practice, though, it is found that each 
individual cow has her own prefer- 
ences as to where she shall get her 
food compounds. Some cows would 
like to get most of their carbohydrates 
and fat from corn, but some prefer to 
get them from oats, and so it goes, 
each cow differing slightly from any 
other cow as to what is her very best 
ration. The feeder must determine 
this point for each cow. The thing 
which we can do is to point out feed 
mixtures that contain the proper quan- 
tities of food compounds to produce 
milk and keep the body machinery of 
the cow running in good shape. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Will you please balance me a ra- 
tion for milk cows giving from twelve 


to thirty-six pounds a day. Gluten 
meal is $30 per ton; bran, $24; oil 
cake, $40; cottonseed meal, $31. I 


have good silage and a little clover hay 
(about enough to feed four pounds a 
day till the middle of May). The cows 
have good oat straw and the run of a 
stalk field in good weather.” 


In figuring up a dairy ration, the 
first thing is to determine what rough- 
age is the cheapest and best to fed. 
In this case our correspondent could 
ellow his cows to eat all the silage 
and oat straw they will consume in ad- 
dition to the four pounds of clover hay 
each daily. With such a roughage ra- 
tion and with the mill feeds available, 
it is not hard to mix a good and fairly 
cheap grain ration. One of the sim- 
plest, cheapest and best is: Corn, 55 
pounds; bran, 30 pounds, and cotton- 
seed meal, 15 pounds. A ration slight- 
ly more expensive and more trouble- 
some to mix, but at the same time 
more palatable, because it furnishes a 
greater variety, is: Corn, 60 pounds; 
bran, 15 pounds; gluten meal, 10 
pounds, and oil meal, 5 pounds. For 
each ten pounds of milk produced, a 
cow should receive from three to three 
and one-half pounds of either of these 
mixtures. Some cows will require a 
little more than others and some a lit- 
tle less, for some get their food com- 
pounds more from the roughages than 
do others. As is stated in answer to 
the Pennsylvania subscriber’s ques- 
tion, each cow has an individuality of 
her own, and if the greatest results 





DAIRY RATIONS | 


are to be obtained, this must be taken 
into consideration when mixing her 
feeds. 





A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I would like to arrange a balanced 
ration to feed my cows this winter, | 
have about ten cows to milk, that wil] 
average about a thousand pounds each. 
I have plenty of corn fodder, wild hay 
and clover and timothy hay mixed, ] 
can get the following feeds at these 
prices: Bran, $1.20 per hundred; ojj 
meal, $2.25 per hundred; alfalfa meal, 
$1.25 per hundred; cracked corn, $1.15 
per hundred. What do you think of 
alfalfa meal as a dairy feed? It is not 
very well known in this country, but J 
would like to try it.” 

The prices are not given on hay and 
fodder, but, judging from conditions ip 
the central part of the, corn belt, we 
suspect that a cheap, good roughage 
ration for these cows would be all of 


the mixed hay and corn fodder they 
want. As to whether wild hay should 
be added to the ration for variety, de. 
pends upon how well the cows like it, 
and the cost. In connection with the 
grain ration which we are going to 
suggest, a roughage ration of about 
twelve pounds of mixed hay and eight 
pounds of corn fodder (with the earg 
on) is about right. 

This correspondent does not mention 
cottonseed meal as one of the feeds 
available, but we presume that he will 
be able to secure it at the local feed 
store at a price of from $30 to $32 per 
ton. If so, a fairly good ration for 
him would be the first of the two above 
recommended to the Iowa correspond 
ent; that is, corn, 55 pounds; bran, 30 
pounds, and cottonseed meal, 15 
pounds, fed at the rate of three to 
three and one-half pounds a day for 
each ten pounds of milk produced by 
thousand-pound cows. If cottonseed 
meal can not be had, and our corre 
spondent can use only the feeds he 
mentions, he might try the following 
mixture: Corn, 55 pounds; bran, 15 
pounds; alfalfa meal, 15 pounds, and 
oil meal, 15 pounds. Alfalfa meal isa 
good dairy feed, and as a rule is eco- 
nomical when sold for slightly less, 
pound for pound, than bran. It is sim- 
flar in composition to bran, and the ef- 
fect on the digestive system is much 
the same. This correspondent must 
keep in mind that cows vary in indi- 
viduality, and he may find that some 
do best when the alfalfa meal is used 
instead of bran, while with others the 
reverse may be true, and, again, others 
may prefer the mixture. The feeding 
of dairy cows is an art which the in- 
dividual feeder must learn for himself. 
We can merely give the scientific prin- 
ciples on which it is based. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like to know which is the 
cheapest and best feed for milk cows. 
I have corn and fodder, and expect to 
buy some extra feeds. Oil meal is 
$2.10; bran, $1.30; shorts, $1.60; cot- 
tonseed meal, $1.50 per hundred. Now, 
how much of these must I feed to re 
ceive the most profit?” 


We can give no exact advice with 
out Knowing how much these cows 
weigh and how much milk they are 
giving. As a general proposition, we 
will say that it is difficult to make 
much profit with prices as given in the 
foregoing, and with neither clover, al- 
falfa, silage or roots to be had. The 
thing to do is to give the cows all the 
corn fodder they will eat for roughage 
and a grain mixture rich in oil meal, 
bran and cottonseed meal. A good 
one is made by mixing thirty pounds 
of corn with thirty pounds of oi] meal, 
twenty-five pounds of bran and fifteen 
pounds of cottonseed meal. We do not 
say that this proportion is the very 
best, for the reason that cows vary i1 
their likes and dislikes, and it often 
pays to vary the proportions of the 
feeds slightly in accordance therewith. 
A 1,000-pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of milk daily, in addition te 
all the corn fodder she can hold should 
eat about six or seven pounds of this 
grain mixture daily. The large quan- 
tities of oil meal, cottonseed meal and 
bran in it make it expensive, but we 
know of no way of cutting them down 
without decreasing the milk flow. 
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SOFT CREAM CHEESE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the method of mak- 
ing soft cream cheese, such as that 
which is put up m little pats in tin 
foil? The ‘blue label’ is one brand. I 
should like to make it for my own use, 
as we can not often get soft cream 
cheese here.” 

Cream cheese is one of the most ex- 
pensive cheeses to make, and is one of 
the finest tasting. There are several 
kinds of cream cheese, but in all of 
them either whole milk or cream is 
used. Probably the most economical 
method is to use whole milk. It is 
divided into two equal parts. Both are 
kept at a temperature of from seventy 
to seventy-five degrees. To one part 
rennet extract is added at the rate of 
one-half c. ec. (about one-seventh of a 
teaspoonful) of the extract diluted with 
two or three tablespoonfuls of cold wa- 
ter to each thirty pounds of milk. The 
other part is allowed to sour naturally, 
or one c. ¢c. of starter for each thirty 
pounds is added to hasten matters. In 
eighteen to twenty-four hours the firm 
curd which has formed in both parts is 
dipped into a strainer rack or cotton 
bag and allowed to drain. When most 
of the whey has drained off and the 
curd seems fairly dry, rich cream is 
added to it at the rate or one-third to 
one-half a pound to each ten pounds of 
milk used in the first place. Two and 
one-fourth pounds of salt are mixed in 
for each ten pounds of cheese. After 
the salt has been thoroughly mixed in 
and the cheese has stood for an hour 
or so, to allow any surplus whey to 
drain off, it is ready for home use or to 
mold and wrap in paper and tin foil 
for market. Soft cream cheese must 
be used fresh or kept in a cool place. 

In the foregoing we have given a 
bare outline of one method used in 
making soft cream cheese. Our read- 
ers will do us a favor if they will de- 
scribe other methods of cream cheese 
production which they have found par- 
ticularly satisfactory. 





HOW TO MILK A COW. 


Inquiries as to the proper method of 
miiking a fresh cow have led E. R. 
Stockwell, of the dairy department of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, to 
make the following statement regard- 
ing the care of the cow after calving: 

“Milking is generally considered so 
simple an operation that any common 
laborer is supposed to be able to milk,” 
says Mr. Stockwell. “There is, how- 
ever, an immense difference in milk- 
ers. One milker may be able to get 
twenty per cent more milk than an- 
other. 

“The milker should not be allowed 
to excite or worry the cow by loud 
talking or abuse of any kind. A cow 
should be milked quietly and quickly. 
As she is largely a creature of habit, 
special care should be taken to get all 
the strippings. The first milk drawn 
may contain as little as one per cent 
of fat, while the last runs from six to 
ten per cent. 

“In milking, the whole hand should 
be used, closing first that part next to 
the udder. Then the milk is forced 
past the sphincter muscle by closing 
the remainder of the hand. The cow’s 
teats should always be dry when she 





is milked. Wetting the teats is not 
only a dirty, filthy habit, but it also 
allows the teats to chap and become 
sore in bad weather. If there is diffi- 
culty in milking a cow dry, a small 
amount of vaseline may be rubbed on 
the hands; it is beneficial rather than 
harmful, both in a sanitary way and in 
its effects on the teats. 

“The future of many ap romising 
dairy cow has been ruined by improp- 
er milking soon after calving. The 
dairy cow has been abnormally devel- 
oped to produce large quantities of 
milk; consequenfly certain of her or- 
gans, such as the mamary glands, have 
become greatly enlarged and weakened 
just before and after parturition, due 
probably to the secreting of large 
quantities of milk. 

“The art, or science, whichever we 
may call it, of milking, can only be at- 
tained by those who are willing to 
make a study of each individual cow, 
of hér disposition, dairy temperament 
and physical condition. First, as to 
the care of the cow previous to partu- 
rition. She should not receive much 
grain, but just enough bran mash to 
keep her slightly laxative. No succu- 
lent feed should be fed, as it stimu- 
lates milk secretion. 

“After calving the calf should be al- 
lowed to take the first milk, and when 
it has had all it will take, finish the 
milking with the calf still near. If the 
udder is hard and caked, a good mas- 
saging with the palm of the hand, with 
or without lard, gr, better, with cam- 
phorated ointment, will relieve almost 
any congested condition. The break- 
ing up of the udder may be greatly 
hastened by the sucking of a hungry 
calf, because of the kneading it gives 
the udder with its nose. 

“The most important things to keep 
in mind are, first, do not feed succu- 
lent feeds previous to parturition or 
for a few days afterwards; second, 
milk the cow three times daily after 
the calf has taken the first milk; third, 
if the udder is in a congested condi- 
tion, massage it, and allow the calf to 
suck frequently the first day.” 





KICKING-COW INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any way to break 
a cow of kicking? I have a valuable 
heifer that kicks in -spite of anything 
I can do. I have tied her fore foot up 
and hind foot back, and a rope around 
in front of the udder, but none of these 
methods will stop her.” 

We understand that there are a 
number of manufactured devices that 
can be bought cheaply and which work 
effectively in preventing kicking. One 
of these which we have in mind at the 
present moment costs a dollar, can be 
put on in less than half a minute, and 
prevents the cow from kicking with- 
out hurting her in any way. We would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have found a successful meth- 
od of breaking a persistent kicker. 





DIFFICULT CHURNING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the early winter conditions often 
arise which make the churning of 
cream on the farm a difficult matter. 
At this time of year, cows are usually 
well along in their period of lactation, 
and are upon dry feed. The effect of 
both these conditions is to make the 
fat in the cream harder and in smaller 
globules. Butter-fat is a mixture of 
many kinds of fat, each having a dif- 
ferent melting point. When the cow 
is fresh and upon pasture or other suc- 
culent: feed, the fat in the milk con- 
sists of a large proportion of the soft 





fats, which unite easily into butter on 
agitation in the churn. 

Practically all cases of difficult 
churning can be readily overcome by 
methods of handling. Ripening the 
cream to a higher degree of acidity 
and churning at a little higher temper- 
ature will overcome the most of these 
cases. Cream at this time of the year 
is often allowed to sour at too low a 
temperature, and is kept too long be- 
fore churning... It should be ripened at 
a temperature of about seventy de- 
grees, and when it has developed a 
clean, sharp, acid taste, it should be 
churned. A thermometer is almost a 
necessity in getting cream ready for 
churning. The temperature at which 
to churn cream will vary with condi- 
tions, but for this time of the year it 
should probably not be below sixty de- 
grees. 

When thick cream is put into a churn 
at a low temperature, the agitation 
may cause it to incorporate bubbles of 
air, which make the cream swell and 
froth and behave as though it were 
beaten. It can not be churned in this 
condition, but must be warmed gradu- 
ally several degrees, and then the 
churning started again. This can be 
accomplished by a little lukewarm wa- 
ter added directly to the cream or by 
warming the cream from the outside. 
Too much water should not be added, 
or difficulty in churning will result 
from the thinness of the cream. 

Sometimes, when the churning tem- 
perature is low, no frothing will re- 
sult, but the formation of butter seems 
to stop just short of the breaking point. 
The difficulty is overcome by slightly 
warming the cream or by adding a lit- 
tle dry salt. The salt affects the vis- 
cosity so as to facilitate the union of 
the fat globules. 

G. A. GILBERT. 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 





OATS IN THE SILO. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: : 

In your story about Mr. Dickinson, 
the northern Iowa dairyman, recently 
published in the Farmer, appears the 
following: “He has an idea that it 
might be a good thing to put oats or 
peas and oats on part of his land next 
spring, and silo them for use during 
the dry spell which will come later. 
His question was whether the oats, 
owing to the air spaces in the straw, 
would keep well in the silo. We agreed 
that if the oats were well tramped 
they ought to keep all right. Never- 
theless, Mr. Dickinson would like to 
hear from someone who has had ex- 
perience in this matter.” 

I have had some experience with fill- 
ing my underground silo with corn in 
bundle. I have found that it will not 
stay tramped; it springs back. I pack 
as tightly as possible, and when the 
silo is full I put on weights, then more 
weights, and still more weights. The 
result is I get an ensilage cheese more 
solid, even, than those who cut the 
corn with an ensilage cutter. It is a 
constant, unyielding pressure that is 
wanted. As to the weights to be used 
in an above ground silo, if Mr. Dickin- 
son has access to stone of convenient 
size, they will do. If not, cement build- 
ing blocks, using enough to cover the 
entire surface, will do. The pressure 
should be extra heavy around the out- 
side next to the silo walls. 

I got my idea for an underground 
silo from a communication from an 
Iowa farmer a number of years ago in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It has been quite 
successful, and I am well pleased. I 
am just now getting ready to refill my 
silo with shocked corn. 

J. N. FRANCE. 

Dawson County, Nebraska. 
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Easily given in the feed. ‘V 
For aborting and barren 
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every cow will come fresh and delivers 
‘f@ sound, fully matured calf. Delays 
are dang Start now. 
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ey refunded without discussion if it 
+: does not get a calf. Write us if you 

have any aborting or barren cows. Sent 
wed “#4 postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00, 
NOMISS RENEDY CO., 2921 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ONE-PIECE 
STAVES— 


half-inch tungues and grooves— 
heavy all-steel door -frame— 
hinges form ladder—billet steel 
huoops—a silo with every con- 





venience and built to last a life- 
time. Write for catalog. 
NEBRASKA SILO COMPANY 
Box 17 LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Kansas Branch: Continental Cream- 
‘ Co., Box 17, Topeka. Kan 
* Missouri Branch:  Bellowa Bros., 
os 17. Maryville, Mu. 


2153,000,000 


Will be saved this winter to the 
# 15,000 users of Indiana Silos. Are 
you getting your share? There 
is another winier coming. Our 
best salesmen are the 15,000 
indiam: Silos now in wu 


SILO PROFITS 


Written by overtwo hindred of the best breeders, 
feeders and farmers in the world. “Tells how th 
greatly increased their profits.” 4@- Write for this 
valuable and our ncw catalog now—FREE. 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 627,732. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
The largest manufacturers of Silos in the world. 
Address nearest my 
384 Union Bidg., Anderson, indiana 
. indiana Bidg. Des Moines, iowa 
Silo Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Good Agents wanted every where. 


240 Page BookOn 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject 

published. Used as text book by 

many Agricultural Colleges. Gives 

the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

ods—tells just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 40 
illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor 
mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Tells “‘How to Make Silage’—‘‘How to Feed 
Silage’’—** How to Build Silos’”—“‘How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.” Allabout 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. a Limited Revised and Enlarged 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
too late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 






































No Agent’s—WNo Dealer’s— 
No Middleman’s Profit 


When you buy an INDEPEND- 
ENT SILO you buy direct from 
the Factory-to-Farm of the 
largest manufacturers of silos 
‘@ in the Northwest, saving all 

tit these profits for yourself. 
mith see 20 to 30 Per Cent Saved 
Toes We do not belong to the SILO 
Tt COMBINE. We make our own 
! prices. We make our silos of 
ai the finest of materials and guar- 
“HUNT antee the workmanship and 
PriTg materials to be first-class. We 
- ship on approval and do not ask 
you to make settlement of any 
kind until! the silo arrives at your station and 
are satisfied that it is exactly as represented. 

- Write for free circular and price list. 

INDEPENDENT SILO CO., 297 Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL, MH, 
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RAISING COLTS WITH A COW. 


An English exchange says: 

“A very uncommon sight may be 
seen at the farm of Mr. Joseph Wal- 
ton, the Red House, Ashbocking, Ips- 
wich, where two foals are being reared 
by cows, one because its dam, a Clydes- 
dale mare, absolutely refused to take 
to it, and the other because its mother 
died and it was on the verge of starva: 
tion. The mare would not nurse her 
foal last year, but would rather have 
killed it if it had not been taken away, 
therefore Mr. Waltons’ foreman pa- 
tiently set to work to teach it to suck 
a Red Poll cow which had recently 
calved. More perseverance was need- 
ed than the average man would have 
given to the task, but in the end he 
won, and the youngster learned how 
to bend its neck to reach the teats of 
a somewhat low-grown cow. The mare 
showed no sign of parental affection 
for the second foal born this spring, so 
it was forthwith put on to the cow 
which had proved a good foster-mother 
last year, while the mare goes regu- 
larly to work. There appears to be 
very little difference between this foal 
and those sucking their dams as to 
growth and condition; therefore the 
question may be asked whether it 
would pay to put a foal to a cow so 
that its dam could be worked; or, in 
other words, whether a mare or a cow 
is the most economical nursing moth- 
er. One thing is made clear, which is 
that the tedious process of bringing 
up foals by hand can be dispensed 
with if a good-tempered and freshly- 
calved cow is available at the time it 
is wanted, but a Polled one is certainly 
preferable, as the horns would be very 
likely to cause trouble.” 


THE WAYS OF THE WILD AND 
THE ENEMIES THEREOF. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Starting from the Gulf of Mexico, 
then following up the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, and far beyond their 
sources, is the natural course of the 
wild geese, duck, brant and other 
aquatic birds, but unless our govern- 
ment officials take prompt action, the 
ways of the wild, as far as these birds 
are concerned, will shortly only be 
known in history, for surely the state 
legislatures will never enact rigid 
enough laws to protect them from final 
extermination. So long as cold stor- 
age plants and commission houses in 
our great cities continue to offer graft 
to dishonest representatives, will the 
law for better protection for the game 
meet with strong opposition in our 
state legislatures. Hence our United 
States congress should enact a game 
law for all the land, which would give 
us national instead of state wardens, 
and then it would be that conditions 
would change for the better. For many 
years past, the evidence of graft for 
the defeat of the game law has been 
so strong that it has grown to be a 
state scandal in Missouri, and all hon- 
est voters of both parties would be 
glad to see this stigma removed. The 
criminally inclined members, for a 
better excuse to offer to their constit- 
uents, call the game law a game of 
politics, and they have argued their 
point so loudly, so strongly, that in 
many counties they have converted 
some very good men who are now al- 
most persuaded that the innocent and 
useful robin is enemy enough to the 
political member to cause its destruc- 
tion, and as absurd as it may appear, 
a certcin circuit judge in a southern 
Missouri district has publicly an- 
nounced that no man will be prose- 
cuted for violations of the game law 
in his court, and this judge presides 
in a district where the hills are dotted 
with schoolhouses and churches. Still 
another Missouri judge, who lives in a 
splendid county, which is largely un- 
der the influence of a member of the 
legislature on the side where graft 
is strong, admitted to us in a conver- 
sation not long ago that he had not 
given the subject of game protection 
proper thought, but he said he could 
see but little in the protection of game, 
song and insectivorous birds, and I 
felt sorry for this judge, for we real- 
ized he told the truth. Evidently he 
had not given the subject of the con- 
servation of game the proper atten- 
tion he should have given it, but like 
many of his good neighbors, has 





learned his lesson from his county 
representative, who lives by the power 
of graft. So we say, remove this law 
from under the influence of the state 
grafters by making it a law for all the 
land; and under the protection of the 
United States officers we would cease 
to hear of political scavengers advis- 
ing good people not to take out licens- 
es, and neither would the cold storage 
houses dare approach congressmen as 
they do the county representatives. 


This is a subject our farmers should 
deal with largely, for the conservation 
of song and insectivorous birds means 
millions of dollars to the agricultural 
interests of America. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Biological Survey have expended 
hundreds of thousands of dollars dem- 
onstrating the value of insectivorous 
birds to the farmers, but we regret to 
have to say that the farmers have not 
taken the advantage offered by this 
department, but have left the duty 
largely to political grafters in our 
state legislatures. 

The department at Washington dis- 
tributes many valuable publications 
free of charge, and any farmer can 
get them by making application to his 
congressman or United States senator, 
and we suggest such valuable publica- 
tions as “The Birds of a Maryland 
Farm,” “Biological Bulletins Nos. 22, 
25, 29,” also publications known as the 
“Relations Between Birds and _ In- 
sects,” “The Relation of Birds to Fruit 
Growing.” In fact, hundreds of these 
publications can be obtained very 
readily by making the proper applica- 
tion through the congressmen, and es- 





pecially beneficial are they to parents, 
teachers and students of our land. 

We would say further, until con- 
gress awakes to its duty, and passes a 
general game law, good citizens among 
the farmers of the different states 
could assist greatly by the organiza- 
tion of clubs in their school districts 
for the conservation of wild life. Ev- 
ery section of the game law may not 
meet the approval of all individuals, 
but it is the best we can offer; it is 
the law on the statute books, and the 
best citizens of the country are those 
who obey the laws df their land in all 
its different departments. 

GEO. W. BAILEY. 
Missouri. 





STIFLE SPRAIN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of November 17th, on 
page 10, I notice a man wants to-know 
what to do for stifle sprain. You tell 


him: “Rest is the best thing that can 
be done for a sprain.” I had a fine, 
large horse with his stifle sprained. 
The veterinary gave me a good lini- 
ment to rub on, and told me to drive 
the horse on the walk, all I could. He 
said the best thing would be to work 
him every day to a plow. I drove him 
as he suggested, and used the liniment 
freely, and in two weeks could not see 
any signs of lameness. If joint has 
been sprained so long that it is very 
sore, gentle exercise, increasing each 
day, is best. 

W. W. DRAKE. | 

Coles County, Illinois. 
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W.V.Monnett, Boolids..Omahe, Neb, 
E.T. Holmes, 315 Jackson St. 

St. Paul, Minn.” 

















Fine Southern lowa Home, 280 Acres 
FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS 


On account of having more work than we can do 
we have decided to sell our fine home farm. Thig 
farm is known as Maple Heights, and also known 
as one of the best improved homes in Clarke County, 
large barn, 2 hog houses, cattle sheds, stock scales, 
corn cribs, hen house, good dwelling, fine grove and 
orchard, lots of woven wire fence, cement supply 
tank, water piped to different lots and barn, close to 
school, 12 miles to town. Everything up in good 
shape and ready to take money. We will sell for 
$125 per acre and give long time on a large part of 
purchase price. This is a splendid place. Our cattle 
and horses are running on our bluegrass pasture now 
and are putting on flesh every day. Might takea 
smaller place that we could rent as part pay. See this 
farm if you want a good home—#125 per acre. 
BOSSERMAN SEED CO., Murray, lowa 








If this land was located in 
the northern corn belt you couldn’t 
buy any of it for less than $150 an 
acre. There is no better corn land 
in the world than these rich river 
bottom lands of Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. Not only will they grow, with 
ordinary cultivation, 50 bushels of 
corn, but they will produce two big 
money crops a year. 


For generations these big plantations 
have been held intact. Now they are 
being cut up because the owners 
have found out that there is big 
money in 160 acres properly culti- 
vated and they do not need more. 
It is the greatest opportunity ever 
offered to northern corn growers. 


50 bathils of Corn and 60 bushels of Oats in one year. 


Mr. W.N. Ruffin, of Monroe, Louisiana planted 50 acres to oats in November, and harvested 60 bushels to the 
acre. In June he followed the oats with corn and got 50 bushels to the acre. He sold his oats for 75f a bushel, 


and refused 70% a bushel for his corn, preferring to feed the corn to his stock. 
Mr. Ruffin is a good farmer, but his yields are not exceptional. 


Other good farmers are making big records. 


Wherever good farming methods are followed the wonderful richness of the soil produces a big yield—not one crop 


a year, but two always and sometimes three. 


The rainfall averages from 50 to 55 inches a year and 


there has never been a crop failure from drouth. 


Not only do these corn growers get big yields, but they get 
big prices, too. The big export market of New Orleans is 
near at hand, and Louisiana corn brings about 10¢ a bushel 
more than northern corn because it contains less moisture 
and is ready for export as soon as it is harvested. 

Prof. H. M. Cottrell, an expert of national reputation 

formerly Professor at the Kansas and Colorado agricultural 
colleges, and now Agricultural Commissioner of the Rock 
Island Lines, recently made a very careful inspection of 
many of these corn lands. It is Prof. Cottrell’s expert 
opinion that no where in America is there a better oppor- 
tunity open for corn growers to make money than there is 


in these Arkansas and Louisiana corn 


Better look into this proposition at once. If you are renting, 
your rent money will quickly pay for @ better farm in 


Arkansas or Louisiana; if you want a place for the boys you 
can buy them one of these rich river bottom farms, as 

or better than yours, for one sixth the cost. 

You will find this southland a delightful and exceedingly 
healthful place to live. 
Rural Free Delivery, Telegraph, Telephones are everywhere; 
gaod markets are accessible and are shipping in farm produce 
because the local supply is not equal to the demand, 

You owe it to yourself to investigate this at once. If you 
are interested, drop me aline saying how many acres yoo 
would want; whether you own a farm at present, and how 
many acres. You will be given careful, personal, individual 


The people are good neighbors, 


ds. attention, and the best unprejudiced advice as to where and 


much 


how —— one of these splendid corn land farms at a price 
ow its actual worth. 


Book on Scientific Corn Raising, FREE. 


have a copy free, 





Prof. Cottrell’s book, ‘How to Double the Yield of Corn,” i 
and study. It is worth dollars 


s the result of years of experi 
to any farmer who will read it and follow the advice it gives. You ma 


ence, experiment 


if you will write me today. I will also send you a book written by Prof. Cottre 


telling more about these wonderful corn lands. 
The statements herein made have been fully investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 


L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 401 LaSalle Station, Chicago 
John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 





Jan. 
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Red Cross 
Dynamite 
' Doubles 


~\ -_ 
Wi Yields 
ws ¥; of corn, cotton, cere- 
Wy als, and all fruits and 
vegetables. 


Ordinary plowing turns 
over the same shal- 
low top-soil yearafter 

year, forming a hard 

and nearly impervious 
** plow sole’’ that lim- 
its the waterholding 
capacity of the land and 
shuts out tons per acre 
of natural plant food. 
Dynamiting the subsoil 
makes this plant food 
available, aerates the 
soil, protects vegetation 
against both drouth and 
excess rainfall, and soon 
repays its ccst in saving of 
fertilizer expense and 
largely increased yields. 
There is a new and better 
farm right under the 
old one. Subsoiling 
with Red Cross 
Dynamite gives 
you 6 feet of top 

- soil instead of 6 

inches, 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


To learn how pro- 
gressive farmers are 
using dynamite for 
removing stumps 
and boulders, plant- 
ing and cultivating 
fruit trees, regener- 
ating barren soil, 
ditching, draining, 
excavating and road- 
making, ask for 


New Farms For Old,” 
No. 188 








DU PONT POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Texas Land 
Exposition 


AND 


Rorthern Settlers’ Convention 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, JAN. 15-28, 1912 


Homeseekers and investors should not miss this 
opportunity to visit Texas and see the South’s first 
‘reat land show. Lowest railroad rates ever offered 
t all sections of the United States. Eighteen 
nto Houston. More than one thousand exhibits 
ot farm products and machinery. Many notable 
eakers on program. Exposition open day and night. 
irticulars about Texas and Texas lands and op- 
portunities on request. 

TEXAS LAND EXPOSITION 
Publicity Dept. Houston, Texas 


ALFALFA LANDS 


You can secure an income from the start on a 
ten acre improved alfalfa tract at Attalia, in 
1ern Washington, in the famous Columbia 
er Valley, where hog raising and dairying 

z the biggest profits in the United States. 
ys of sunshine; winter only 4 to 6 weeks; 
meter below zero only 4 times the last 11 
climate very healthful; excellent water 
ly Four big crops of alfalfa each year. 
> to good market, good schools and good 
mery. Electric light on farms. Three rail- 
is, 19 passenger trains daily. Actual settlers 
wanted. Terms very reasonable. Write for fur- 
ther information. 


THE FRED B. GRINNELL COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Established 1887. Reference: Dun and Bradstreet, 
or any bank in Spokane. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


Land responds as well as any in the country. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. Close to large centers of popula- 
tion. Splendid transportation facilities, rail and 
Water. Lands low priced, $12.00 an acre up. Write 
for catalogue. x 


0. A. HAWKINS 
101.N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 


























BALANCING SILAGE AND CORN 
FODDER. 


An Jowa boy writes: 

“Father has some silage from corn 
that went about eighty-five bushels to 
the acre, and he would like to know 
what would be a balanced ration of. sil- 
age and corn fodder for rough feed.” 

A balanced ration can not be made 
out of silage and corn fodder, since 
both of them are lacking in muscle- 
building material. The way to balance 
such a ration would be to add clover 
or alfalfa hay for rough feed, or else 
bran, cottonseed meal, oil meal or 
some other such feed to the grain part 
of the ration. We can not say any- 
thing more definite unless we know to 
what kind of stock the ration is to be 
fed. 





TIME TO CUT POSTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the discussion on the 
best time to cut timber for posts, and 
also to the value of willows and maples 
for posts, would say that I lived on a 
rented farm for many years where wil- 
low and maple were the only posts 
‘available. Maple is not worth putting 
in the ground, no matter what time it 
may be cut, but I found willow posts 
fairly satisfactory if cut in the fall. 
The posts cut in the fall will last twice 
as long as those cut in the spring. I 
worked for a number of years for a 
successful farmer in Iowa county, and 
he always said to me to buy posts that 
were cut when the bark was tight on 
them, that is, in the fall cr winter; also 
to always put the butt-end down. I 
have followed his advice since I have 
been on my own place, and my experi- 
ence has proved that his judgment was 
good. Fourteen years ago I bought 
some osage posts, and they are as 
sound today as they were when put in 
the ground. At the same time I bought 
some white cedar; small ones, with 
four-inch tops. They also are sound. 
I selected posts that were cut in the 
fall and winter when the bark was 
tight. I talked the other day with an 
agent for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and he tells me that 
they follow this same plan. They cut 
their poles in the fall and winter, and 
always set them butt-end down. 

A. A. WALKER. 





HOW TO RAISE ONIONS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
One of the most important factors in 
raising a good crop of onions lies in 
the preparation of the soil. If the 


land is at all weedy, it should first be 
planted with some crop that can be 
kept very clean, as, for instance, a 
vine crop, such as pickles or squash. 
Before planting such a crop the soil 
should be heavily manured with fresh 
horse manure, using as much as twenty 
tons to the acre. Then, again, in the 
fall of the year, manure to the amount 
of ten tons per acre should be spread 
over the soil and plowed under. I al- 
ways recommend fall plowing, because 
the soil works up very much finer at 
that time than in the spring of the 
year. This pulverized condition of the 
land is absolutely necessary for ob- 
taining an even stand of onions, and 
consequently for harvesting a full crop. 
I would emphasize this fact, that the 
land can not be too thoroughly pulver- 
ized. Then, after it has been leveled 
with a planker, it is ready for seeding. 

Now as to the selection of seed: I 
will tell you what I have learned from 
experience. For large onions, I should 
recommend eastern grown seed, since 
it grows a stouter top and insures a 
larger onion. Should you wish an ear- 
lier crop and a smaller onion, use Cali- 
fornia seed. 

For onion sets, either western grown 
or California seed is advisable, because 
it bulbs and ripens early, thus lessen- 
ing the chances of the sets becoming 
too large. 

As to the amount of seed to be sown 
per acre, I should say, for large onions 
about three and one-half pounds; for 
sets, from fifty to seventy-five pounds, 
the rows in either case being eleven or 
twelve inches apart. The reason that 
the sets vary from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds to the acre is because so much 
depends upon the strength of the soil. 
If the soil is very rich, you may profit- 


‘ably sow seventy-five pounds to the 


acre; if not, I should advise less. The 
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of which brought good prices. 


Early potatoes are one of the best-paying crops raised in Southern 4 
Florida, Tennessee and along the Gulf Coast. Good prices are always obtainable and demand 
forsame beyond the supply. Read what a farmer at Summerdale, Ala., has tosay on this crop; 

“My yield of salable potatoes this year, per acre, was 150 bushels, which sold readily at 81.50 
per bushel, this being the first crop on the land, I followed this crop with sweet potatoes 
and sweet corn and then planted cow peas. I raised three crops on the land jn one year, ald 


Sweet potatoes produce big returns and are usually planted after Irish potatoes have 
been dug. Two to three hundred bushels an acre are produced and bring from 50 cents to 
$1.75 per bushel. Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what can be done in a 
country where fertile land can be purchased cheaply and where there are 312 working 
days a year. Low round-trip fares Ist end 3rd Tuesdays each month. 203 
G. A. PARK, Gen’ imm. and Ind’! Agt., Louisville & Nashville R. R., Room 254 Louisville, Ky. 
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Land at 


Perfect Drainage— 
Fine Virgin Soil— 
Splendid Markets— 
No Cold Winters— 
Best Stock Country— 
No Winter Feeding— 
Natural Forage— 





Fine Louisiana Farm 
$20 an Acre 


Our handsome booklet showing facts, figures and illustrations will be sent 
on application to 


R. R. Transportation— 

Good Schools— 

Moderate Priced Labor— 
Lumber at Wholesale Prices— 
3 Hours from New Orleans— 
A Proven Farm Country— 
Terms Most Convenient— 


BROOKS-SCANLON GO., 


For Prompt Attention, Address Inquiry to P. 0. Box 104 


Kentwood, La. 




















condition of the soil must also regulate 
the depth of seeding. If the soil is 
very fine and moist, too deep planting 
is harmful. 

Now as to the cultivation of the crop. 
My experience has shown that it is 
well to cultivate the onions with the 
wheel hoe as soon as you can see the 
rows, as it is easier to kill the weeds 
at the start than after they have grown 
to some size. This early cultivation 
also lessens the chances of a sand- 
storm cutting the tender growth and 
thereby ruining the crop. I will ex- 
plain to you just how such a sand- 
storm acts: We will say that your 
land is perfectly level and smooth, and 
if there has been a heavy rain recently, 
it will have a smooth crust. Now, if a 
high wind starts up, it “will begin to 
loosen the small particles of soil and 
sand, apparently driving them from one 
end of the field to the other, rolling 
them along, and so cutting off the ten- 
der growth of the onions. I have known 
instances where such a sand storm 
completely destroyed a whole crop. 

In harvesting onions, I consider this 
method the best one: Dump the onions 
into crates made for the purpose, then 
pile the crates one on top of another 
under a shed that is open on all sides, 
so that the air can pass through and 
thoroughly dry the onions. I might 
add that an onion that is kept thor- 
oughly dry will keep, otherwise it will 
sprout and so lose its value. Now, all 
that I have said relative to the grow- 
ing of onions is true of the black soil 
and location of northern Cook county, 
Illinois. 

Should anyone who contemplates the 
raising of onions wish to consult me as 
to the making of crates, the building 
of an onion house, or the keeping of 
the onions through the winter, I will 
gladly give all the information I can. 

ADAM MELZER. 

Cook County, Illinois. 





FORMALDEHYDE. 

We are giad to acknowledge a pam- 
phlet on Formaldehyde, put out by _ the 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works, of New 
York City. This’ is a valuable booklet 
for the farmer, for it gives complete di- 
rections for treatment of grains for smut, 
potatoes for scab, flax for wilt, as well 
as the method of using it for disinfecting 
purposes. Our readers would do well to 
send to the Perth Amboy Chemical Works, 
at 100 William St., New York City, and 
secure a copy of this pamphlet, which 
may be had free on application. 
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Missouri’s Garden Spot 

On Nettle Ridge in the Little River Valley in Stod- 
dard County. Missourt, is the richest land that acrow 
ever flew over. I have for sale there 9% acres at $45 
per acre and 320 acres at 855 per acre that will be 
worth $100 per acre inside or three years time. Both 
lie near my ranch, which $100 per acre would not buy. 
If you are In the market for good land write me for 
detailed information about these two bargains. 
S. E. NEWHOUSE. 419 Frisco Bidg.. St. Louis, Mo. 


{UNNWY SOUTH FARMS for sale in the vari- 
S ous southern states. For free list ask B. F. Mc 
Burney & Co., Fisher Bidg., Chicago, fil. 











ORF MINNESOTA Sram 


Settlements, St. Louis County. near 
Daluth. Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen 
wanted. Ideal climate, rich soil, abundant rain- 
fall, great crops. Home of Red Clover—on our 
own line—frequent train service. Best markets 
in America. Prices low—terms easy. Home- 
seekers assisted. Illustrated literature free. 
Write LAND COM'RD. & L BR. R. B., 196 Wolvin 








Bldg., DULUTH, MINN, 


Three Good Ones 


80 acres, improved, good land, $600 cash, balance on 
terms just like paying rent. 

80 acres, improved, $400 cash, balance on same 
terms as above. 








320 acres, improved, creek bottom land, great sacri * 


fice, easy terms. Send for complete deseriptions and 
prices. They will go soon. Get busy. 

Call on or address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO. 
213 South Washington Ave., lola, Kans. 


Will You Gome South 


to Gulfport, Mississippi, and stop at the Great 
Southern Hotel this winter? This isa delightful 
place on the Gulf Coast of the state of Mississippl, 
midway between Mobile and New Orleans. Many 
well-to-do northern farmers and merchants are 
among our guests every winter. WIll you come, too? 
For descriptive circular address 

W. C. DRIVER, Manager, Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippl 


Southeastern Missouri Lands 


If you want to become independent, buy a farm in 
Scott County. Missouri, in the rich drained lands that 
raise anything and raise it certain, All we ask is a 
chance to ‘SHOW 10U."" Prices are very reasonable. 
Write me for literature. F. S. BECE, Oran, Meo. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


and cut-over timber lands in the heart of the drainage 
district of southeast Missouri, where we raise the big 
crops of corn, wheat and alfalfa. For information 


and lists address 
LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPARY, Charieston, Missour! 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Buy an Iowa farm now before prices 
advance. We have a few bargains 
left and want you to write us today 
for illustrated list. NORTHERN 
IOWA LAND CO., 


FO wt SA L $80 acres of good farming 

land with good improve- 
ments, close to the city of Dilion. Very reasonable, 
on easy terms. Address H.J. SeELway, Dillon, Mont. 


{ 
lowa Lands For Sale 12 Bowara 
to $90 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 
who investigates the splendid farms we have for sale 
here for $50 an acre and less, wil! be surprised to see 
what good farms can be bought in New York state 


forthe money. Send for our big catalogue today. 
W. H. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main Street, SALAMANCA, #1. Y. 

















Independence, lowa 














eye FARM BARGAIN — 100- acre 
i farm 4 miles from Mendon: highly improved, 
6-room house, ¢g barn, large orchard, all kinds of 
fruit, well fenced. $75. 120-acre, 44 miles Mendon, 
well improved and well fenced, nearly all in grass, 
$70. anda bargain. Write me. GEO. L. GARDNER, 
Mendon, Missouri. 





Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, 88 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANE LAND COMPARY, Mankato, Minnaseta 


G ROWING PERFECT APP ES— Most prof- 
J itable farming known. 10 acres, easy payments. 
Goop Grovyp OrcHarps, Lyc,, The Dalles, Oregon. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ #ARMER : 





PARCELS POST MUST COME. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a matter of course, the retail 
dealer looks at parcels post from his 
own viewpoint. He does not care as 
to whether parcels post will benefit 
the consumer; his concern is as to 
whether it will injure his business. 
On the other hand, the consumer is ap- 
parently not caring as to the injury 
to the retailer; he is looking for, and 
thinking of, the benefit that will accrue 
to himself. We may contend that both 
viewpoints are selfish and individual- 
istic, and that we owe a duty toward 
the community we live in, and 





yet | 


when both sides of the question are | 


studied carefully, it will be found that 
the consumer’s side is the one that 
should receive the most consideration. 

If it be true that a closing of many 
retail stores will naturally follow par- 
cels post, there must be a reason, and 
we should search for that reason, for 
the true reason, that would cause such 
a state of affairs. The first reason 


that occurs to any fair-minded man, | 


be he retailer or consumer, is that the 
tendency is for a man to buy wherever 
he can get the best value for his mon- 
ey, whether it be at the cross-roads 
store, or the city department store. 
Again, he will tend to seek for such 
values from the dealer who, by adver- 





tising, puts those values before him | 


clearly and convincingly. 
these two leading factors, enters the 
factor of convenience in obtaining 
goods quickly, and in 


examining a | 


large variety of goods before purchase. | 


It is perhaps possible that the larger 
catalogue houses would have the ad- 
vantage on the first count, and may be 
able to show up well on the second 
count, but in the last two factors, the 
local retailer has an advtantage that 
mail order houses can never overcome, 
even with parcels post. So it is clear 
that a live local merchant could not 
possibly be driven out of business by 
the parcels poste I believe that no up- 
to-date, successful merchant can take 
issue with this conclusion. 

But the matter that is troubling re- 
tail merchants, as a class, is this: 
Nearly every community has at least 


twice as many establishments as are | 
needed to serve the wants of the com- | 


munity, and at the same time pay a 
fair margin of profit to 
Each establishment must have its own 
building, its own stock of goods, which 
essentially duplicate the stock of ev- 
ery other like establishment in town; 
must have its own force of clerks; 
must pay its own advertising bills, etc. 
Again, these small dealers buy much 
of their stock through jobbing houses, 
or other middlemen, who take their 
toll of profit. The inevitable result is 
that the profit margin must be slipped 
up from a fair profit of, say, ten per 
cent, to twenty and thirty, or even 
more in some lines. Of course we must 
take into consideration the fact that 
the margin of profit on clothing, or 
similar lines, where the demand is lim- 
ited, must necessarily be higher, but 
the fact remains that because a sur- 
plus of people engage in retail trade, 
the consumer pays the penalty. An 
investigation of salary loans in New 
York City shows that an average of 
180 per cent interest is paid on these 
loans. This high rate is claimed as 
necessary, because of the large per- 
centage who fail to repay their loans. 
So the cost of bad loans is saddled on 
to those who do make good. This is 
essentially true in the case of the re- 
tailers. The cost of maintaining a sur- 
plus of retailers is saddled on to the 
consumer. This is an economic wrong. 
Given half the number of retailers, 
wide-awake, pushing, advertising men, 
buying direct from wholesalers, and 
the catalogue houses would either go 
out of business themselves or else they 
would be forced to some trade agree- 
ment with retailers whereby all would 
make fair profits. 

Because of these reasons, the par- 
cels post is inevitable, as soon as the 
facts are generally known, and while 
the retail barnacles and sponges may 
have to turn to some more lucrative 
work, the community will be blessed 
with real, live merchants, and thriv- 
ing retail establishments, which will 
not need to fear the parcels posts. 

J. R. CAMPBELL. 

Agricultural College, North Dakota. 


the dealer. | 


Aside from | 





A NEW WHEAT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A new wheat may have large possi- 
bilities. It is easily possible that it 
can yield three to five bushels more 
per acre than the ordinary kinds. 
Three bushels would mean an increase 
of 25,000,000 bushels for North Da- 
kota for just one year—for ten years, 
250,000,000 bushels. An increase of 
eight pounds per acre would result in 
an increase of one million bushels for 
the state per year. 

This improved quality once secured 
becomes a heritage for future genera- 
tions. The most valuable material 
possession of civilized man is the 
strains of cultivated plants and do- 
mestic animals. 

The securing of the new wheat is a 
long and tedious process. There are 
two methods—selection and breeding. 
A combination of the two is usual. 

After selecting the strains to be 
used in the improvement, a great many 
crosses are made. Wheat being self- 
fertilized, it is an easy matter to con- 
trol the crossing. The resulting wheat 
is carefully kept and planted in small 
plots the next year. The plant breed- 
er anxiously watches the appearance 
of the new plants. Careful notes are 
kept of every imaginable thing in con- 
nection with its growth. Among these 
small plants may be the progenitor of 
a wheat that will add $25,000,000 or 
more to the North Dakota farmers’ in- 
come without any additional labor ex- 
cept that required in threshing and 
marketing the extra bushels. Who is 
there that handles more vital forces? 

Five years the new wheat is tried 
out on a plot planted to 100 plants. 
They are then planted on a one-hun- 
dredth acre increase plot, from that to 
a one-twentieth acre plot, and this trial 
again lasts five years. Those that.have 
failed to show improvement are now 
discarded, and the promising ones car- 
ried to larger plots for increase. 
new wheat is then tried out at the five 
sub-stations. The next trial comes on 
the twenty-four demonstration farms. 
From these the new wheat is distrib- 
uted to the farmers, to put additional 
dollars into their pockets. 

Oats, corn, barley, flax, rye, have 
also been improved by breeding and 
selection, and distributed to the farm- 
ers. Work is also under way in breed- 
ing up millet, buckwheat, alfalfa. The 
annual report of the office of experi- 


The | 





ment stations contains the following | 


report: 


“The North Dakota station has also | 


achieved success in establishing new 
varieties of field crops and distribut- 
ing them throughout the state. In corn 
breeding work, 
yields have been 
ranging from ninety-six bushels per 
acre to thirty-seven and seven-tenths 
bushels for the different ear rows. 
Golden Dent No. 950 seed corn has 
been widely distributed through sales 
direct from the institution, through 
the demonstration farms, and _ the 
school children’s contests. It has 
proved very popular through the state 
and has added greatly to the corn 
area. 

“No. 316 Blue Stem wheat was put 
out through the medium of the dem- 
onstration farms the past year. It is 
the result of seventeen years’ work. 
The yield of this new wheat during 
the very dry season of 1910 was twen- 
ty-seven and one-half bushels per acre 
on a field plat of over five acres in 
size. The winter rye developed by the 
station is proving hardy and a better 
yielder than the common varieties.” 

The plant breeding work done at 
the North Dakota experiment station 
has been of high character. Professor 
J. H. Shepperd, who has had it in 
charge, received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition for the excellence of 
the work. 

Plant breeding work has larger pos- 
sibilities than almost any other work. 
It has given us many articles of food, 
as well as made them cheaper. 

W. C. PALMER. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 


TRAVELING 








MAIL 
BOX 


For those who have from 300 ft. to 13g miles to go for 
telephone poles or 2 x 4's 


their mail. Easily placed on 
fastened to fence posts. The 
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-Two gold medals, at two 
International Expositions, in 
open competition with the leading 
manufacturers, not only of this 
country, but of every nation of the 
globe. THAT is real proof 
that the Waterloo Boy 
Gasoline Engine is the best 
engine built today. And the real 
importance of this great double 
victory is the fact that it was won, not by 
a specially designed engine prepared and 
primed ane, | for the contest, but 
by a regular Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 


Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the 
world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work, This supreme make-good quality of the : 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room. Best and simplest in 
material, in workmanship and in many important features cf design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world. 

The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
speed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. Many other features are just as 
important—our patented mixer which does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type igniter 
that never misses a spark; automatic fuel regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction, 

Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline: starts easy in the coldest 


weather. All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. : 


The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 

th ket and has made good for nearly 100,000 farmers for over 19 

Se years—some of your neighbors among them. Built in one 

of the biggest engine factories in the world, 

with a capacity of 130 complete engines per 
day, nearly 40,000 per year. 

Let the other fellow experiment—you 
use his experience and buy a Waterloo 
Boy inthe first place. Getthe certainty 
of absolute satisfaction at the lowest 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 

5-Year Guarantee. Catalog 
and full details FREE. Write today. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO., 


186 W. 3rd St., WATERLOO, IOWA. 


You Get Your Roof at Agent's 
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Gasoline and Oil 
ENGINE SHOW, 


EXPOSITION... 


Turin, Italy. 























and Profits Besides 
When Your Neighbors Buy 


Edwards Roofing ~% 
Because They Like Yours! 

This is our special Agent’s Proposition ; 
ina nutshell. It is open right nowtoone jf 
man in each community. If you are the 
man, write us at once! Get the whole 
proposition. You place yourself under no 
obligation. You can have an everlasting 
roof of Edwards Interlocking ‘‘Reo’’ Steel Shingles on your house, barn or 
other farm buildings and let it make money for you. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


Made Rust-Proof and Rot-Proof by Our “Tightcote” Process of Galv: 


Each and every one of the high-grade Bessemer Steei Shingles is dipped singly into molten 
zinc. This gives heavy, uniform coating and covers alledges. No raw edges exposed to the 
weather. Edwards interlocking feature makes solidest roof. Lasts alifetime. Comes in sheets 
5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches wide. Galvanized or painted, all ready to put on. 
Hammer and nails all that is required. Anyone can doit. Can be applied over 
wood shingles or sheathing 12 inches apart. 

$10,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 

We agree to refund the amount paid in every case where a roof covered with 
Edwards Interlocking ““Reo’’ Steel Shingles is destroyed by lightning. This 
guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond and stands forever. Ask for 
Big Free Roofing Catalog No. 176 , with special low prices. Freight prepaid. 
Send dimensions of your buildings and we will quote you cost. Write today. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 126-176 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plow Under Corn Stubble 
with the ACME Harrow 


U need this harrow to useon au Plowed down 
corn stubbie this spring. The “ACME” euts, crush. 
es, turns, levels and smoothes al! kinds of soil in 
one operation. The plowed down corn stubble, trash, 

etc., is thoroughry sliced and cut up = the “ACME” coult- 
58% left buried where it will do the most good as 
r. 


3 to 1744 Feet Wide 


Asize foryou, The*ACME” is lightest in 


















Harrow Clod Crusher 
weight and draftand gives you the most and Leveler — In One 
for your money, because it does the best 


kind of work in the least time and with the least strain on your horses. It is constructed of 

Steel and iron and will last indefinitely. Let us send you our combined catalog and booklet, 
‘Preparation of the Soll””—FREE. your dealer for it, or write 

DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated, 238 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 

General Agents JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Omaha, Neb. Sioux Falls,8.D. Des Moines, Ia. Moline, Ill. 






























THE NEW JUMBO FANNING MILL 


is the most wp to date mill you can buy.. For separa’ a 
or tame oats from wheat or barley. your in of 
ail kinds for seed. The best timothy and clover cleaner 
made, or any other gr - The only perfect flax cleaner. 
The Jumbo is the only machine that will take out all the 
cockle from wheat. 80 devs free trial offer. You can’t be 
without this cleamer. Don’t buy until you write us for catalog. 
Capacity 6@ bushels per hour. . 


MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR 6O. 
882 Eric Street, 8. E., ‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINE; 
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CO-OPERATIVE THRESHING 
OUTFIT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your Illinois subscriber 
who wishes information concerning a 
small threshing outfit, will give my ex- 
perience, and let him draw his own 


conclusions. : 

Three years ago twelve of us agreed 
to a set of by-laws, and started to buy 
a small threshing outfit, but were per- 
suaded by several ex-threshermen to 
get a larger one, so if we struck a 
rainy season or wanted to do thresh- 
ing outside the company, we could. We 
bought a twenty-horse engine, a 36x56 
separator with self-feeder, weigher, 
wind-stacker and everything complete, 
ready to run. 

In three seasons we have earned 
enough to pay all the running ex- 
penses and enough profits left to come 
within $158.07 of paying the whole 
cost of the outfit, including cost of shed 
—which was $146.39. We charged two 
cents for threshing oats and four cents 
for wheat. 

Have only enough good men in the 
company to furnish sufficient help to 
properly run the outfit. Have by-laws 


to cover all points, that no future dis- 


agreements may arise. 
W. B. MONSON. 
Mercer County, Illinois. 


The by-laws are as follows: 

Article 1.—Made, concluded and signed 
thi8:..sac ee 19.., by and between 
i cnteate , all of the state of...... 

Art. 2.—Whereas, it is the purpose of 
said parties to form a partnership for the 
purpose of buying a threshing outfit, 
chiefly for doing their own threshing, for 
which purpose they have agreed on the 
following terms and articles of agree- 
ment, to the faithful performance of which 
they mutually bind and engage them- 
selves each to the other, his heirs, execu- 
tors or assigns. 

Art. 3.—The style or name of this part- 
nership shall be the......; its place of 
business...... 

Art. £—TRe@ soc oc.s si Threshing Company 
shall be continued for a period of..... ° 
years, or such time as may be deter- 
mined by a three-fourths vote of its 
members. 


Art. 5.—Any member of this company 
who shall hereafter move away from the 
territory hereinafter mapped out may sell 
to the person taking his place, if Agree- 
ab'e to three-fourths ef the company; if 


not, he shall sell his share to the...... 
Threshing Company. If for any reason 
they can not agree upon the price, the 
matter shall be settled by arbitration. 
Art. 6.—The regular annual meeting of 


this company shall be held at...... on the 
OE of each year. 
Art. 7.—Special meetings of this com- 


pany may be called by the president at 
any time, or upon a written request to 
the secretary by one-half of the members 
of the company. 

Art. 8.—For the adoption of any motion 
or proposition, an affirmative vote of more 
than one-half of the members of this 
company is required. 

Art. 9—A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of more than 
one-half of the members of this company. 

Art. 10.—The secretary shall notify all 
members of this company five days be- 
fore any meeting, and shall keep a true 
record of all meetings. 

Art. 11.—No money shall be paid out 
except on order drawn on treasurer and 
signed by president and secretary. 

Art. 12.—The officers of this company 
shail consist of president, secretary, trea- 
surer and three directors, to chosen 
from its members at the annual meeting, 
and to hold office for one year or until 
removed by more than one-half the vote 
of said company. 

Art. 13.—It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings, to 
preserve order, and regulate discussions 
according to parliamentary law. 

Art. 14.—It shall be the duty of the sec- 
retary to attend all meetings of the com- 
pany 2nd keep in a substantial book for 
that purpose a true record of the proceed- 
ings of all such meetings. He shall have 
charge of books, documents and papers 
which belong to the company. He shall 
keep @ permanent record of the number 
of bushels tthreshed for each man each 
season, and a correct account of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and as soon as 
may be practicable after the threshing 
has been done each season, at @ meeting 
called by the president, he shall have pre- 
pared an itemized statement of each sea- 
son's earnings and expenditures, and the 
number of bushels threshed for each man 
and the amount each man owes the com- 
pany, the indebtedness or surplus of the 
company before the season's run, and the 
indebtedness or surplus after that sea- 
scn’s expenses shall have been paid and 
the net earnings shall have been applied. 
He shall, if required by any member, 
make a report at each annual meeting, 
of the receipts and expenditures. and the 
financial condition of the company. He 
Shall conduct the company’s correspond- 
ence and preserve all necessary docu- 
ments and papers which, together with 
the books and accounts, shall be open to 
the inspection of any member of the 
company at all reasonable times. He 
Shall, at the expiration of his term of 
Office, deliver to his successor all books, 
papers, records and documents of the 
company in his possession, and‘ shall per- 
form such other duties as commonly be- 
long to his office. 

Art. 15.—Duties of~ Directors.—The- ma- 
chinery shall be under their control; they 
shall buy all machinery and necessary 


repairs and supplies, hire all. necessary 
labor for running the machinery, and des- 
ignate who shall be the foreman in_tak- 
ing immediate charge of the machine and 
running it; have charge of the threshing 
outside of the company, and all other 
things pertaining to the business or the 
machinery, including shed for same. Pro- 
vided, that in case of disagreement be- 
tween the directors, the matter shall be 
left to. vote of company. 

Art. 16.—All contracts and obligations, 
when signed by the company’s president 
and secretary, shall be legal and binding 
on the members thereof. 

Art. 17.—Any person shall, upon sign- 
ing these articles of agreement, become a 
member of the...... Threshing Company. 

Art. 18.—All threshing to be done at the 
customary price.. 

Art. 19.—Each member shall pay the 
treasurer of this company, on or before 
October ist of each year, the amount due 
as shown by the secretary’s statement. 
All threshing outside of the company shall 
be contracted to be paid for on or before 
same date. 

Art. 20.—Each member of the company 
shall pay the company an equal share of 
the running expenses of the machine. 

Art. 21.—The company may, by vote, 
set apart any surplus as a reserve fund, 
which shall be available in buying repairs 
or paying the ordinary expenses of the 
company. 

Art. 22.—Any surplus fund not set aside 
as a reserve fund that will have remained 
on hand after the running expenses and 
cost of repairs, if any, have been paid, 
shall be annually divided equally among 
the members of the company. 

Art. 23.—The threshing route of the 
swéae Threshing Company shall be indi- 
cated by the following map, and any per- 
son living in any house that is now or 
may be hereafter situated within one- 
half mile of the threshing route shall be 
considered as living on said route, and 
his turn shall come at that place on the 
route. 

Art. 24.—The machine will start at...... 
and thresh members’ grain in the order 
in which it comes to their-places of resi- 
dence on both sides of the road on the 
threshing route. 

Art. 25.—The machine shall start each 
succeeding year at the...... th job ahead 
of the previous starting point, counting 
by the previous year’s jobs. 

Art. 26.—These articles of agreement, 
being somewhat in the nature of a con- 
tract, can not be altered or changed after 
adoption except by the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the members of this com- 
pany at the time of the proposed change, 
and the signature of each member shall 
appear on the minutes endorsing such 
change or alteration, which, when so 
signed, shall be valid and binding on the 
members of the company. 

Witness our signatures to the foregoing 
——, of agreement, this......th day of 


eeeeee 





INDIANA DAIRY SHORT-COURSE. 

The annual eight weeks’ short course in 
farming and ¢reamery butter making will 
be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., January 15th to March 8th, 1912. Two 
distinct and separate courses of instruc- 
tion are given; one a course in farm dairy- 
ing with special reference to instruction in 
the production of milk, cream and butter 
at the least possible cost. This course in- 
cludes instruction in the breeding, manage- 
ment and feeding of dairy cattle, the con- 
struction of dairy buildings, and the man- 
agement of the farm with respect to the 
crops best suited to the dairy business. 
The second course is one in creamery but- 
ter making, and designed especially for 
those who expect to engage in the manu- 
facture of butter gnd other dairy products, 
Full information in these courses can be 
obtained by addressing H. B. Mills, care 
of the university, Lafayette, Ind. 





IOWA SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Sheep 
Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association 
was held at Ottumwa last month. Officers 
for the ensuing year are as follows: Pres- 
ident, C. W. Moore; vice-president, A. J. 
Blakely, S. H. Lamis, Elias Heckart; 
secretary, B. G. Warner, of Bloomfield; 
treasurer, G. C. Camp, of Oskaloosa. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Whereas, wolves have been increasing 
-in Iowa the past wo years, and their 
depredations have been very great upon 
the sheep, swine and poultry, and some- 
what upon cattle; and, 

Whereas, a bounty of only $5 for adult 
wolves and $2 for cubs has proven entire- 
ly insufficient to encourage the hunting 
ane extermination of these wild animals; 
and, 

Whereas, we petitioned our last legis- 
lature to increase the bounty for killing 
adult wolves to $25, and cubs to $5, and 
the house almost unanimously passed the 
bill making the bounty on adult wolves 
$20 and on cubs $4, which bill was de- 
feated in the senate; therefore, 

Resolved, that we sincerely thank the 
members of the last legislature who, with- 
out regard to their own profession or oc- 
cupation, so nearly acceded to our peti- 
tion, and we also thank those senators 
who gave their endorsement of the house 
bill; but we severely criticize those sena- 
tors who opposed our petition and defeat- 
ed the measure. We respectfully advise 
that in the future the sovereign people of 
Iowa be careful to elect to both branchs 
of our legislature men who are in sym- 
pathy with the needs of the farmers and 
stock raisers of our foremost agricultural 
state of lowa. at 

Resolved, that we believe that it would 
be much cheaper financially to offer and 

ay for a few years a -liberal bounty for 
killing wolves, that they may be exter- 
dinated, than to pay the. present small 
but numerous. bounties: continually; that 
the extermination of wolves will also cut 
off one-half the’amount now paid out of 
the domestic animal fund,for “lossés’ of 
stock by wolves-and -dogs, and.: we’ ask 
the next legisiature-of Iowa +t enact*into 
law the last hétse bill, relative. to boun- 





ities on wolves. 
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During the last three months of the year 1911 


Alexander, Ward & Gonover 


SOLD 


on the Chicago market 4,961 head of cattle from $8.00 to $12.00 per ewt., 180 
head from $9.35 to $12.00 being Christmas beeves exhibited in the International. 

Doesn’t that mean something to you? Doesn’t that mean that the house 
of Alexander, Ward & Conover is wide awake, hustling all the time, that they 
can and do get the prices, and doesn’t the volume of our business indicate that 
we have hosts of friends in the country? Doesn’t 4,961 head of steers sold in 
three months at $8.00 to $12.00 show proof positive that we number among 
our customers the best cattle feeders in the United States? 

We have cattle salesmen for each grade of cattle, we have two men selling 
hogs and one selling sheep, as well as a sufficient force of well seasoned assist- 
ants. No department of our pusiness is neglected. We employ salesmen whose 
past record is clean, and salesmen whose past record as salesmen is gratifying. 
Our success as a live stock commission house speaks for itself. 


Alexander, Ward & Conover 


St. Louis Kansas City, Swift & Henry Omaha, Frazier-Johnson 








Your Year’s Reading 
} Money-Saving 
Combination Offers 














e2T PAYS to renew your subscription to WALLAcEs’ FARMER early and 
save the delay caused by the rush of the last minute. 
to do so, we will order your magazines and periodicals for you at 
prices that will save you money. 
papers solely to accommodate our subscribers, and quote the lowest 
possible prices in every case. We have listed below the publications 


If you wish us 


We handle subscriptions for other 


most read by our subscribers. These are all standard, and from them 
anyone can select a list of papers and magazines adapted to the tastes and needs of 


every member of the family. In 


all cases a subscription to WALLACES’ F 


either new or renewal, must accompany a subscription to other publications. Wedo 
not furnish sample copies of any paper or magazine except WALLAcES’ FARMER. 


GOOD DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


With 
Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price Farmer 
Alone Both 
++» 4.00 4.20 
- 4.00 4.40 
coe 2.00 2.65 


Des Moines Register and Leader .. 
Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye....... 
Des Moines Daily News 








With 
Bes. Wallaces’ 


Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... #4.00 $4.10 
Chicago Datly Live Stock World........ 8.00 3.10 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 


GENERAL STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 


(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. 

Breeders’ Gazette (W)........-seeseeeee 1.75 

Hoard’s Dairyman (W).........-.--+00+ 1.00 1.75 

Kimball's Dairy Farmer (S-M)........ 50 1.35 

American Sheep Breeder (M) 1.00 1.85 
1.35 
1.70 





Weekly Inter-Ocean ......... aa 
St. Louls Globe-Democrat (S eee 1.00 





BEST GENERAL MAGAZINES 


American Magazine (M).......++++-s006 1.50 2.10 


McClure’s Magazine (M) .....-.++.-000- 1.50 2.10 
Review of Reviews (M)......... none 3.00 3.10 
Everybody’s Magazine (M)............+ 1.50 2.10 
Success Magazine (M) ........--esee-eee 1.00 1.75 
Cosmopolitam (M)......-ccccccoce cocsce 1.50 1.95 
World Today (M) . ..... ccccccccscccees 3.00 3.00 
The Independent (W). .... ...se.ere+++ 3.00 3.00 
Commoner (W)....ccccccce coce-cocccece 1.00 1.60 


Marshalltown Times-Republican (S-W) 1.00 1.85 
The Fruit Grower (M).........scccsccce 1.00 1.60 
American Swinehberd (M).............. - 0 1.35 
POM WOONED EI esas cnccecsnccccasess 50 1.35 
Reliable Poultry Journal (M)......... - 1.35 
American Bee Journal (M)..........++ - 1,00 L735 
Farm Journal (M) two years and book, 

“Horee Beerets”’ .....cccccccccees seees 1.00 140 
Woman’s Home Companion (M)......... 150 2.10 
Housekeeper (M) 1.50 2.10 
Good Housekee 1.50 1.95 
American Boy -00 1.75 





— Nee orl (new subseribers 
only). ( up to Dec. 25, 1911, is 25¢ less) 2.00 2 
World’s Work (M) : 3. z10 






00 0 
i 1s | eee cooe ofS Teo 
Pictorial Review (M) .......--sesesee «ee 1.00 1 





SPECIAL OFFER 
No. 1 


SPECIAL OFFER 





TWO BIG DAILY COMBINATIONS 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 1 year . . $1.00 
Des Moines Daily News . . . .. 2.00 


Regular price . . . . « - $3.00 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 1 year . . $1.00 } 
Daily Register & Leader (Des’ Moines), 1 yr. "4.00 | Both only 


No. 2 liiihiiaeess-+ «<"+ . ae 


Both only 


$2.65 











OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one periodical is desired, add the combination rates and deduct 
$1.00 for the extra WaLLaces’ Farmer. For example, the rate on WALLACES’ FARMER 
and the Breeders’ Gazette is $2.00; on Watiaces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman, 


$1.75. 


Adding $2.00 plus $1.75 equals $3.76. 


Dedueting $1.00 for extra WALLACcES’ 


Farmer leaves $2.75 as the price of the three papers one year each. 
Remit 


by bank draft, express order 


or postal money order. Do not send per- 


sonal check, as each one costs us 15 to 25 cents exchange. Address all letters and 


make all orders payable to © 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER , 


Jan. 5, 1912. 























100 HEAD REGISTERED TROTTER 


D. Augstin 


Breeders’ Sale 
400 HORSES 400 


IN COLISEUM 


Bloomington, ill, Jan. 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1912 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday we will sell 


300 imported and native bred registered Percherons, 
Belgians,’French Draft, Shire and Clydesdale stal- 
lions and mares. 


100 HEAD 
150 HEAD 
150 HEA 

50 HEAD 
100 HEAD 
ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1912 


Grade Draft, Single Drivers, Saddle and All-Purpose 
Farm Horses, stallions, mares and geldings. 


100 HEAD PONIES Imported and native bred registered Shetland, Welch and cross-bred, 
from the best breeders in the state. I C 
to head any herd. Mares and geldings broke and safe for your wile or child to drive. 


Entries close December 15, 1911. 


C. W. Hurt, Mgr., Arrowsmith, Ill. 


of imported stallions and mares that will land 
by sale day. 

of imported stallions and mares that have 
been here a year. 

of the BEST registered mares that ever went 
into an auction ring. 

of imported fillies, 

land 2 years old. 

registered stallions of the very choicest breed- 
ing and individuality. 





Stallions and mares good enough 


Catalog ready January 8, 1912 

















Percherons, 


WEDNESDAY, 


ment; barn, 40x80; corn crib, 24x52; 


ed into six fields and fenced with woven wire. 


in the farm four years for 5%%, 


25 PERCHERON HORSES 25 


IRA RODAMAR, Clerk 





and Farm at Public Auction 


E. M. Smith will sell the celebrated Early Dawn_Farm, containing 160 acres, located in 
Orange Township, three and one-half miles south of WATERL' 


Twelve-room house, nearly new, steam it gasoline are and all modern equip- 
machine shed, 30x60; hog house, 24x80; cement cattle 
shed, 24x46; two white brick silos, one 16x45 and one 14x35; scales and a complete water sys- 
tem. The farm has a gradual south slope, is all tiled out and every foot of it is tillable, divid- 


REMEMBER, the farm will go for the high dollar. It is on the market to sell. 
Mrach 1, 1912. If purchaser so desires the farm can be rented for the coming year for $8& per 
acre. TERMS—A down payment of $2,000 will be exacted on day of sale; $10,000 can remain 
balance of payments can be made on or before March 1, 1912. 

A purse of $100.00 will be given to the party sending in the name of the purchaser. Parties 
sending in names should be on the ground on day of sale. 


2,000 bushels corn, 1,500 bushels oats, full line of farm machinery, hay, grain, household fur- 
niture, ete. Sale of personal property will commence at 10:30, Lunch at noon. Sale of farm 
will take place at 3:00 o'clock. Be there on time. 


WM. HOLLAND, Auct., Waterloo, lowa 


Short-horns 


» IOWA, at public sale 


JAN. 10, 1912 


Possession 


150 SHORT-HORN CATTLE (50 


Address 























Sees Bones. _ 


SCOTCH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by Good 
Choice by Choice Goods. All but two are out of im- 
ported cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 
to go to good herds. 


WALPOLE BROS., Rock Valley, lowa 


Ten Herd Bulls For Sale 


7 PURE SCOTCH—3 SCOTCH TOPPED 
The Hing Cumberland Red Archer kind 


We want you tosee them It is 
the only way you can appreciate 
the quality of these youngsters. 


H. H. POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY HERD ss." 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individua! merit. 
Come and see. 

3. N. DUNN Central tad Iowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 os 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and K 











SHORT-HORNS. 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

oO. M. HEALY, edford, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
flesh but in meee 2 do you good. Address 
F. M. F. CE NSKE. Rockford, Iowa 

Farm oer Rockford and Rudd. 


Etm HilliFarm Short-horns 


*“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
10 bulls from 10 to 22 mos, old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Milking Strain Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, sired by a sire whose dam took four prizes 
at the World’s Exposition milking contest. Also pure 
bred Buff Rock, Golden Wyandotte and B. R. C. Leg- 
horn cockerels. J.P. MOUSEL, Bancroft, Iowa. 


6 Shorthorn Yearling Bulls 


$3 pure Scotch and 3 Scotch topped, good ones 
and priced worth the money. 


T. A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa 
Milking Short-horns 


Yearling bulls from dams with milk records. Guar- 
anteed breeders, tuberculin tested, pedigrees fur- 
nished. Come and see them. 

BLACKMER & RECSON HERD, 
Fayme one and two miles from city. 

















Albert Lea, Minnesota 





(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, towa 





payee Herd For Sale—2 cows and 
heifers, one-half Scotch and highly bred Scotch 
stock. Six calves at foot. Cattle in excellent con- 
dition. i families are found Village Mald, Secret, Lady 


wil! be @ quick buyer. breeding 
full particulars, write GEO. F. HOUSTON, Vandalio In. 


Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

@. H. GEORGE, Monticelle, Iowa 











RED POLL. 


the noted show and breeding 

bull pow heads our herd of Red Pol is 
We offer young bulls at right Luetoee. 

Cc. W. HUFF, ondamin, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
| ee ee _ State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 


Staff 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa 
POLLED DURHAMS. 

GOOD D. S. POLLED DURHAMS 


for sale—6 extra good bulls from 10 to 18 months old. 
J. W. DUNLAP, Elweod, Iowa 














HORSES. 





in France and Belgium. 
for sell money. 
kept at the race track. 


J. R. JUSTICE, 


at Union Hotel, 


Bell Phone 237-R, or Union Hotel 


Imp. Percheron and Belgian 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


Personally selected with the aim to get the best big rugged kind that could be found 
Also a few home bred horses that I can guarantee and sel] 
If you are thinking of buying, write or come and see me. 





Horseg 


GALESBURG, ILL, 





Acclimated Percherons 


RH EA BROS. Big Boned = Home Bred for Sale at Reasonable Prices 


We won 17 prizes, including a silver medal, a championship, 7 firs: 
ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA and 8 other prizes at our last state fair, on 14 head. ; vf 
We are now offering stallions coming two, three and four, and a few 


s older, that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. Come and see our Percherong 
at the farm and you will want to buy. 

. Arlington 1s on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaha. Write 


or pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Pare 
Percheron, Shire 


and Belgian Stallions 














Best individuals, choicest breeding, 
backed by guaranteed as good as a 
government bond. A choice lot of 
imported and American bred stallions 
now for sale at moderate prices. If 
want the best, write or visit us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Ill, 














Old Fashioned Percherons 


Registered Percherons in the family since 
1876. Big, rugged drafters with long hips. 
Blood of Brililiant (755) and Besigue (19602), 
two of the very greatest French sires. A few 
2 and 3-year-old stallions, also young mares. 
Our purpose has been to raise them on Amer- 
ican bluegrass as good as the best French 
breeders. Come and also see the ancestry for 
two or three generations. 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7. Chariton, Iowa 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


We have received our 1911 importation and can supply 


Percherons, Belgians ana Shires 


with, size, quality and bone to suit the most exacting. 
As always. prices the lowest. Telephone 68. Sale 
barn in town. . 








THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 
EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
* and sure breeders. 

Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HOME BRED 
PERCHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that has 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
on or write 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 


Percheron, Belgian 
and German Coach 


Stallions and mares. All ages. Prices right. Write 
A. R. IVES, Delavan Wisconsin 


R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 


BELGIAN MARES 


Imported mares for sale from two to five years old, 
either in foal or with colt at side. Show mares. 
Weight up to 1950 Ibs. 

HAWLEY & IVES, 
Humboldt Co., Box 146, Pioneer. Iowa 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Clydesdale Headquarters 


only the best of the breed. Can save you 
money on ‘nie kind. Unequaled prize record. Write us. 























W. A. LANG & oy 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handled. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, Iowa 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can sec the 
sires and dams and“compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
so popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
Aierican bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable-prices. I save you inter- 
preters’ salary and commission. 

A.M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


WANTED 


The Iowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-class grey Clydesdale stallions and 
mares. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, lowa 


Percheron Stallion for Sale 


Coming three, black with star. From imported 
sire and dam. Extra good individual. Registered in 
Percheron Society of America. Address 
GEORGE K F, Farrar, lowa 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 


20 CLYDESDALE MARES 


From largest American herd. 
ust be sold. 


Stroup Bros., Lime Springs, la- 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


oe = wie 























Ever 


Biggest Jack Offering wave 


_ Ninety day ae on 55 head of extra big registered 
jac 





Belgians for Sale 


A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 





~<a Cal and see them, or write. Barn 
Cc. W. BABCOCK, Walford, Iowa 





at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
$250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Beigian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room. Write 
for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


Ww. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lows 
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Jan. 5, 1912. 


~WALLACES’ FARMER 





————— 
oUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, January 1, 1912.—This is New 
Year's Day, and a_ general holiday 
throughout the city, with few exceptions, 
the stock yards being open for business 
as usual. The year opens with good beef 
eattie selling very much higher than a 
ear ago, although the poorest lots do 
erg a marked change for the better, 
there being plenty ef them, as is nearly 
always the case. Hog prices compare 
favorably with those paid in most former 
vears, the last two years being important 
exceptions because of unusually short 
supplies. The sheep market is getting 
graaually into a stronger pusition, though 
prices for sheep and lambs are’ still well 
below prices paid in most former years, 
prime jambs making: much the best show- 
ing Wheat has been selling slightly 
above the prices of a year ago, although 


the market is in a weak position, with 
every indication that values are going to 
a \ower level before long, under the bur- 
den of the enormous accumulations in 


sight. Heavy receipts of wheat are still 
verted at all points, being still ahead 
of this time last year, and the visible 
wheat supply in the United States ap- 
proximates 72,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with about 44,000,000 bushels a year 
ago. The buils are maintaining that if 
the reserves of wheat back in the country 
are small, the big stocks held at terminal 
centers will all be wanted, and that the 
milis will have to come to primary mar- 
kets for their fresh supplies. However, 
there has been as yet no aggressive buy- 
ing of cash lots of wheat, and accumula- 
tions of red winter go out slow regardless 
of extremely favorable terms offered by 
jarge holders. ‘ 
ters are that supp.ies of wheat are fairly 
liberal, while the demand for flour is only 
moderate. The export movement is poor, 
prices being still too high to admit of 
competition with other exporting coun- 
tries. Canada is a good exporter, and 
foreign buyers are taking their time, fig- 
uring upon ample supplies from Argen- 
tina. Corn prices are not so strong as 
they were several weeks ago, but they 
have been running recently as much as 
18 cents a bushel highér than a year ago, 


with oats for early delivery selling about 
15 cents above that time. Oats conditions 
are regarded as mostly of a bearish kind, 


the government report indicating more 
oats available, while the shipping demand 
has continued light in volume. Most of 
the speculative demand for this cereal has 
come from the “‘shorts.’”’ Corn receipts 
have remained extremely light, farmers 
being restrained from marketing their 


surplus holdings by the bad condition of 
the country roads. The recent bad crop 
repcrts from Argentina caused a reac- 


tion in wheat, and prices rose sharply on 
the statement that rains and black rust 
were doing great damage to the crop of 
that country. Malting bariey has been 
selling at $1 to $1.30 a bushel; rye at S84 


to #2 cents for common to prime; No. 2 
yellow corn at 66% cents, and No. 2 
white oats at 48% cents. Timothy seed 


brings $12.50 to $15, and country offer- 
ings of clover seed $13.50 to $20.25. But- 
ter is selling at 26 to 36 cents a pound 
for common to prime creamery, and at 
28 to 31 cents for dairy, with packing 
stock quotable at 21 cents. The_ best 
eggs wholesale for 27 to 28 cents a dozen, 
and potatoes are active at 82 to 90 cents 
a bushel. 

‘ine Christmas holiday on Monday, a 
week ago, cut into the week, as Monday 
is nearly always the biggest market day 
for cattle, hegs and sheep in the entire 
week, with Wednesday ranking as the 
second day in importance. Naturally, 
Tuesday was a bigger day than usual, al- 
though the run on that day was a small 
affair as compared with what usually 
shows up on Monday, and many buyers 
held back in expectation of liberal sup- 
plies the following day. The Wednesday 
offerings turned out to be no more than 
fairy large, and fat butcher stock had a 
good sale, but the steer market was low~ 
er, the general being hardly what it ought 
to hape been. The fact is, the consump- 
tion of beef has been greatly interfered 
with by the great quantities of poultry 
eaten around the holidays, but this will 
doubuless right itself shortly, and peopie 
will return to beef, mutton and pork as a 
steady diet once more. The spread in 
prices for cattle remains very wide, as 
is natural with such as carcity of strict- 
ly prime beef cattle ang such an abun- 
dance of the common and medium grades. 
The trade in stocker and feeder cattle 
is hampered a good deal so far as the bet- 
ter ciass of weighty feeders is concerned 
by the persistence of packers in outbid- 
ding country buyers. This is a thing of 
Year'y occurrence, and it is responsible 
for materially lowering the average grade 
of the beeves marketed here and at other 
primary points. Very few stock feeders 
regard it a safe venture to pay such ex- 
treme prices as $5.75 to $6 per hundred 
pounds for choice feeders, although this 
is done by some men and made to pay out 
in the end part of the time. It may re- 
Sult favorably this time, since the num- 
ber of cattle in feeding districts is under- 
Stood to be unusually small, and choice 
beeves have been closely marketed from 
most feeding districts. Not many feeders 
are selling higher than $5.50, and good 
Stockers can not be bought under’ $4. 
Despite the great falling off in the cattle 
receipts, prices for the great bulk of the 
Steers reached a decidedly lower level, 
While fat buteher stock averaged higher 
under the influence of an active demand. 
Beef steers went largely at $5.60 to $8, 
With the poorer to fair light weights 
fetching $4.75 to $5.90, while medium to 
£00d steers sold at $6 to $6.90, good to 
choice cattle at $7 to $7.75, and choice to 
fancy beeves at $7.80 to $8.85. Cows and 
heifers for the butcher trade sold at $3.40 
to 36, scattering sales of prime heifers 
taking place all the way up to $6.50 to 
20.19, While canners sold at $1.75 to $2.85, 
Cutters at $2.90 to $3.35, and bulls at $3.10 
to 35.75. There was a light trade in stock- 
€rs and feeders at $3.10 to $6. ~ Calves sold 
higher on smaller offerings, sales taking 
piace at $3 to $7.50, while there was not 
much trade in milk cows at $30 to $65 
each. Short-fed cattle weighing 1,190 to 
1,250 pounds made up a big share of the 


Reports from milling cen- - 








offerings,. and plenty of these sold 25 to 
50 cents lower, with a rally in the market 
on Thursday. 

Hogs have been meeting with the usual 
demand most of the time, although east- 
ern shippers did not operate as extensive- 
ly last week as they had been doing, and 
the Christmas holiday cut into the week 
by legsening the receipts. The receipts 
on Tuesday were disappointingly small, 
but farmers are getting to pay more at- 
tention to the holidays, and many of them 
objected to loading cars on Sunday and 
on the holiday following. In the classify- 
ing of the daily receipts, little or no 
change was seen, and it was as difficult 
as ever to obtain fair quotas of choice 
barrows of good weights. The offerings 
continued to run chiefly to light weights, 
partly because of the continued preva- 
lence of sickness among droves in parts 
of Illinois and other states, and in part 
because many farmer-stockmen object to 
feeding high-priced corn to their stock, 
not knowing how high matured hogs may 
sell later on, although the best judges 
look favorably on the outlook. They ar- 
gue that the enormous marketing of light 
hogs and little pigs can not fail to make 
serious inroads into the future hog sup- 
plies. Fresh pork maintains a prominent 
place in meat consumption, largely, no 
doubt, because of its being the cheapest 
article in the retail meat markets, and 


consumption of cured meats and lard is- 


also large, both at home and across the 
Atlantic. At the best time during the 
week hogs found ready buyers at an ex- 
treme range of $5.80 to $6.50, choice heavy 
lots going at $6.30 to $6.50, and inferior 
to prime lots at $5.80 to $6.30, while pigs 
sold for $4.90 to $6. Stags sold at $6.35 
to $6.60, and boars at $2.75 to $3.25. 

The horse trade was extremely dull 
during the past week, with very few buy- 
ers in attendance, and it was fortunate 
that country shippers sent in such limited 
supplies in anticipation of a _ restricted 
trade. Prices were barely maintained for 
middling and pretty good horses, and in- 
ferior ones were decidedly weak and low- 
er in some instances. Quotations for the 
better class of heavy drafters were pretty 
nearly nominal at $250 to $325 per head 
and upward, with a good grade salable 
around $225 to $245, and lighter weight 
drafters offered at $175 to $220. Wagon 
horses were general.y salable at $160 to 
$200, and feeders weer slow of sale on a 
basis of $140 to $265. Inferior to fair 
horses were salable around $65 to = 








HOG CHOLERA SERUM. 


A serum for the prevention of hog chol- 
era, made according to the government 
method, carefully tested and standardized 
by reliable men in clean laboratories, is 
advertised by the Northwestern Hog Chol- 
era Serum Manufacturing Co., of South 
St. Paul, Minn., on page 19. This serum 
is manufactured by Mr. Dan Gaumnitz, 
formerly of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the Minnesota Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Mr. Spencer, who had charge of 
the serum plant at the college. They have 
issued literature telling all about their 
serum, and they will be pleased to hear 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are 
interested. Note their advertisement, and 
write them. 





A SPECIAL OFFER ON FENCING. 

Where they have no dealers, the Janes- 
ville Barb Wire Co., of 517 S. Franklin 
St., Janesville, Wis., have a special prop- 
osition to make, about which they will be 
glad to tell you. They are makers of the 
Apex fence, the one with the swinging 
joint, which adapts the fence to_ hilly 
ground and makes it especially desirable. 
They have issued an interesting catalogue 
telling about their fencing and the spe- 
cial features thereof, and they urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers interested in fenc- 
ing to write for this catalogue and find 
out about this special offer they have to 
make to farm folks in localities where 
they do not have a dealer. 


A VALUABLE BOOK ON SILAGE. 

The most complete work on silos and 
silage is the booklei, “Modern Silage 
Methods,” which the Silver Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Salem, Ohio, have issued, and 
which they are sending out to those who 
send 10 cents to pay the cost of postage 
and packing. This booklet gives in con- 
densed form facts with regard to plant- 
ing corn for silage, how to make silage, 
how to maintain soil fertility by silage 
system, how to build a silo; in short, it 
gives ail the information that could be 
desired with reference to silos and silage. 
It is worth to the man who wants to find 
out whether a silo will pay or not, more 
than a dozen times its cost. Our readers 
who desire the booklet should not lose 
any time in sending 19 cents in coin or 
stamps therefor, and the Silver Manu- 
facturing Co. would appreciate your men- 
tioning Waliaces’ Farmer when writing, 
as they want to know from what source 
these inquiries come.” 


THE FOUR-WHEELED CORN 
PLANTER. 





The corn planter with four wheels is 
the Hayes, made by the Hayes Pump and 
Planter Co., of Galva, Ill., who tell all 
about this planter in their 1912 Booklet L, 
which can be had on request. In their 
advertisement on page 13 they tell why 
the Hayes planter never misses a hill, and 
about the advantage the four wheels mean 
in planting corn, pointing out that they 
cover where all others fail, even in wet 
and sticky ground. It is several months 
yet till corn planting time, but it is none 
too early to study corn planters, and make 
your selection for the coming season, as 
you should know long before you need it 
the planter you desire. The Hayes Pump 
and Planter Co. hope to receive many re- 
quests for their literature from Wailaces’ 
Farmer readers. 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE YIELD OF 
CORN. 





This is the title of an interésting little 
pamphlet which L. M. Allen, passenger 
traffic manager of the Rock Island lines, 
401 La Salle St., Chicago, is sending out 
gratuitously, to those who are enough in- 
terested to ask for it. It is a practical 
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pamphlet, and will be well worth =. and that it can be operated with a three 
reading. It is by H. M. Cottrell, agricul- | h 


tural commissioner of Rock Island lines, 
and Mr. Cottrell has: also issued a booklet 
about the corn lands of’ Louisiana, which 
are attracting a good deal of attention 
from those who are in search of cheaper 
lands. The Rock Island lines’ advertise- 
ment on page 28 shows a picture of. a 
Louisiana corn field, and tells about the 
splendid corn crops produced in Louisiana. 
Very interesting literature has been issued 
with regard to these corn lands, and Mr. 
Allen hopes to receive a good many in- 
quiries therefor from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. Look up the advertisement. 


“AN INCUBATOR THAT IS DIFFERENT 
FROM ALL OTHERS.” 


This is the slogan of the X-Ray Incu- 
bator Co., of Wayne, Neb., who call par- 
ticular attention in a good-sized adver- 
tisement on page 24 to X-Ray incubators 
for 1912, and to the free book telling about 
their incubators and giving practical and 
useful information with reference to in- 
cubators in general which they have is- 
sued. A cut of the X-Ray incubator also 
appears in this advertisement, and _ it 
shows the lamp at the center of the ma- 
chine, one of the special features of their 
incubator, which the manufacturers point 
out always gives an even heat. Their 1912 
book, No. 46, tells all about the X-Ray, 
and they want you to be sure and secure 
it. Either a postal card or letter request 
will bring it by return mail. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them will be heartily appreciated by the 
X-Ray Incubator Co., as well as our- 
selves. 


A BOOK ON HORSE TRAINING. 

Professor Jesse Beery, of Box 37, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio, calls particular attention to 
the valuable book on horse training which 
he has issued. It tells of Professor Beery’s 
career as a horse trainer, explains his sys- 
tem, gives many examples of men who 
are now repeating the various feats that 
made Professor Beery noted as a horse- 
man, and the book will be invaluable to 
the young men on the farm or the older 
‘men on the farm who want to know how 
to handle horses that are inclined to be 
the least bit troublesome. Professor Beery 
provides a course of tmstruction about 
which this book tells, and he wants every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
for it to mention the paper. You can use 
either the coupon which the advertise- 
ment on page 17 contains, or you can send 
a postal card or letter request, and it will 
answer the same purpose. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, please. 

A CORN SHELLER AND FEED GRIND- 
ER COMBINED. 

A corn sheller with a capacity of 120 
bushels an hour, and a feed grinder that 
will do very satisfactory work, two ma- 
chines in one, can be purchased of the 
Watts Manufacturing Co., of Box 103, 
Jackson, Mich., whose advertisement on 
page 19 tells about the Watts corn sheller, 
with feed grinder attachment. The shell- 
er itself sells for $30. The feed grinder 
attachment is $12 additional, and the man- 
ufacturers point out that this feed grinder 
equals the work of any $25 or $35 grinder, 








orse power engine to the full capacity of 
the sheller. They guarantee their sheiler 
and grinder to be satisfactory, and wil) ar- 
range to give you five days’ free trial if 
you desire. The Watts Manufacturing 
Co. would like to have you write for their 
booklet to the home office, and they will 
see that prompt shipment of their sheller 
is mede. For the purpose of giving buy- 
ers in this territory prompt service, they 
have established a branch at Omaha, and 
shipment will be made from that point 
unless the Jackson office is the closest. 





WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINES 
WIN MEDALS. 


Two gold medals at two international 
expositions were recently won by Water- 
loo Boy gasoline engines, made by the 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., of 186 W. 
Third St., Waterloo, Iowa. They tell about 
these medals and the engines which won 
them in a special advertisement on page 
30, and urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
look this advertisement up and to. ask 
for the very interesting literature they 
have issued with regard to their engines. 
Waterloo Boy gasoline engines are guar- 
antecd for five years, and they are the 
result of years of experience in building 
gasoline engines, and the Waterloo Gase- 
line Engine Co. are confident that they 
can supply Wallaces’ Farmer readers with 
gasoline engines that will prove thorough- 
ly satisfactory in every particular. One 
of the special features which make their 
engines popular is the speed lever, whieh 
works like the throttle of a locomotive 
and regulates the speed while the engine 
is running. This is an exclusive feature 
of the Waterloo Boy gasoline engine. 
There are other features about which their 
catalogue tells, and they want you to be 
sure to secure it. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring it. ook up their 
advertisement. 


A SUCCESSFUL STEAM PLOWING 
OUTFI 





A plowing outfit which has proved an 
unqualified success is the steam outfit 
made by Reeves & Co., of Columbus, Ind., 
who have been manufacturers of Reeves 
plowing engine and Reeves flexible frame 
gang plows for a good many years. Reeves 
& Co. give some of the many reasons why 
their outfits have proved satisfactory, in 
their special advertisement on page 11. 
This advertisement shows one of their 
ouvits with twelve gangs at work. The 
Reeves plows are built in seven sizes. 
turning from four toe sixteen furrows, and 
they are made suitable for any size en- 
gine. They will plow anywhere that a 
plow will work, and Reeves & Co. point 
out that they require less power and do 
better work than any plow outfits made. 
They can be used with either steam or 
gasoline engine, and Reeves & Co. will 
sell you their Reeves plows separate from 
their engine if desired. They will be. glad 
to hear from Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
interested in plowing by steam or inter- 
ested in the plows alone, and they will 
be glad to send the very interesting liter- 
ature they have issued with regard to 
their outfits. Note their advertisement, 
and when writing them kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















do another by puttin 
ditioner, cholera an 


Myers, 

President, 
Myers \\" 

Lye Company. 


The Cost is But a Trifle 


Merry War Powdered Lye is NOT 
ONLY the BEST protection against hog 
losses ever discovered—preventing Hog 
Cholera; killing worms; rendering hogs 
immune from infectious diseases; keep- 
ing them on their feed, with hearty ap- 

etites; toning them up; making them 

tand sleek; insuring prime condition 
in the shortest possible time for to 
notch prices—B itis the LEAST EX. 
PENSIVE AS WELL. 


For Hog Cholera 


The following letteris but a sample 
of hundreds that come every week, tel- 
ling how happy hog raisers are with 
Merry War Powdered Lye. 

H.G. Acker, Chickasha, Okla. “I have 
been feeding Merry War Powdered Lye 
some two months,and it expelled worms 
after the first few feeds.” 

I can show you all the proof you want 
—as many letters like this as desired. 


Feed Merry War Powdered Lye Daily 


-—and begin today—the sooner you be- 
gin, the sooner I will prove to yourcom- 
plete satisfaction that Merry War Pow- 
dered Lye makes good every claim—and 
10c will make the test. 


Kettle Powdered Lye For Soap 


disinfe 5 my famous Kettle Powdered 


DON’T feed tt pour hogs. Feed Only Merry War 
. Most dealers handle Merry War Powdered Lye. if yours 
At AT Leading Dealers cae sarily zou, taiteee eatnt Genre ner 
will se at you are supplied an also send y &@ Valuable booklet, on 
“How to Get the Biggest Profits From Hog Raising, 5 * 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY 


Vana 
y © Merry War Lye Hog 


trial, I will have done you the greatest favor any one man can 


This sounds like “big talk”, but I know whereof I speak 
because I have spent years in untold experiment and test after 
Re wme big? reopen tying (PE ree Ge promeeneti Gunes from thou- 
‘armers an i) sers all over the United States who 

no A Long tM WAR ‘Powbune > 4 
w eir hog rations—and with wonderful results—proving be- 
yond all shadow of doubt that MERRY WAR POW 
WILL DO THE WORK 


Let Me Show You How 
Merry War Powdered 
Lye Cures Sick Hogs 


All the talk in the world won’t kill one single hog worm— 
won’t cure one single sick hog—but if !, by personally presenting 
these facts to £°R: can but persuade you, Mr. Hog 

MERRY WAR POWDERE 




















> ser, to give 
D LYE a fair, common sense feeding 


you in touch with the best hog con- 
worm cure the world has ever known. 


LYE regularly every day 


DERED LYE 
-AND THAT NOTHING ELSE WILL. 


Important Warning 


Some commercial lye makers try to 
Rea dealers and hog raisers thatany 
‘e will do what Merry War will for hogs 
—butit willnot,it can’t—becauseno other 
lye maker knows the secret process that 
makes Merry War Powdered Lye safe to 
use in Hog Feed—they don’t know the 
combination in Merry War Powdered 
Lye that produces the fat, healthy hogs. 
Merry War is the only Lye which is 
absolutely safe to feed your hogs—the 
Fn Hog Remedy the world has ever 
own, and Hog Raisers who make the 
mistake that any lye will do the work 
claimed for Merry War Powdered Lye— 
fail to obtain results—pay the penalty in 
loss of hogs and are sorely disappointed. 
Merry War Powdered Lye comes in 


10c cans; full cases of 4 dozen cans for 
at Grocers’, Druggiste’ and Feed 
Dealers’—there are no substitutes. 


Follow Th 


Mi tabl Direc . 
xX one espoonful Merry War 
Powdered Lye with slop for ten boas, or 
@ half can with barrel of swill. Stir well 
and feed EVERYDAY, night and morn- 
ing. If your hogs are on a dry feed 
ration, mix a halfcan Merry War Pow- 
dered Lye to each barrel drinking water. 
Making yee he J the best 79, custedivets 
Soap- . scouring, cleaning, 
—it makes th used—bu 
reese Lye To You Meer” _— s 
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Huffman’s 2d Annual Sale of 40 Chester White Brood Sows 


On Thursday, January 18, 1912, at Aledo, Illinois 


The offering consists of two-year, yearling sows and gilts, sired by Goodenough, Extra Fine, Perfection King, Huffman’s 
Choice, Humbert’s Choice and others, and will sell bred to Goodenough, Perfection King, (first as junior yearling at Illinois 


state fair, 1911), Choice Goods and Triumph H. f i 
and arrange to be present sale day, or send bids to either auctioneer or C. E. Bentley of this paper. Sa 


AUCTIONEERS: 6. C. Evans, E. Boltinghouse, Jess Decker 


If you want strictly choice sows, having size and —. write for the catalog 
e 


at Warnock’s barn. 


W. E. HUFFMAN, Aledo, Illinois 





CHESTER WHITES. 


POLLAN D-CHINAS. 








SUNNY SLOPE GHESTER WHITES 


A choice lot of gilts to offer—with size, bone, quality and breeding; sired by Fair Boy and Silver 
Chief and out of mature sows. Bred for March and April farrow to Chickasaw’s Marvel, Curly 


Chief and Model Here. The good kind 
at living prices. Visit my herd or write. 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 









strains and PURE WHITE. 


Enterprise Herd Chester Whites 
90 MARCH AND APRIL PIGS TO OFFER ‘ite, > prize winning boars, 


Chickasaw Chief 24 15465. Smooth, big boned, stylish pigs with size and 
quality. FOR SALE—200 8S. C. White Leghorn cockerels of the best 


EK. H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, lowa 





150 Chester White Pigs 150 a 


Have a nice even lot of typical Chester White boars and gilts ready toship. Can ¥v' 
furnish pairs or trios not akin, at prices that will satisfy you. Order now and get 


choice and save express. 


Cc. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa. 





ANDERSON’S GHESTER WHITES 


45 Its, mostly March farrow; weight around 200 Ibs.; large and growthy and in quality the best I ever 


raised. 


ED ANDERSON, 


red to Jumbo ist and Fair Boy 2d. Will ship C. UO. D. anywhere at farmers’ prices. Write 


R. F. D. No. 2, 


ALTA, IOWA 





Heath’s 





Correspondence svlicited. 


Ghester Whites 


Boars all sold. Am now offering yearly sows, fall sows and gilts which I am 
breeding to No.1 boars in length, bone and size. Also several fall pigs which 
are weaned and doing fine. All stock are healthy and thrifty. Inspection invited. 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 


BIG TYPE, BIG LITTER, BIG QUALITY 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Attractive prices on one good fall yearling by Smooth Wonder 24 145501 
and several spring boars sired by Smooth Wonder 2d, Colosso and Dry 
Creek Wonder. A number of these are such as most breeders would select to 
use in their herd. Others are a bit plainer but of none the less value for swelling 
the weights in pork production. You may rest assured that we will give you 


your money's worth. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, 





Rolfe, lowa 





GOOD LUCK HERD POLAND.CHINAS 


Fifty strong, husky, heavy-boned March and April boars for sale—sired by Fisher’s Expansion 154079, 
Fisher's Chief Price 173025, Extension 169711 and Giant Standard 153499. The large, prolific type, with quality, 
Will ship C. O. D., express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants to 


L. 8. FISHER & SON, 


Phone 8 on 1, Route 1, 


EDGEWOOD, 10owa 





Escher’s Big Poland-Chinas 


Don’t you need one? They mature as large as you want. Breeding, size, bone and quality equal to any 
need. Have been selling this kind for 13 years, and now have to offer spring gilts to ship on approval bred to 
Chief Price 24 48865, Monarch’s Wonder 52651 and Mable’s Hadley. The must please our 


customers. 


ED. ¥F. ESCHER, Manning, lowa 





OAKWOOD FARM POLAND-GHINAS 


March and April boars to offer weighing 215 to 280 pounds each and not fat. 
Our boars will please you—we are not guessing at ft. 


Cc. H. PORTER, 


Eagle Grove, lowa 





Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.8S., Iowa Hing 
and Sunshine Chief 


Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 
JAS. HEALEY, 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silwer King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. B. 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 


| SHIP C. O. D. 


registered Chester White swine. Both sexes, not 
akin. Farmers’ prices. Address 


GLENN RIDER, Farmington, lowa 
0 | - Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
. . 


* gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
Large kind. Pedigrees free. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois. 


Remsen, Iowa 














Chester Whites 


Growthy males and gilts of March and April far- 
row for sale. Sire, Hoover's Wonder, a 600-lb. year- 
gaa plenty of bone and quality. Inspection in- 
vited. 


W. Ss. THOMAS, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


Vale’s Chesters 


If you are looking for a herd header, do not miss 
inspecting some of the best this old established herd 
has produced. Address 
B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte. lowa 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd headed by Christopher Ist, champion 
boar at the Nebraska and Illinois state fairs. Boars 
for sale, including a two-year-old 2d prize winner and 
a fall boar. 

E. L. LEAVENS, 


WE SHIP GC. O. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes, not 
akin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowa 


Highland Stock Farm Chesters 


for sale—over 100 pigs, sired by Chickasaw Choice, 
one of the best sons of the champion Combination. 
Call or write. 

BARR & RAE, 








Shell Rock, towa 








Ames, Iowa 





KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, lowA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Address T. F. KELLEHER. 





506 Citizens Bank Bldg., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRES. 


ve 





or 





SYLVESTER ESSIG, 





| HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


A fine lot of boars ready for service. These boars are of excellent breeding and 
quality and priced right: also some excellent spring gilts. Bred sow sale to be held 
January 16,1912. Write for catalogue and literature. Address 


Tipton, Indiana 





Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


We won the 8100 cup for grand champion pair of pigs at the Iowa state fair this 
year. 40 bred sows and gilts of similiar breeding and quality at public sale, 
January 27th. Farm adjoin town. Send for catalogue. 


MAXWELL & SPANGLER, 





Creston, Iowa 





_ ee 
a 





H. ATKINSON, 


Hampshire Boars and Gilts 


Will have some good boars at the International forsale. Fall pigs 
ready to ship, also bred gilts. Write us. 


Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Twelve fall and spring yearling boars, and a good lot of spring pigs, all of prize 


H. D. DEKALB, Dekalb, lowa 


winning ancestry. 
Inspection invited. 


of Best Breeding and In- [E SS 
dividual Merit for Sale é; 








HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow to offer. The big, 
smooth. stretchy Kind; bred for early March farrow. 
Our boars were good sellers. You will like the gilts. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, Iowa 





1 | HAMPSHIRE SOWS-— Spring gilts. fal! 
gilts and mature sows. Sired by sons of 
champions; some of them bred to a winner of the 
blue at the Ohio state fair this year, the rest bred to 
sons of champions. Best of breeding and best of in- 
dividuals and priced right down to bed rock. Write 
us. WOODLAWN FARM CU., Sterling, Illinois. 


HAMPSHIRE YEARLING BoaR 


P. C. JAMES, Sciota, Lilinois 








MISCELLANEOTS. 


BOARS, BUCKS AND BULLS 


March Duroc boars with length, bone and quality. 
Shropshire rams, Short-horn bulls. 
Believe we can save you some money. 

A.M AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lowa 








Angus and Percherons for Sale 


On account of other business am offering my en- 
tire Angus herd consisting of herd bull. 3 young 
bulis and 15 females. Priced for quick sale. Also 
Percheron stallions and mares for sale. For particu- 
lars address R. C. DANNEN, R. 4, Marshalltown, Ia. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





BIG BONE HERD OF 


POLAND-GHINAS 


Twenty 275-lb. gilts, bred to Chief Longfellow 183059, 
one of the biggest and best boars of the big type 
for sale. Two of these gilts took ist and 2d at the 
What Cheer District Fair, over 200 hogs on exhibition. 
If you can,come and see them; if not, write me 
for close description and prices. 


B. D. PALMER, What Cheer, lowa 


Henning’s Poland-Chinas 


Boars now ready to ship sired by the big type boars 
Bone and Stretch and LE Am Surprise. The 
latter an 800 Ib. hog. Herd is mainly of big breeding. 


Pigs are good lengthy fellows. 
W. W. HENNING, Sac City, lowa 


Big, Stretchy Poland-China Boars 


25 tip top, big type spring boars sired by Smooth 
Wonder Again 177353, Columbia Chief 
3a 167419 and Colosso. Also a half dozen big 
yearlings—genuine herd headers. They are re- 
corded as follows: Chief Price 2d, Jr.,178495, 
Walnut Chief 178493, Chief Price’s Won- 
der 178501, Jumbo Chief 178499, Blake’s 
Best 178503 and Blake’s Chief Price 
178497. If you want something choice at moder- 
ate prices write 

R. R. BLAKE, 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. Address 
J.C. H. GERST, 








Dallas Center, Iowa 





Alton, Iowa 





-= POLAND-CHINA fall boars, sired by 
(Crow Surprise 159063, and 3 by F. M.’s Dude 165583. 
25 Duroc Jersey boars of fall and spring far- 
row. Among them are several exceptionally good 
ones, carrying some of the most popular blood. One 
9 mo. Scotch Collie; price $10. F. M. F. CER- 
WINSKE, Rockford, lowa. 


C.M. PEDERSON, DUNLAP, IOWA 


breeder of leading strains of Poland-Chinas. 
Herd headed by Big Madley 3d and Golddust 
Wonder. Fall and spring boars for sale. We will 
give you full value for your money. Try us. 


FIVE CHOICE POLAND-CHINA 


spring boars and a few gilts of good 
scale and quality are offered cheap by> 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
30 Growthy, Big Boned Poland-China Boars 


and 30 gilts. From large litters. Mature parents 
of best breeding. Have pleased customers past 20 
years in 23 states. Write or call. 

P. 8S. & 8S. BARR 
Box W. F., 


R. 4, Davenport, lowa 
. 
Poland-Chinas 

Seventeen spring boars, three of fall farrow and 
one first class spring yearling boar to offer. The year- 
ling is a tried sire—a herd header. I will quote prices 
that will interest you. 

A. L. SURFUS, 














Bristow, lowa 


of spring farrow and 

Poland-China Boars of excellent character 

for sale, sired mostly by my great yearling, Crow 

rince, a boar of great width and depth and of big 

breeding. A few fall boars to offer, also the herd 
boar, W.S. Mastodon, 143477. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from strest car line. 











Poland-China Boars 


Strictly BIG TYPE Breeding 


Buy your boar where you are sure of getting what 
the words Big Type imply. Both fall and spring 
farrow to offer. Prices right. Write or call on 


RUEBEL BROS., Marathon, lowa 


Mondamin Poland-Chinas 


A few choice spring boars and one outstanding 
yearling for sale at prices that will close them out at 
once. Our annual bred sow sale, February 
13th, will iaclude sows of great size, coupled with 
supreme quality. Preparations are being made fora 
record breaking sale. 


HELD BROS. 
Plymouth County, Hinton, lowa 


Grand View Herd Poland-Chinas 


Herd headed by Miller’s Chief Price 24 
165269, Maid’s Longfellow 143909. and 
King Leader 156067. Boars forsale of strictly 
big type. We also breed Hereford cattle. 


H. W. MILLER, Peterson, lowa 


Poland-China Gilts 


Large, stocky, heavy boned Poland-China bred gilts 
sired by the 1000-1b. boar, Cornbelt Expansion, and bred 
to the two great boars, Pawnee Lad 2d and Long Pete. 
Cc. K. Hanson & Son, Nashua, Iowa 


| Fag ee? breeding of Poland-Chinas. 

25 bred gilts, mostly sired by Long Chief 24 
145127 and Iowa Chief 155257. Dams areof 
Mouw breeding and other large strains. We ship on 
approval and guarantee satisfaction. Also 4 good 
Short-horn bulls of milking strains. J. F. DELONG, 
Bristow, Iowa. 

















POLAN D-CHINAS FOR SALE 
40 yearling sows and gilts sired by Standard Te- 
cumseh (165433), Big Surprise 2d, Smooth Wonder 2d 
and other big boars. These sows are bred to Big Sur- 
prise Again and Standard Tecumseh for March and 
April farrow. Big smooth kind, 


HUBERT J. DAWLEY, Charles City, lows 





YORKSHIRES. 


Large Yorkshires 


Do not postpone buying your boar for fall service. 
We have 102 boars and 175 sows farrowed from March 
to June, a better lot from which to choose than cad 
be found in any other herd in the United States. 
Weights 150 to 275 Ibs. Easy prices for quick sales 
before cold weather begins. We bred and exhibited 
the Yorkshire pig which won grand championsbip 
both on foot and in the carcass at the recent North- 
western Live Stock Show at South St. Paul. 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 


BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


Yorkshire Boars 


Several good ones for sale. Write for description 
and prices. Pigs guaranteed as represented. 


FRANK YODER, Altoona, lowa 














BERKSHIRES. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, low® 








Please mention this paper when writing: , 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORT-HORNS. 

Jan. 9—Philip Stalcup, <n Towa. 

on Ww. ‘aa Oe Bros., and 


7 ‘A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

_ 95—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 

—Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Ia, 

Jan. 23—Ainsworth Short-horn Breeders’ 
association, Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Mar. 13—G.° A, BoneWell, Grinnell, Iowa, 
aud Fi H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa; sale at 
Grinnell. 9 2 

Mar. 14—Ed Morgan, Kanaranza, Minn.; 
sale at Luverne, Minn. 

May 28—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Ifh. 

SHORT-HORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 23—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 20—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, 





Feb. 21—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa 
Mar. 12—Breeders’ sale, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Apr. 3—Hal T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 
saie at South Omaha, 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5 and 6—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 
others, Kansas City, Mo.; R. T. Thorn- 


ton, manager. ; 
Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford ee sale, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Thornton, 
manager. 
PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 6 and 7—H. G. MeMillan & Sons, 


Rock Rapids, lowa; sale at Sioux City, 
Jowa. 

REGISTERED DRAFT HORSES, SHET- 
LAND PONIES AND TROTTING 
HORSES. 

Janu. 23, 24, 25 and 26—Breeders’ sales, 

Bloomington, Il. 
CLYDESDALES. 


‘Mar. 13—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
H. Lamar, manager. 


JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Feb. 26 and 27—G. G. Roan, ‘ua Plata, Mo. 
Mar. 6—W. J. Findley, Higginsvilie, 0. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Jan. 20—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—Sam Tillinghast, Peterson, Iowa. 
Jan. 24i—J. G. Long, Harlan, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
Jan. 26—Fred Dralle, Yankton, S. Dak. 


4 . 


Jan. 29—R. R. Biake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Jan. 30—Chas. H. Krumm, Postville, [a. 
Jan. 30—G. A. Castle and E. J. Syverud, 


Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 


Feb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheidon, Iowa. 


Feb. 3—W. J. Crow, Webb, lowa. 

Feb. 5—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—W. M. Wright, Allen, Neb. 

Feb. 3—J. M. Nesbitt, Aledo, Ill. 


Feb. i0—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—W. C. Lookingbiil, Sac City, Ia. 

Feb. 13—Held Bors., Hinton, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Owen Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb. 11—C. A. Davis, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. i4—E. S. Barker, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. i4—Henry White, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb. 15—Tyne Bros., Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 15—Ira Cottingham, Eden, Ill. 

Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—J. F. Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Ill. 

Feb. 17—C. F. Barrett, Doon, Iowa. 

Fe). 17—Frick & Wickett, Keithsburg, IIl. 

Feb. 19—Frank Douglas,- Rockwell City, 
lowa., 

Feb. 20—Snyder & Lee, Sae City, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Lowa. 

Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 


Feb. 22—Geo. Glynn, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. | 


Feb. 23—A. J. Podendorf, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Feb. 27—Henry Lauer, West Union, Ia. 


Mar. +—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 9—J. F. Kerns, Holstein, Iowa. 


Jan. 13—A. J. Haugland, Story City, Iowa, 

Jan. is—List Bros., Granville, Iowa. 

Jan.17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. M 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—E. E. Hand'*y, Carroll, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Jan. 18—S. P. Freed, Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. . 

Jan. 25—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 


oen, 


Jan. 26—Hoffman & Chapman, Washta, 
lowa; dispersion sale. 

Jan. 27—J. E. Smith, Vietor, Iowa. 

Jan. 29—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Jan. 30—Edmunds, Shade & Co., Kingsley, 


Towa. 
Jan. 31—A. L. Mossman, Mason City, Ia. 
Jan. 3i—Jas. Wililams, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 
Feb. 1—L. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 2.—M. T. Beacom, Hubbard, Neb. 
Feb. 6—C. J. Janssen, Meservey, Iowa. 


Feb. 6—M. W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa. 


Feb. 6—Sol Frank, Sioux City, Iowa. 
web 7—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
owa. 
Feb. 8—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Towa. 
Feb. 8—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Feb. §$—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, lowa. 
Feb. 9—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Feb.12—M. S. Moats & Sons, Missouri 


Valley, Towa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, Iowa. 
Reb. 15—John R. Tupper, Woodbine, Ia. 
— 16—O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa. 

— 23—A, E. Thomas, Hurley, S. Dak. 
— 7—W. L. Hull, Logan, iowa. 

eb. 27—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 18—W. E. Huffman, Aledo, I. 
eb. 8—G. H. Putt, Marathon, lowa. 
Mar. 5—C. W. Maynard, Elk Point, S. D. 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS. 


Jan. 27—Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, Ia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 

ue advertisements already running must have 
Notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fesuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
if or s position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


J. M. Nesbitt, of A'edo, Ill., claims Feb- 
ruary 3d for his Poland China bred sow 
sale. His catalogues will be ready to mail 
January 10th. Send for one if in need of 
good brood sows. ~- 

Mammoth jacks of special merit are ad- 
vertised cn page 38 by Deirling & Otto, 
Queen City, Mo. See announcement, and 
write for particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

J. E. Smith, of Victor, Iowa, will sell a 
good offering of Duroc Jerseys, of most 
popular blood lines, January 27th. Watch 
for particulars next week, and write for 
the catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Hal T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo., claims 
April 3d for an Angus sale to be held at 
South Omaha. He writes that he would 
be glad to have a few good cattle con- 
signed to this sale yet, as his present of- 
fering is not large, but is composed of a 
good lot of, Ericas, Blackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, etc. Write him if you have any- 
thing ycu want to list. 

Henry Lefebure, Fairfax, Iowa, is keep- 
ing ‘‘epen house’’ at his Belgian empori- 
um these days, and all who visit his barns 
are we!l pleased with the fine lot of Bel- 
gians he has on hand. He has made nu- 
merous sales already. See announcement 
on page 38, and write or visit Mr. Lefebure 
if interested in buying a good Belgian 
staliion cr mare. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Imported Shropshire ews, bred to cham- 
pion rams, are being priced by Messrs. 
Held Bros., of Hinton, lowa. What more 
could one ask for in the way of Shrop- 
shires No one imports. better Shrop- 
shires than Held Bros. They price their 
stock very conservatively considering the 








quality. As a reliable firm, none stand 
higher. If wanting the best, visit Held 
Bros. Note the change in their adver- 


tisement in this issue. 

The Bovee Grinder and Furnace Works, 
of 195 Eighth St., Waterloo, Iowa, have 
an announcement on page 15 this week, 
that is of special! interest to our readers 
looking for a fast grinding feed mill, and 
at manufacturer's prices. Their anti-fric- 
tion, four-burr mills are noted for their 
capacity. The company also makes a feed 
cooker that is a handy thing to have on 
the farm. See announcement, and write 
for particulars. 

Auctioneer J. IL. MelIlirath, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, advises us that his publie sale dates 
are taken up to March Ist, and that he 
has had to turn down some good sales. 
He can book sales for March and later, 
and will be glad to hear from our readers 
contemplating holding sales after March 
1st, but not before. Mr. Mclirath has made 
good in the auction business, and grows 
more popular each year. His business card 
appears regularly in our advertisng col- 
umns, which wi!] supply his address to our 
readers wanting to write for sale dates. 

Remember the Philip Staleup Short-horn 
sale, to be held next Tuesday, January 9th, 
at the farm, two miles southeast of Lori- 
mer, Iowa, particulars of which were given 
last week. The sale ineciudes the good 
Seotch herd bull, Victoria Dudding 356863, 
together with several yearling bulls of 
both Scotch and Scotch topped breeding, 
and about forty cows, heifers and young 
calves, most of them Scotch in breeding. 
Trains will also be met at Thayer, on-the 
main line of the C., B. & Q. railway. Cat- 
alogues will be sent on application. Men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

By noting the change in Held Bros.’ 
Poland China card, you will find that they 
still have a few choice spring boars for 
sale at prices that are intended to close 
them out’ at once. They also have one 
outstanding yearling which they would be 
glad to place in the hands of some good 
breeder. Messrs. Held will hold a public 
sale of bred sows and gilts February 13th, 
at which time they will offer a splendid 
string of stuff, and bred to some of the 
best boars of the breed, including one 
owned jointly by them and E. S. Barker, 
of Doon. A better one than this we have 
not seen. Note the change in their card. 

Short-horn cattle and Poland China hogs 
will be sold at public sale by E. C. Blauer, 
of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, at his farm, five miles 
southwest of that place, on .londay, Jan- 
uary 15th. Thirty head of Short-horn 
‘cows and heifers, two good yearling bulls, 
and fifteen or more choice Poland China 
prood sows will be offered, the latter be- 
ing of the large kind. We have not the 
space to give particulars, but Mr. Blauer 
will be glad to send catalogue telling 
about both the Short-horn and Poland 
China offerings. Note his advertisement, 
and write him, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. It will quite likely be a good 
opportunity to pick up some bargains in 
both Poland Chinas and Short-horns. 

Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., of 
Lincoln, Neb., have an announcement on 
page 38 worth studying. They make a 
specialty of imported Percherons, Bel- 
gians and Shires, and they are one of the 
strongest and most reliable firms that 
have engaged in the business. A study of 
the faces of these men, as shown in the 
announcement, will indicate this, while 
those acquainted with them well know 
that they are the sort of men who do 
things—who make a success of what they 
undertake. They have the experience and 
money, and handle the best that both ex- 
perience and money afford. Write them if 
interested in buying a good stallion, and 
they will send you their handsome cata- 
logue. See, announcement, and address 
Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 
33, Lincoln, Neb. 

Fred Reed, Brooklyn, Iowa, is advertis- 

several Polled Durham bulls for sale 





i 
that should interest our readers looking 


for a good double standard Polled Durham 
herd header. Two of the bulls for sale are 
dark reds, and one is a nice roan, the lat- 
ter a Deuker bred bull that Mr. Reed has 
been using. One of the reds is an April 
yearling of the big, heavy-boned type, and 
will be an extra large bull. The other red 
is a thirteen-months-old calf, and is very 
deep-bodied, thick and growthy for his 
age. He also has the bone for a big bull. 
His sire is a son of Mr. Reed’s former 
herd bull, who now heads the L. L. Hen- 
ningsen herd. The Deuker bred roan bull 
is a thick, blocky, smooth bull of 
quality. His sire is the noted Arcasia 
Duke, and his dam is a Deuker show cow. 
Write Mr. Reed if interested in buying, or 
he will be pleased to have you visit him 
at his farm, two miles south of Brooklyn. 
See ad elsewhere in this issue. 


Cc. W. Hurt, manager of the big four 
days’ horse sale, at Bloomington, Ill., Jan- 
uary 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th, writes: ‘‘The 
catalogue for the coming breeders’ sale at 
Bioomington, Ill., will be ready with an 
even 400 head of horses, the number we 
always have to present to the public. L 
will give a short list of the larger con- 
signors: D. D. Brotherton, fifteen head of 
imported Pereherons of the very best sale 
header type; Ed Heath, eighteen head of 
imported and native-bred Percherons, of 
the large, rugged kind; D. K. Roth, im- 
ported Belgians and Percherons; Finch 
Bros., ten head of their best; W. W. Mc- 
Cord, Percherons; W. W. Down, imported 
Belgians and Percherons, of the good, 
thick kind, which suits everyone; F. O. 
Nutting & Son, Percherons; A. Taylor & 
Son, Percherons; S. S. Cragun, Percher- 
ons; J. R. Pendergrast, Percherons, Wm. 
Freitag, Percherons; D. Augstin, Pereher- 
ons, and W. H. Ritter, with Percherons. 
This is just a small part of the consignors, 
as we have 100 in our catalogue. English 
horses are well represented, the first time 
in the history of the breeders’ sale. We 
have sixty-five head of Shires and Clydes- 
dales, from some of the very best breeders 
in the state. They are: James I. Moffatt, 
nine head of Clydesdales: Rowe Bros., 
Shires; J. L. Martz, eighteen head of 
English horses; August Boeck, Shires; L. 
F. Boyle, Shires: H. V. Biedenfield, with 
English horses. I believe we have some 
of the right kind of breeding in the Eng- 
lish horses that we have in this sale to 
make one of the very best sales we have 
ever held. We believe we have some 
horses that top all previous sales we have 
ever held. We believe we have some that 
will sell for more money than any draft 
horse has ever brought in a public sale 
here before. We surely have some that 
would be hard to make better. For Fri- 
day, January 26th, we have the following 
to sell: A number of the trotting-bred 
horses of the right size and type, horses 
that wi!l suit anyone. We have them with 
fast records and sixteen hands high, horses 
of 1,300 pounds in weight, thiose who can 
trot in 2:30, and others bred in the purple. 
We have also a number of good grade 
draft and all-purpose farm horses, but 
our greatest sale for Friday will be at 
10 a. m., it being that of imported Shet- 
land and Welsh ponies. Some are from 
the greatest breeders in the state. They 
are as follows: Early M. Dixon, twenty- 
five Shetland and Welsh; Geo. A. Hey! & 
Son, Shetlands; Chas. E. Bunn, with both 
kinds of ponies from his show herds; W. 
H. Ritter, with his prize winners, and that 
good, old breeder, T. S. Simpson, with both 
kinds. We have ponies in this sale that 
have been winners at the leading state 
fairs this -year; ponies that are good 
enough to suit anyone and to head any 
herd. These ponies are both broke and 
useful. Some are high-class and of the 
very best species.”’ 


GEO. E. ZINK’S SHORT-HORN AND 
POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Mr. Zink wi!! sell his entire herd of 
thirty Short-horn cattle, at Buda, Hil., on 
Tuesday, January 16th. It will consist of 
twenty cows and heifers and ten bulls, 
with his three-year-old Queen of Beauty 
bul!, Golden Banner 3d, included. The 
majority of the offering is Scotch, and 
buyers will find a nice lot of young heif- 
ers included and a very useful lot of 
breeding matrons. Many have the best 
of blood lines, and are qualified to go into 
good herds. The cattle will not sell in 
high condition, which will be to the buy- 
er’s advantage, and everything will sell 
regardless of price, as Mr. Zink has had a 
number of sale and has this custom well 
established. His offering of twenty head 
of bred sows are the large, lengthy, pro- 
lific kind of big type breeding, that will 
please. He a!so consigns his herd boar, 
which will do some breeder good that 
buys him. Those in need of good cattle 
or bred sows should write for the cata- 
logue and arrange to be present sale day. 
Buda is on the main line of the Burling- 
ton and Northwestern from Peoria and 
Sterling. 


JEFFERIS & SONS’ BRED SOW SALES. 


Messrs. R. A. Jefferis & Sons, the ex- 
tensive swine breeders at Rock Rapids, 
Iowa, will have a two days’ sale this year, 
selling forty head of Duroc Jerseys Janu- 
ary 19th, and the same number of Po- 
land Chinas January 22d. The Duroc 
sale comes at the end of a week of sales 
near-by, while the Poland Chinas start 
a solid week of sales of the same breed 
within easy access. Jefferis & Sons have 
been working to a type in the hog busi- 
ness, and have found in quite a few in- 
stances that they had sold a valuable 
breeding boar before such had had time 
to reveal his value; but no sooner did 
they discover their mistake than they 
sought to rectify it by re-purchasing those 
boars. One of them was R. A.’s Model, 
sire of a number of Duroe sews and gilts 
in the sale; another was Silver Creek 
Chief, sire of three splendid Poland China 
gilts in the sale. Another boar which 
they barely eseaped selling, and had they 
done so, they would have made a ruinous 
mistake, is Demonstrator. Demonstrator 
has done wonders for Jefferis & Sons” 
Poland China herd. He is the sire of a 
uniform type taat comprise length and 
strong, wide backs with heavy, wide-set 
legs. They are of a rugg make-up, 
such as appeals to every hog man. The 
ten fall yearlings sired by Demonstrator 
are perhaps as good as will be offered in 





one sale this season sired by one boar. 


In Durocs, Messrs. Jefferis are selling six 
gilts by the Iowa champion, Freed’s Col- 
onel; four by Model Colonel, a son of the 

Moines champion, B. & C.’s Colonel, 
and out of a Freed’s Colong! dam. Here 
is royalty tn breeding that should please 
ah. Bright Cherry 12th is one of the 
good aged sows to be sold, she being a 
daughter of R. A.’s Model and out of a 
Maxwell Orion dam. Another to keep in 
mind is Carrie 4th, by Crimson Dale. A 
couple by I. X. L. Advancer and bred to 
R. A.’s Model should be kept in mind to 

up sale day. The Freed’s Colonel 
gilts have been mated with R. A.’s Model. 
Balance of the gilts have been mated with 
Freed’s Chief, a worthy son of Ohio Chief, 
which should prove a good cross. By ask- 
ing Messrs. Jefferis for a -catalogue of 
both sales, you will get the whole thing 
in a nutshell. Note the quarter-page ad- 
vertisement in this issue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for the 
catalogues, 


THE DE VAUL-MOEN DUROC SALE. 

On January 1l7th, Mr. C. A. DeVaul and 
Mr. A. H. Moen, of Inwood, Towa, will 
join in a sale of bred sows and gilts that 
should interest Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
in need of breeding stock, as the variety 
and popularity of the blood lines, together 
with the quality of the -offering, are alto- 
gether pleasing. Instead of each of these 
gentlemen holding a sale, as they could 
nicely do, they pick fifty head from the 
tops of the two herds, thereby making a 
much stronger offering, and send the or- 
dinary ones to market. Those who visited 
their sale last year will, by coming again 
this year, nete a healthy improvement 
being made. The gilts are iarger and 
more uniformly good. This is the result 
of the use of such boars as Golden Model 
2tst, good enough to win second prize at 
Sioux City a year ago, and. Master Model. 
Golden Model 21st is still doing service. 
In addition, we call particular attention 
to Van’s Duroc Wonder, and his fall 
yearling son, Ringmaster, which have been 
added this year, and which spell further 
progress in the breding operations of 
these gentlemen. Van's Duroe Wonder 
has been liberally used. As a show boar 
he won first and championship at South 
Dakota, 1910; second at Minnesota, 1910 
and 1911, besides siring numerous prize 
winners. Still others being used are Ca- 
lypso, by Master Model, and Happy Se- 
cret, by King of Colonels 2d. The gilts 
in the offering will be weighing 300 pounds 
sale day in proper growing condition. A 
strong attraction among the aged sows is 
Oriama, winner. at both South Dakota 
and Sioux City last fall. Besides being a 
show sow of great scale, she is a capital 
brood sow and a money maker. You 
should write these gentlemen at once for 
a catalogue. See their advertisement in 
this issue. 


JACOBS’ DUROC SALE. 


Thirty-six head of bred Duroc Jersey 
sows and gilts will be offered by Mr. Peter 
Jacobs, of Ellsworth, Minn., January 18th. 
This sale follows that of List Bros., of 
Marcus and Granville, Iowa, and the De 
Vaul-Moen sale at Inwood, Iowa, and can 
easily be reached from those sales. Mr. 
Jacobs is making a strong effort to fur- 
nish an offering that will be in keepi 
with the good ones which precede om | 
follow him, and to do so has cut the 
number to thirty-six head, that none but 
meritorious breeding stock might be in- 
cluded. The mature sows especially, of 
which there are fifteen head, are such as 
te commend themselves to progressive 
breeders and farmers wanting new blood 
coupled with individual excellence. In 
fact, we would say that Mr. Jacobs is put- 
ting in about the best he has. Such sows 
as Excelda 3d and Hiisdale Girl would 
improve almost any herd. The former 
is the l&rgest sow on the farm, and indi- 
vidually good enough to win second place 
at the Lyon County Fair. She is a daugh- 
ter of Fairview Critic, by Fairview Won- 
der. Hilsdale Girl, by Minor Heir, and 
out of the unusua!ly good sow, Hope, by 
Achiever, is perhaps the most valuable 
producer in the herd. She is a sow that 
Mr. Jacobs was very reluctant to part 
with. It is really a question whether she 
will bring near her value. The gilts are 
the get of the large herd boar, Iowa Chief 
$7057, a son of Nebraska Chief, by Red 
Knight, the latter being a championship 
winner at the Nebraska State Fair as a 
yearling. Iowa Chief is included in the 
sale. Write for the catalogue, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIST BROS.’ DUROC SALES. 


Messrs. List Bros. will hold a two days’ 
sale of Duroc Jerseys at their farms, near 
Marcus, Iowa, January 15th, and at Gran- 
ville, lowa, January 16th. Parties coming 
to Marcus on Monday will be cared for 
and conveyed to the Granville sale free 
of eharge. Messrs. List are selling eighty 
head, forty in each sale. About fifty-five 
head are fall yearlings and spring gilts, 
and twenty-five head are tried and true 
breeders. It should be borne in mind that 
these gentlemen have kept at the head of 
their herds sires that have gained a repu- 
tation before being purchased by them. In 
other words, they have taken no chances 
on an untried sire. In these offerings the 
gilts and fall yearlings are nearly all by 
Iowa Notcher and Model Chief 7th. -It 
will be remembered by state fair goers 
in touch with Duroc Jersey matters that 
lowa Notcher’s get won first at both Des 
Moines and Sioux City. The get of Model 

fef 7th, while never shown, have been 
pronounced by those familar as being a 
great deal above that of the average good 
sire. In mature sows there will be daugh- 
ters of Cari’s Colonel, Fogg’s Colonel, 
Prince of Colonels 2d, Muncie Chief, Sa- 
vannah Belle’s Ohio Chief, C. H.’s Special 
and others of similar note. The Prince of 
Colonels 2d sow is out of a W. L. A.’s 
Choice Goods dam. A daughter of Alpine 
King is out of a Crimson Wonder Jr. 
dam. Two extraordinarily good gilts are 
by the noted sire Defiance, and out of a 
Carl’s Colonel dam. These sows and gilts 
have been mated with Model Chief 7th, 
Golden Prince (by Golden Rex), and J. 
W.’s Colonel, by the noted Car!’s Colonel. 
By addressing List Bros., at either Mar- 
cus or Granville, you will reecive a copy 
of both sale catalogues. Kindly mention 





Waliaces’ Farmer when writing for same. 
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THIRD ANNUAL SALE OF 


Big TypeDurocJersey Sows 


FROM THE 


EDGEWOOD HERD 
SALE TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 


CARROLL, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY {7th 


40 head of sows and gilts. 

2 aged sows bred to the champion Frankfort K. 

14 fall yearlings by Clovercroft Chief by Ohio Chief and bred 
to the champion, Frankfort K. 51345. 

24 March gilts by Clovercroft Chief, U. S. 101917, Golden 
Model 17th, Model Chief 7th, W. L. A.’s Choice Goods, Mn- 
jor 104087, and bred to the champion Frankfort K. and 
Crimson Chief Again 87181. 


Write for catalogue. 
E. E. HANDLEY, Prop., Carroll, lowa 


+] COLS. NW. G. KRASCHEL and C. D. PLUMLEY, 


SHORT-HORNS and 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE PotanD-cHiINasS 


at farm five miles southwest of 
MT. AYR, 























IOWA, MONDAY, JANUARY 15 


Thirty head stadium cows and = rosea and two good ities bulls, fifteen or more 


choice brood sows of large type and most popular breeding. We invite you to attend, believing you 
will find a profitable offering from which tobuy. Several of the cows are pure Scotch. eight or 
en will have calves at side by sale time and others are heavy in calf. Come and see the cattle and hogs 
whether you buy or not. We also sell a number of choice young mares. Sale will be held 


Ask for catalogue. Address 
DUNCAN BROS. 


under cover, 
Auctioneers 


EK. ¢ ° BL AU ER, _ Mt. Ayr, fowa, R. 1. 








ABERDEEN- | -ARGw s. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 
WRITE ——— 
P. J. DONCHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oskfie:d Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Gienfol | Herd. 
HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Gienmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Four great herds close together. Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry 


Plain Dale Angus: “ANGUS FEMALES "3.2055 


and nine head of yearling bulls, sired by Zara the 
Great and Eric 9th. Twoof the bulls are Blackbirds 























SPECIAL PRICES ; and should please those looking for a good herd bull. 
7 | My herd is large and I wish to reduce it, and can 
om 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- | spare a choice carioad of Angus heifers that will 


le and safe in calf to the great breeding and show | start some one right in the breeding of Angus cattle, 
ull, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 Ibs. All the Bargain prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. For 
popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. breeding, prices and further particulars, write 


R. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lewa | M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


ANGUS BULLS SsrciewserKer | Coldbrook Stock Farm 
ANGUS AND PERCH ERONS 


Am pricing them to 
suit the man with the ~~ rede herd. Our herd is The Trojan Erica show bull, Brookside Erin (by 














headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are Black Woodlawn), heads Angus herd. Helix, grand 
fering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- champion Percheron at last International heads Per- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, la. cherons. Address BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lowa 














20 ANGUS BULLS 20 Seeley Doddies 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
you want the smooth, low set. quality kind of rellable | Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. | see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 

JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, iowa WwW. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant. lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Riverswell Herd Polled Durhams 


Five choice young bulls for sale, sired by the show bull, Arcadia Duke, and out of prize winning dams, in- 
eluding one red roan out of the undefeated show cow, Scottish Belle. Come and see them. They are as good 
is I ever raised. 
H.W. DEUKER, 





Wellman, Iowa 








SHEEP. 
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BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We offer a few young registered Shropshire ewes bred. Their individuality and blood lines will 
make your flock more profitable. Our selections stand at the top in the Shropshire world. 


CHANDLER BROS., “Clover Hill Farm,” |§CHARITON, IOWA 
ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Thirty head of ewes for sale. These are A 1 good ewes and are bred to lamb in March and April, in ages 
from 1 to 4 years old, and are good type wool-mutton Shropshbires. Bred to my two prize-winning rams, 
Acton Reynolds and Wardwell's Low To The Ground. Am pricing very low, as I need room. Their lambs 
will pay for them by next fall. I guarantee satisfaction on mail orders. 

Farm 1¢ miles east of town. FRANK RAINIER, Logan, Iowa. 


Imp. Shropshires | ' the Farmers of towa 


I have some extra fine Oxford Down breed. 
ing ewes—large, great producers both as to wool 

We are offering 7 yearling rams and 15 or 20 year- 
ling ewes just recently landed from the flocks of the 


and lambs—that I wish to sell to reduce my flock. 
They have averaged 13 lbs, of wool each for the past 
noted English breeders, T. & 8. J. Simon and Alford 
Tanvei. They are the top yearlings of their flocks. 


five years. They are not subject to registry, though 
they are really pure bred. Also some fine ram lambs 
Also a number of home bred ram lambs. 
LD BROS. — 


for sale, both registered and grades. Write me your 
HE : 
Plymouth Co., Hinton, lowa | ©. 4. NELSON, Waverly, lowa 


Grand View Shropshires D0 recisreneo SHROPSHIRE EWES 


safe in lamb to my imported flock ram, 
Rams and Ewes for Sale 


Minton 89, for sale cheap. 
sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 


T. A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. BROOKLINE STOCK FA 0 
c. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. AURORA, CK FARM C a 


Importers and breeders of Hereford and 
Shropshire Ewes 


Jersey cattle, Berkshire hogs, Shropshire 

sheep, Welsh ponies. WIL TAM GEORGE, 

Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; Pres. 

We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. Iilinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. American 
a are second to none in breeding and individual- 
Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 

aELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 














lowa 











Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass'n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. R. R. 
LvMaN in charge. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





COL. P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer 





At Idlewild Stock Farm, Between Hoistein and Quimby 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9th 


Thirty-eight head of sows and gilts bred for late February aud early March farrowin ng. 
There are 23 spring gilts, 9 fall yearlings and 6 tried sows, representing such sires as Crim 
Wonder Jr., Alpine King, Regulus and Alic. They are bred tol Am Muncie and Idlewild ¢ Col. 

I am striving to breed the hog that will work an improvement to the breed and that wil] 
result in a profit to the farmer. I will be pleased to have you come and see what I have and 
buy them for what you think they are worth. Free conveyance to parties from a distance 
from both Holstein and Quimby. Send for catalogue. 


J. F. KERNS, Holstein, lowa 


DUROG JERSEY BRED SOW SALE] 























DUROC JERSEYS. 





Janssen’s Prize-Winning Durocs 


Boars all sold. 
on our mailing list for a catalog. 


C. J. JANSSEN & SON, 


Bred sow sale Feb. Gth. 
M. B. turkeys and Embden geese rea 


In the meantime get your name 
y to ship, 
fhecervey, lowa 





DUROG BOARS AND BRED GILTS 


Am offering spring and fall boars and spring gilts, majority sired by Clay Wonder 275039, 


balance by an Inventor and Crimson-Wonder boars. 
boars. 


form and quality. Write, or visit the herd. 


Fall sows and spring gilts will be bred to prize-wi nning 
If you want first-class Durocs I can satisfy you in breeding, 
Prices are reasonable. 


E. CRABE, Reynolds, Illinois 





GOLDEN MODEL 22d 


Fall and Spring 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


by our above named herd boar and by Crimson Chief 
Again, Crimson Wonder, Jr., Model Chief 7th, Achiev- 
er’s Best and C. H.’s Special, for sale. 

Don't be afraid to ask questions. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., iowa 


Mossmans’ Durocs 


Prince of Cols. 13571, Model Advancer 71031, High 
Chief Col. boars to offer of both fall and spring far- 
row. They are out of Ohio Chief, Tientsin, Keep On 
and Cols. Prince bred sows. Boars offered are good 
representatives of the blood they carry and are well 
grown and in perfect thrift. We have customers who 
have been with us 12 years and are siill coming back. 
We can please you also. Descriptious guaranteed. 


A. L. MOSSMAK & SON, Mason City, lowa 


SEAMAN’S 
DUROGS 


A dozen yearling and 2-year-old 
tried sows and 20 gilts for sale at a 
bargain. This is high class stuff 
and of choicest breeding. Have 
sold farm aud must sell my hogs. 


DR. R. C. SEAM AN, Cherokee, Iowa 


DeYoung’s Durocs 


are the kind the breeder and farmer desires. A num- 
ber of choice boars of March and April farrow of the 
long, heavy boned kind. Sired by King of Cols. 
Again, Model Banker, and other noted sires. 
Comme and see for yourself,or write. Prices reasonable. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm adjoins town. “RL. F.D.2 


BRIGHTON FARM HERD 


THE DUROC JERSEY’S PARADISE 


Duroc Jersey males of March and April farrow for 
sale, sired by Walte Model by Golden Model II and 
Regulator by West’s Hero, and from Dams ranging 
from two to six years old. They are of the practical 
profitable sort, fully guaranteed and priced inside 
their value. Visit us if possible, or write your wants. 


HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN, Washta, Cherokee Co., lowa 


PioneerHerdDurocJerseys 


Boars for sale of choicest 
strains and best individual 
merit, most of them sired by 
a show son of the Ohio grand 
champion, Good Enough 
Again. Some very promising 
head headers at very reason- Zs 
able prices. Inspection invited. Address 


N. P. CLARKE, Anamosa, Iowa 




































\LOVER LEAF HERD DUROCS—2 boars 

/ and 25 gilts for sale sired by a son of Model Chief 
Gold by Model Chief 44969, dam Evaline Advance by 
Advance 11309. Will sell 15 choice gilts and breed 
them to a good son of Chief Select; dam Miss Ad- 
vancer’s Model. My pigs are bred right, fed right and 
will be priced right. CLYDE H. SMITH, Riceville, Mitchell Co., lowa 





00 to $30.00 ea 


os 
ae they last. Th 
HEAVY BONED KIND of Col. 
Crimson Wonder and 


Ohio Chief blood. 
Ss. P. FREED, Ames, Iowa 


CHOICE DUROC BOAR PIGS FOR SALE 


I need room and these boars must go. Spring 
males, growthy and fancy, by lowa Model and Crim- 
ton Wonder Again, $20 and up. Also yearlings by 
Iowa Model, I Am Wonder, Valley King. Write for 
catalogne. MARK W. EDDY, Fontanelle, lowa. 


DUROC BOARS 


‘“*“ALWAYS BETTER” 


Get our prices—they will suit—so will the boars. 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, Iowa 


BALMATS’ DUROCS 


Boars all sold. Weare directing our attention to 
our February Ist bred sow sale. We have a 
great lot and bred to great boars. File your applica- 
tion for catalogue early. 

ALMAT & SON, 











Mason City, lowa 








Glenwood Herefords 
and Duroc Jerseys 


Chief Model 103767 by Chief Select 8807 and others 
at headof herd. Boars forsale. Also five bulls fit for 
service sired by Dudley 176275, 1907 lowa champion, 


P. GORMAN, Dougherty, lowa 


Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, 


DUROC-JERSEY BOAR FOR SALE 


The registered yearling, La Follett Prince, 


by the great La Follett. 
OTTO POUND, VAIL, IOWA 


JONES’ DUROCS 


Breeding stock of all kinds, not akin, bred from 
five grand herd boars. Fall and spring pigs of both 
sexes. A grand bunch of spring stuff to pick from. 
Write your wants, description—guaranteed. 

W. G. JONES, Macomb, Ill. 


Duroc Jerseys 


A few choice fall and spring boars and gilts, bred 
for September and October farrow. Prices right. 


A. |. CONKLIN, R. 4, Radcliffe, lowa 





Fillmore, ill. 

















Duroc Boars 

from prize winning stock. 100 March and April pigs, 
not fleshy but growthy. Sires—Lemars Pride, De- 
fiance, Shadeland Col., Spotless King and Proud Chief 
Perfection. We are here to please you. Give us @ 
trial. AUGUST RU ETHER, Le Mars, Iowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


by Ash Grove Colonel by Shadeland’s Colonel. 
Also a few by other noted boars, including one of 
October and one of December farrow by Jimmie 
Tientsin. Mostly out of mature sows. 

N. J. WILKINS, Lake City, Iowa 


Valley View Herd Durocs 


Twenty-five Duroc Jersey boars of April and May 
farrow. Write for description. 
Volin, S. D. 


O. P. HUETSON, 
KILDEE’S DUROCS 


Boars for sale—By Chief Select, Chief Select 
Jr. and Belle’s Advancer. Several real herd 
headers among them. We also breed high class 
Scotch Short-horns. Young bulls for sale. 

J. A. KILDEE, Osage, lowa 


Malcolm’s Durocs 


130 pigs raised from mature sows. Boars to offer. We 

a you to inspect our herd and our show record. 

w ALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 
Farm near Worthington. 


Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by R. B. Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Ruberta Queen) and some by 
Model Chief 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. R. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 


uroc Jersey Sows 
Spring gilts, fall gilts and mature sows. Sired 
by sons of and bred to sons of champions. An extra 
choice lot. Prices from 20.00 up. . Write us. 

Woodlawn s ll. 


y DUROC BRED GILTS 
have size, quality and breeding. 
Sept. pigs $10. Come and see them. 


FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant, 1a la. 














































UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature — Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 


E YOE’S ee Pry extra good boars 

still on hand, and gilts of the large roomy kind 

bred for March and April. DEYOE BROS., Mason 
City, Iowa. 


CALVES Raise them without milk 
J.W. BARWELL, Waukegan, [iL 
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HANDLEY’S DUROC SALE. 


third annual bred sow sale to be 
wait by Mr. E. E._ Handley, of Carroll, 
jowa, will occur January 17th, at his 
farm, near town. It is a@ pleasure as we 
‘:it’ Mr. Handley’s herd from year to 
ae to note the advancement he is mak- 
se Mr. Handley is a close student of 
the Duroc Jersey and its needs. He has 
‘ven a great deal of attention to size, 
which has proved a drawing card both for 
him and for the men who buy his hogs, 
as plenty of size with good quality has 
proven profitable for every use the hog 
may be subjected to. Simce a year ago 
Mr. Handley has added to his herd the 
famous boar Frankford K., by the cham- 
pion and champion sire, Improver 2d, who 
in his time was the highest priced boar 
of the breed. Frankford K. is undoubt- 
edly the best son of Improver 2d. In 1906 
he won first prize at the Nebraska State 
Fair and at Sioux City. It was either in 
1907 or 1908 that he was again exhibited 
at Sioux City, where he won grand cham- 
pionship. Frankford K. has proven one 
of the greatest breeding boars of the 
country. Such length, strength of back, 
and refinement are rarely found in a boar 
of his years, as a large part of Mr. Hand- 
ley’s offering will sell bred to Frankford 
K.. it will afford one of the drawing fea- 
tures of the season’s sales. Mr. Handley 
js selling fourteen fall yearlings that for 
size and uniform good quality we have not 
seen better. They are all sired by Clover- 
croft Chief_ (by Ohio Chief), and nearly 
all are bred to Frankford K. They will 


weigh sale day around 500 pounds. They 
alone would be an attraction to any sale. 
The balance of Mr. Handley’s offering is 
pred to Crimson Chief Again, a tried and 
proven good breeder, and a son of Ne- 


praska Belle’s Ohio Chief. We _ will have 


more to say in our next issue. We would 
suggest that you lose no time in securing 
a catalogue from Mr. Handley. Mention 


Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for it. See 
advertisement in this issue. 


w. E. inte °° teat WHITE 


On Thursday, January 1I&th, our read- 
ers will have an opportunity to obtain 
choicely bred Chester White brood sows, 
if they will only attend Mr. Huffman’s 
sale at Aledo, Illinois, on the above date. 
They will find the best specimens of the 
breed in this offering, in good condition. 


Mr. Huffman is one of the old, reliable, 
practical and successful breeders of Ili- 
nois. He has always sought the very best 
when selecting foundation stock, and years 
of experience has aided him in the growth 
and development of his herd of hogs. 


Buyers will find in this sale a number of 
one and two-year sows and gilts that will 
please all particular buyers. He consigns 





three gilts from his show herd the past 
season. They won first and second prizes 
at the Illinois State Fair. They are sired 
by the good sire Goodenough, and sell 
bred to one of his prize-winning boars. A 
number of the older sows wiil sell safe to 
Perfection King, the first prize junior 
yearling at the Illinois State Fair last 
fall. This sale should prove the right 
place to secure show material for next 
year. The offering has size and quality 
combined, with the pest of blood lines. Our 


readers will make no mistake in ordering 
sows from this offering. All bids will be 
cared for honestly and _ confidentially. 
Write for the catalogue, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


IDLEWILD DUROC SALE, 


It would be well for Wallaces’ Farmer 
realers desiring a few bred gilts or tried 
sows to secure a catalogue of the J. F. 
Kerns sale, to be held at Holstein, Iowa, 
next Tuesday, and if possible to attend 
the sale. It is the opening sale of the sea- 
son in the west, and there is little ques- 
tion but that the same quality of stock 
wi!! command much higher prices as the 
season advances. Besides the two splen- 
di sows, Alphina and Alma’s Best, of 
rhich mention was made in last week’s 
there is another of special worth, 
known as Sunshine, a_ two-year-old 
of Crimson Wonder Jr., full 
brother to the renowned Crimson Won- 
der, while her dam was by Improver King, 
by o!d Improver, the sire of the champion 
boars, Model Improver and Frankford K. 
The nine fall yearlings are all smooth, 
go0d type sows, eapable of farrowing good 
litters and raising them. Several of the 
ilts are up around the 300-pound mark. 
I boars they are bred to are I Am 
uncie and Idlewild Colonel. The for- 














mer is a son of Graham & Sons’ Cherokee 
Muncie, and is a boar well suited to im- 
prove Idlewild herd, a strong-made, good- 
turned boar of extra length and great 
bone. Practically everything is settled 
for early farrowing. If ‘for any reason 
it is not convenient to attend the sale, 
mai! bids sent to Mr. Kerns will be hon- 
orabiy treated. He is an_ enterprising 
young man, trying to make the breed bet- 


ter. See final announcement in this issue. 
ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON’S CLYDES- 
DALE 


In a recent visit to Messrs. Galbraith’s, 
at De Kalb, Ill., our representative found 
in their barns an extra good lot of Clydes- 
daie stallions, ranging in ages from two 
to four years old. It would be a difficult 
task to select the best one, but most easy 
to get a good one. One of the mature 
Stallions that we admired greatly was 
Diamond Royal, a beautiful bright bay, 
tipping the beam at 2,100 pounds, and is 
Xtremely smooth and evenly turned. His 
rpinning is clean, strong and heavy, 
ith feet the best. In style and character 
he is a very typical Clydesdale, and is one 
that should prove an excellent sire in 







g00d hands. Another choice staijlion that 
Some have pronounced better is Barney 
W. He was fourth in the open class at 


the International this year, and was also 
Senior champion stallion in the American 
bred class. He is a thick, heavy stallion, 
With great substance, and one that should 
Sire draft horses that will suit the needs 
of the American farmer. In the dark bay, 


‘Proud Edward, we found an excellerit type 


—4 Stallion with great style and quality 
Sufficient to win third place at Chieago 
this year. His sire is Royal Edward, a 
£000 son of Baron’s Pride. Taking the 
three together, they form a splendid trio 





to select from. In addition we found a 
number of good two and three-year-old 
stallions of the heavy-boned, drafty kind, 
that should satisfy our readers who know 
good Clydesdales. A favorite among the 
two-year-olds is Sturdy Ruby, whose dam 
descended from the great sire Cedric, and 
is sired by a son of Baron’s Pride. He 
is a very toppy and stylish stallion, full 
of quality, and with it has the bone and 
weight—a good prospect for a herd stal- 
lion. Heather Honey is a dark chestnut 
of the same sort, noted for his heavy bone 
and stylish character. The bay Sardinia, 
sired by Pride of Blacon, one of Baron 
Pride’s best sons, has strong, level top 
and rugged character, with the finish and 
breed character that will please. Our 
readers should write Messrs. Galbraith or 
visit their barns soon, as they are quot- 
ing prices that are reasonable for good 
stallions. Remember, also, that when you 
deal with them you are dealing with one 
of the old, reliable firms of the country. 
When writing them, kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


PERCHERONS, SHORT-HORNS AND 
FARM AT PUBLIC SALE. 


E. M. Smith, of Waterloo, Iowa, offers 
his Percherons, Short-horn cattle and his 
farm, located three and one-half miles 
south of Waterloo, Iowa, at public sale, 
on January 10th. The sale is to be cried 
by William Holland, of Waterloo, the 
well-known auctioneer. There will be 
twenty-five head of Percheron horses, 150 
head of Short-horn cattle, a full line of 
farm machinery, 2,000 bushels of corn, 
1,500 bushels of oats, and other products 
of the farm. The farm itself comprises 
160 acres, with twelve-room house, nearly 
new, steam heated, gasoline lighted, and 
modern throughout; one barn 40x80, corn 
crib 24x32, machine shed 30x60, hog house 
24x80, cement cattle shed 24x46, two white 
brick silos, scales, and a complete water 
system. It should be an ideal farm, and 
Mr. Holland advises us that it will go for 
the high dollar, and that possession will 
be given March ist. Mr. Smith will be 
giad to give full information concerning 
both the stock offering and the farm and 
the products thereon to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested, and he ex- 
tends them a cordial invitation to attend 
the sale and take advantage of ‘the bar- 
gain opportunities there are likely to be 
afforded for buying both the farm and the 
live stock and farm products. Note the 
advertisement on page 32. 


YOUR LUMBER BUSINESS WANTED. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts., 
sell new lumber and guarantee the grades, 
direct from their plant to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers. They prefer wherever pos- 
sible to have the purchaser come and se- 
lect his own material, bringing his carpen- 
ter along with him if he can, as they take 
pride in showing the quality of the build- 
ing materials they offer. If it is impos- 
sible for you to come to their plant, they 
ask that you send them your lumber bill 
and get their estimate before buying. In 
their advertisement on our back page this 
week they illustrate four of the house 
plans which are given in their free book 


of plans, and four of the barn plans, quot- 


ing the price at which they will furnish 
the material for each of the plans. The 
Chicago House Wrecking Company want 
you to get their free plan book, and to 
get their general catalogue, which tells all 
about the things they offer you at very 
low prices. They will be glad to send you 
all or any one of the books they mention 
in their advertisement, on request, and 
yov can use either the coupon, or you can 
use a postal card or letter, and it will 
answer the same purpose. The Chicago 
House Wrecking Co. do not ask you to 
take their word for what they can do for 
you, but that you investigate and judge 
for yourself, or they will be glad to have 
you to talk to those who have been their 
patrons, and they especially request that 
you read their advertisement this week 
carefully. 


FOOT LIFT GANG AND SULKY PLOWS. 


The Emerson foot lift plow is so easy 
to operate on account of the foot lift fea- 
ture that even a very small boy can handle 
the Emerson gang or sulky plow. The 
foot levers on the Emerson are powerful 
and they are assisted by a 600-pound pull- 
ling spring, which enables you to force 
the plow bottom into the hardest ground 
or lift it out of the toughest sod with 
the feet, leaving the hands free to man- 
age the team. They are manufactured in 
the big plant of the Emerson-Pranting- 
ham Co., of 45 Iron St., Rockford, Ill., and 
they have issued a very interesting book- 
let under the title of ‘‘Emerson Foot Lift 
Plows; What They Will Do, and How 
They Are Made,” which they would like 
to send to Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in plows. The use of the coupon 
which their advertisement contains, or a 
postal card or letter request, will bring 
this booklet by return mail. It shows 
their three-gang, two-gang and sulky 
plows, and tells in an interesting way 
about how they are made and the work 
they will do. The Emerson-Brantingham 
Co. are also makers of the famous Stan- 
dard mower, Emerson disk plows, culti- 
vators, listers, rakes—-in short, a com- 
plete line of implements for the farm. 
They will not only be glad to send you 
their plow booklet, but also their mower 
booklet, cultivator book, etc., as desired. 
Read their advertisement on page 13, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
for their booklets. 


RELIABLE NORTHERN GROWN 
SEEDS. 

No one seed firm in the northwest has 
done more to raise the grade of seeds sup- 
plied to farm people throughout the coun- 
try than has Northrup-King & Co., of 537 
Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. North- 
rup-King Co. have studied the seeds 
best adapted for the northern territory, 
and have produced hardy northern-grown 
seeds, which have not only given satisfac- 
tion in their own territory, but which have 
proved very hardy and satisfactory in lat- 
itudes farther south. They call particular 
attention to their 1912 seed catalogue in 
their special advertisement on page 7, 
and also to the Sterling brand of seeds, 
and what they mean to the farmer, They 





represent the result of twenty-eight years’ 
effort on propagating the very best seeds 
for northern conditions. The work has 
been carried on by seed experts, and the 
varieties Northrup-King & Co. have orig- 
inated or improved have saved the farm- 
ers of the northwest tho of dol- 
lars. Northrup-King & Co.’s seeds are 
grown, cleaned and packed under the most 
eareful supervision, and their experience 
and reputation are back of every package. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring hardy 
and reliable seeds will find the Northrup- 
King catalogue of much interest. It lists 
and describes their full line of seeds, and 
comprises 144 pages in all. The illustra- 
tions are made from photographs, and are 
true to nature. Our readers can obtain 
this splendid seed catalogue by either fill- 
ing out the coupon which their advertise- 
ment on page 7 contains, or they can re- 
produce this coupon on a postal card or 
in a letter, mailing it to Northrup-King & 
Co,. at 537 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the catalogue will be forward- 
ed at once. We feel sure that our readers 
who send them an order for any kind of 
seeds they may desire this season will be 
more than pleased with the quality there- 
of. They are worthy of the patronage of 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


Bates and Scotch Bulls 


Both red and roan—the kind we Itke the visitors to 
see. We will meet you at the station any day—at 
least get my prices. 

Also Mammoth Bronze toms. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


For sale—Two good, growthy, heavy boned dark 
reds, one choice Deuker-bred roan. All double stand- 
ard and strong in Polled blood. Prices reasonable, 
FRED REED, Brooklyn, Iowa 














JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 
—— 
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THE HOME OF 
IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
a son of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 1OWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can hecome 
a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 
instructors and lecturers. 


CAREY M. JONES, President GORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 


J, L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references, 
Ask them, Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
(2 Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, NO. 
TIT INTIAL EARN $15 102100 
AUCTIONEER EAR @RER DAY. 
A 




















































SILAS I1GO—Auctioneer 


Indianola, Ea. Successful sales in all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


Please mention this paper when writing 








HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great dsite 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Have but a few chotce young bulls left; some ready 
for service; ourown breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most table dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 


Send for FREE Mlustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. B, BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 
A FINE BUNCH OF CHOICE YOUNG 


Holstein Cows for Sale 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


Tf in need of this kind or a young bull let me 
hear from you. Address 
THE ey a STOCK FARMS 


























B. Young, Pro 


. P-. 
Winnebago Co., Buffalo Center, lowa 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and Aggie Corni- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some outof high A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 


dams. Prices reasonable. 
HENRY C. GLISSMAN, Station B Omaha, Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McHKAWYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 











GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now cffer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond oi the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERL6O, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 
following: 

50 head of high grade. fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are idea! butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

& registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, out of imported sires and advanced registry 
dams. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very high class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 


oe JAMES DORSEY 
(Dept. W.F.) 
Kane County, Gilberts, Illinois 


Guernsey Bulls 


Three weeks old, 15-16ths pure, sired by Bonnie 
Fantine Glenwood (14601). Beautifully marked and 
fine individuals $20. Also one ten months old 40. 

Ez WORTH FARM, 
R. 1, Whitewater, Wis. 


























On January 1 we landed two full cars of 


Registered Guernsey Cattle 


from the east, representing the May Rose, France 
and Glenwood families. Will furnish same in car 
lots or singly. We have high grades all ages, also a 
fine lot of young bulls of service age. Tuberculin 


certificates furnished on request. 
WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Milk depot 1401 Grand. 





HEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale; also the splen- 
did herd bull, Beau Carlos Lad 323802. Farm adjoins 
town. Call or write. 
EL BAILY, Marshalltewn, Lowa 








Herefords For Sale 


Sevgral good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifers forsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near Thompson cross- 
ing on Interurban, near Huxley. Address 
E. O. NERVIG, Slater, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





ee Sr 
Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 










Largest importers in the United States of 


Percheron, Beigian and 
Shire Stallions 


Our early fall importations are now at Greeley; another ship- 
ment is on the way; still another is ready to start for this coun- 
try. We will land new importations through the winter as 
rapidly as our barns will accommodate them. 

70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

1 We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 


Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
7 bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
4 ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 


, No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
| Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


«EL J. HEISEL 


The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


in the 


New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 














horse industry. 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


7. ae -E. J. HEISEL 
ee MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns in town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
from eastern points by Veoria, Ill., and Burlington, lowa. 














LEFEBURE'S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 


OUR FALE IMPORTATION OF F 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES’ | -4& 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Belgians on our three farms makes an unusually large 
number of the right Kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 
on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Car each bour from either 


town. Telephone for team to meet you. 
. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, 


Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
lowa, and see Crownover's new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. No hot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


wie LE) we. crownover, HUDSON, IOWA 
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FAIRFAX, 1OW 















































Twenty jacks from 14.3 to 16 hands high, all good, 


and including some of the best we ever had. The high- 
est priced jack at public sale last year was from our 
herd, and also the famous champion MissourifQueen, 


Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


For 
Jacks fol, aueDEIRbING & OTTO | 

















Now is the Time to Buy a Good 


Clydesdale Stallion 


or mare. Come to Avondale, where the cream 
of Scotland can be found. We have more big, 
weighty, ton stallions, possessing the best of 
quality and breeding than any two firms in the 
U.S. Our record in late years has been un- 
equalled. A visit to our stables will prove the } 
above statements. We are making attractive 

prices to buyers for the next thirty days. We 
have all ages—imported and home bred. Write | 
for catalog, prices and terms. Address } 


J. LEITCH & SONS : 
Lafayette, Illinois 
































Trumans’ Champion Stud| 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares i 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 







































PERCHERONS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES ~ 


it Will Pay You to 
Visit Our Barns 


We will show 

ou some of the 

best bred stal- 
lions Europe has 
produced. 

: P They are big, smooth, flat-boned fellows 
with great quality, style and conformation—with g 
color and dispositions. 

Our contract of guarantee is as good as a government 

nd. Our prices are reasonable. C6 








Send for big illustrated catalog and testimonials. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelley Go., Box 33, Lincoln, eb. 











Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, lilinois 
































service at half their value. Were 
2 
Percheron, 200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
W. L. DeCLOW 


Greatest Offering in Stallions 
importedearly lastspring. Weights 
s sales. Write me at once for infor- 
Belgian and 
Cedar Rapids, 


All acclimated and ready for heavy 
60 Big Boned, Heavy 
: to 2400 each. Am importing 
mation, catalog and sale bills. 
‘Boulonnais’ Stallions 
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Jan. 5, 1912. WALLACES’ FARMER 




















Notcher, and Model Chief VII, fully his equal. 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


yearlings and thirty-seven spring gilts. 
and Critic’s Perfection. 
Edna May is another. 


The catalogue will be sent upon request to either 


on the Rock Island and Inwood on the Milwaukee. 








ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY;-JANUARY 15 AND 16 


List Bros. Sell 80 Head of Duroc Jersey Bred-Sows and Gilts 


That are the “farmer’s friend kind” in the way of. profit - 
making. Sales will take place at r 


Marcus, lowa, January (5th, and at Granville, lowa, January (6th 
FREE CONVEYANCE FROM ONE SALE TO THE OTHER — s 


A large per cent of the offerings will be spring gilts and fall yearlings sired by the renowned champion sow sire, iowa i 

Two Defender gilts go in out of a Carl’s Colonel dam. 

In all there will be 25 tried sows, including daughters of Carl’s Colonel, C. H.’s Special, Prince of Colonels 2d, Alpine King 

Muncie Chief, Savannah Belle’s Ohio Chief and Fogg’s Colonel. Where can be found blood that has been of greater force in the © 
upbuilding of the breed? We are selling as good our herd contains. 

j The catalog is yours for the asking. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and write for it at once. 


LIST BROS., at Either Marcus, or Granville, lowa 


DE VAUL & MOEN’S DUROC JERSEYS AT AUCTION 


SALE WILL BE HELD ON THE DE VAUL FARM, 
NORTH OF 


INWOOD, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1912 


In order to make this one of the attractive sales of the season we have cut deeply into our herds and have selected fifty head 
of the best we have, and are confident that those who have attended our former sales will say that this is the best lot of bred 
sows and gilts we have offered. The offering includes a number of our show sows and gilts, as well as show prospects, all of which 
are included as attractions, and we hope to have them appreciated by those who attend. There are ten tried sows, three fall 
Most of the latter are by Master Model, Golden Model 21st, Jeff Davis, Young Indicator 
All of the fall gilts are by the latter boar. 
Five grand sires have been used in breeding for this sale, viz: 
Van’s Duroc Wonder and his son Ringmaster, also Happy Secret and Calypso, the latter two being grand prospects as sires. 














G. A. DE VAUL, Inwood, Pay cas. writin Honeson, non OF A. H. MOEN, Inwood, fa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Free transportation to and from sale will.be furnished from Alvord on the Great Northern, Larchwood 
Sows will also be shipped from any of these points. 








Address 


The grand show sow, Oriama, is one of the attractions. 


The prize winners Golden Model 21st and 


























Jefferis’ Grand Two Days Sale tRoyally Bred Sows = Gilts 
40 POLAND-CHINAS—40 DUROC JERSEYS 
Rock Rapids, lowa, Friday, January 19 


Forty head, including eight tried sows, six fall yearlings and 
twenty-six spring gilts. Championship winning blood pre- 
dominates, there being daughters of the champion Freed’s 
Colonel, Model Colonel, Golden Model 2ist and R. A.’s Model, 
also Crimson Dale, Advancer and others. They have been 
mated with boars of corresponding richness of blood lines, viz: 
R. A.’s Model, Freed’s Chief and Manley. 





Rock Rapids, lowa, Monday, January 22 


Forty head, including five yearling sows and ten fall gilts, 
25 spring gilts. The blood of the grand breeding boar, Demon- 
strator, predominates throughout the offering. Demonstrator 
is conceded by the best judges to be one of the best breeding 
boars in northern Iowa. The ten fall gilts are as good as will be 
sold in any sale. They have been bred to Silver Creek Chief, 
Giant Wonder, Model Wonder, and to the great Demonstrator. 


The sows consigned to these sale offerings have been given our personal care and have been brought forward to a point where 


we feel confident that they will give the best possible results to their buyers. 


The student of pedigree will observe that the records 


do not contain a more popular blending of blood lines than are to be found in these sales. 


For further information, or for catalog, address 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 





R. A. JEFFERIS & SONS, Rock Rapids, lowa 

















JACOBS’ ANNUAL SALE OF 


BRED DUROC JERSEY SOWS 


WILL BE HELD ON THE FARM NEAR 


Ellsworth, Minnesota 
Thursday, January 18 


In order to make my initial offering of Durocs as attractive as those to be sold by the-other 
members of this Northwestern Iowa cireuit I have cut deeply into my herd and have con- 
Signed fifteen of my grand brood matrons, which sows are such as are seldom offered in public 
Sales. Two of these sows are three years old, the others are yearlings and two-year-olds. 
There are twenty-one spring gilts selected from the top end of my herd, most of them sired by 
Iowa Chief by Nebraska Chief by the championship winner, Red Knight. This grand, large 
herd boar is included in the sale. The sows are daughters of Minor Heir, Crimson Dale, Fair- 
view Critic, J.2d and others. .The boars used on these sows and gilts are Iowa Chief 
and Young Model by Master Model. I have selected and fed these with future usefulness in 
view, and I invite the critical buyer to be present on sale day. 

Catalogue now ready. Address for copy. 


COL. H. $ DUNCAR, Auctioneer PETER JACOBS, Elisworth, Minn. | 








tance from Rock Rapids, Iowa, and that sows can be shipped from there if desired, giving 
three lines of road to ship over. ‘ 


Special attention is called to the fact that the sale will be held within easy driving dis- -} C. C. Plumiey, R. K. McKoll, Joho Dunn 


<i es 6 es a te 





ZINK’S potano-criva SALE 
At Buda, lll., Tuesday, January 16, 1912 


—— 30 HEAD SHORT-HORN CATTLE—— 


20 cows and heifers, 10 bulls, mostly Scotch and descended 
from the best families of the breed. The Scotch herd bull, 
Golden Banner 3d, is listed. 


20 HEAD MATURE SOWS ano FALL GILTS 


mostly of big type Arges including a large 
Mouw bred sow and three of herdaughters. All 
sell bred to the big type boar, Eden Sunshine 
135558, which is also includedinthesale. Buy- 
ers wanting large, prolific sows or Scotch cattle 
should see after this offering. . Sale will be. held 
in new sale pavilion, which will be heated. Write 
for the catalog and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








GEO. E. ZINK, Buda, Ilinois, 
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